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PREFACE- 


Renée-Charloite-Vîctoire  de  Froulnjr  de 
Tessé,  Marchioness  de  Créquji  de  Hey- 
mont,  de  Canaples»  etc.,  was  one  of  the  most 
resiarkable  women  of  her  day  ;  distingoished 
for  the  superioTÎty  of  her  character,  her  origi- 
nality  of  mind,  and  the  unaffected  charm  of 
her  manners.  We  may  easily  form'an  opinion 
of  this  by  the  manner  in  which  she  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Mémoire  of  her  contemporaries. 

Madame  de  Créqny,  having  nearly  attained 
the  âge  of  a  hundred,  died  in  Paris,  where 
she  had  had  the  courage  to  braYe  the  dangers 
of  the  Bevolution,  and  to  resist  the  solicitations 
of  the  emigrant  party.  She  resided  in  the  Hue 
de  Grenelle  St.  Germain,  in  an  Hôtel,  the  life- 
rent  of  which  she  had  purchased  from  the 
Marquis  de  Feuquières.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  her  Memoirs,  that  the  Marchioness 
enfoyed  a  déplorable  state  of  health,  especially 
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for  the  last  forty  years  of  her  lîfe  ;  and  on  thèse 
grounds  she  often  congratulated  herself  upôn 
thegood  bargaîn  that  she  had  made;  for  she 
bad  been  seventy  years  în  possession  of  it 
at  the  time  of  her  death. 

The  celebrated  Prîncess  des  Ursîns  wrote 
from  Rome,  în  1722,  toher  Nîece,the  Duchess 
de  la  Trémoille,  sayîng,  "The  young  Marchio- 
ness  de  Créquy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  person 
most  worthy  of  remark  hère,  inasmuch  as  she 
bears  ail  the  semblance  of  high  birth,  is  a 
woman  of  hcHiourable  feelings,  thoroughly  ori- 
ginal în  her  îdeas^  and  îrreproaehable  La  her 
oonduct. 

Jean  Jacques  Konsseau  lemarked  that  she 
was  ^^  k  catholicisme  en  cornette,  et  la  haute  no^ 
bksse  en  déshabillé.^ 

Were  we  to  quote  from  the  anthority  of 
thoee  who  bave  lived  nearer  our  own  times  wè 
might  mention  the  interest  whieh  the  fiune  and 
name  of  Madame  de  Créquy  excited  in  Napo- 
léon, and  the  estcem  with  which  he  regarded 
her  ;  also  the  high  opinion  entertained  for  her 
by  the  Abbé  Délille,  as  expressed  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Vicomte  de  Vintin)ille>  dated 
1788. 

^  I  am  perfectly  astounded  at  Madame  de 
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*^  Crequy  ;  I  never  met  with,  and  never  oould 
'^  bave  imagined  a  more  gifted  mind.  Her 
^' judgment  is  sound  and  conscientious^  and  her 
''  powers  of  pénétration  must  make  her  a  for- 
^^  midable  peraon  in  the  eyes  of  knayes  and 
*^  fools;  I  can  now  aocount  for  the  réputation 
'^  she  has  gained  for  sarcasm  and  seyerity.  She 
''  possesses,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  a  talent 
'^  which  appears  to  hâve  belonged  to  past  âges 
^  and  to  be  now  extinct—that  of  conversing 
"  without  being  either  tedious  or  precipitate." 
Thèse  Memoirs  were  intendçd  by  the  Au- 
thoress  for  the  instruction  of  her  grandson, 
the  yonng  Tancrède-Adrian-Baoul  de  Créquy, 
who  died»  however,  long  before  his  grand- 
mother^  but  to  whom  she  addresses  herself  in 
the  early  part  of  the  work. 
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WxRS  I  not  reluctant  to  pre&ce  the  recollée* 
tiens  of  an  eyentful  and  not  unimportant 
life  bj  a  somewhat  absnrd  déclaration,  I 
flhould  commence  bj  telling  jou  that  I  do 
not  know  whenlwasboml  and,  improbable 
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as  the  assertion  seems^  ît  is  nevertheless  per- 
fectly  true. 

Mj  mother  died  in  giving  me  birth,  when 
mj  father  was  at  ihe  head  of  bis  ri- 
ment of.Bojal-Comtois  on  the  firontiers  of 
Germanj:  thns  jou  may  readîlj  imagine 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  distress  whicfa  en- 
sued  at  the  Château  de  Montflanx  there  were 
manj  other  âffairs  to  attend  te  besides  that 
of  entering  mj  name  on  the  books  of  the 
Farish  vestry,  where,  forty  jears  afterwards» 
as  it  happened,  there  existed  no  longer  a 
r^ter  of  any  kind  ! — The  reason  was  this, 
the  yicar  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  the 
names  of  those  he  baptised  on  a  loose  sheet 
and  when  anjone  applied  tohim  for  the 
record  of  a  birth,  he  sometimes  gave  the 
original  for  the  sake  of  saving  trouble  and 
stamped  paper. 

I  conclude  that  mj  mother's  chaplain  had 
had  the  précaution  to  baptise  me,  but  as  he 
died  the  following  year,  no  one  knew  anjthing 
about  it  ;  consequentlj  when  I  was  sent  at 
the  âge  of  seren  or  eight  to  mj  aunt  the 
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côadjutrice  of  the  Gonvent  of  dordjlon,  she 
took  care  that  the  ceremony  should  be  regn- 
larlj  performed  according  to  mj  station.  It 
had  been  considered  proper  that  our  cousin 
the  Prinœsse  des  Ursins  should  be  my  God- 
mother,  and  that  is  the  extent  of  my  know^ 
ledge  on  the  sabject 

I  must  not  however  omit  to  tell  you  that 
the  old  Steward  of  our  estâtes  in  Maine,  died 
of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  a  few  days  before  my 
birth;— aiso  that  my  fetther,  haying  been 
detained  prisoner  during  seventeen  months 
without  receiving  any  tidings  of  his  family» 
friends,  or  men  of  business»  only  heard  of  the 
death  of  my  poor  mother  on  his  landing  at 
the  Château  de  Versailles,  where  his  uncle, 
Marshal  de  Tessé,  met  him  and  quietly  ad- 
vised  him  to  put  himself  into  mouming  ! 

It  was  afierwards  calculated,  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  I  must  hâve  been  boni 
dther  towards  the  latter  part  of  theyear 
1699,  or  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
or  else,  early  in  1701  ;  at  ail  events  it  was  a 
matter  of  small  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
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my  father,  because,  as  he  soid  to  me,  the 
Notoriété  publique  2Lnà  the  possession  (félat 
were  quite  sufficient  ;  for,  after  ail,  I  was 
butadaughtert 

Of  my  early  childhood,  ail  that  I  lemem- 
ber  iSy  that  I  inhabited  a  tower  in  the  Châ- 
teau de  Montflaox  where  I  was  exceedingly 
eold  in  winter  and  exceedingly  hot  in  sum- 
mer.  I  had  two  female  servants  and  a  one- 
eyed  laqtiais  to  take  charge  oi^  and  attend 
on  me,  and  such  was  my  terror  of  that  man 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  my  apart- 
ments.  My  father's  Steward  proposed  sub- 
stituting  a  mulatto  in  his  place,  and  I  reaUy 
believe  he  must  hâve  wished  to  throw  me 
into  convulsions  and  kill  me  for  the  benefît 
of  my  brother  I  Instead  of  that  however, 
(to  show  you  that  "Fhomme  prépose  et  Dieu 
disposé')  I  became  myself  in  after  times  his 
heiress. 

At  this  period,  my  family  consisted  of  my 
father's  only  sister  (the  Nun  of  Cordylon) 
and  her  four  brothers.  Thèse  were,  the 
Bishop  of  Mans,  a  worthy  and  pious  prdate» 
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who  had  refîised  to  forsake  the  see  of  Mans 
to  become  Archbishop  and  Archieomte  of 
Ljons,  with  an  income  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred  thousand  crowns  a  jear. 

Next,  the  Commandeur*,  who  afterwards 
bècame  bailli  de  Froulaj,  a  brave  and  dis- 
tinguished  naval  officer.  It  was  said  that  he 
could  never  retum  to  Malta  under  penalty 
of  beîng  decapîtated  for  having  insulted  the 
Grand  Master,  Don  Bajmond  de  Fêrellos,  bj 
snatching  from  him  the  kejs  of  St.  Sépulcre 
which  this  high  and  mighty  personage  wore 
suspended  from  his  officiai  girdle  according 
to  custom.  The  successor  of  Don  Raymond, 
Don  Manuel  de  Yilhèna,  also  a  Gastilian, 
followed  up  the  insuit  with  unappeased  ven- 
geance, even  to  the  Court  of  France — but 
H.  M.  Christian  Majesty  left  the  Enights  of 
Malta  to  fight  it  out  amongst  themselves,  and 
would  never  proceed  against  the  Comman* 
deur  de  Froulay,  who,  in  spite  of  his  offence, 
was  afterwards  presented  to  one  of  the  best 


*  Commandery  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
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livings  of  his  order,  and  one  of  the  wéalthiest 
attainable  hj  those  of  his  Bation. 

Then  came  the  Abbé-Gomnieûdataire  oî 
Notre  Dame  de  Vallemonts,  who  waa  Almoner 
to  the  Kîng  ahd  nothing  else. 

Next  to  him,  another  Abbe  de  Froulay 
Gount  de  Ljons  who  died  joung,  of  whom  I 
know  little,  beyond  thatbecould  not  enduis 
the  fish  called  burt^  He  said  otie  day  to^y 
Grandmother  in  a  tone  of  the  utmo8t  disgost 
and  aversion, 

"  I  can  only  assure  you  that  if  there  were 
no  living  créatures  in  existence  save  myself 
and  a  burt,  theworld  would  yerj  soon  corne 
toan  endî" 

My  aunt  the  Ooâdjutrice  ifras  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  and  besides  being  the  most 
amiable  and  gifted  of  her  ses,  she  was  a 
strict  and  pious  Nun  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benoit.  To  continue^  there  was  my  fatheî^ 
who  thought  of  no  one  but  my  brother,  the 
Marquis  de  Montflaux,  and  lastly  we  had 
the  happiness  of  possessing  the  Dowager 
Marchioness   de  Froulay,  my  grandfather'» 
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seeond  wife,  of  whotn  I  shall  ofteû  ha>6  oc- 
ôasion  to  speak.  She  lived  in  Paris  and  I 
onlj  bdoame  a^squainted  with  her  at  the  time 
of  mj  marriage. 

I  need  not  hère  mention  the  elder  braneh 
of  our  house,  because  M.  le  Maréchal  and 
Mme.  la  Maréchale  de  Tessé  rarelj  quitted 
Versailles,  unless  for  the  purpooe  of  présent* 
ingthemsebii  atthe  Court  of  Fontainebleau. 

Without  reckoning  two  Demoiselles  de 
Froolay,  oor  Cousins  a  la  mode  de  BmâtagnCf 
who  married  (I  never  could  tell  why)  two 
Mesôeurs  de  Bretenil,  and  of  whom  I  diall 
take  some  future  notice,  we  had  also  two 
great-grand-uncles,  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  Malta»  who  uèver  left  their  lordly 
livings.  One  of  them  though,  grand^prior 
of  the  order,  died  in  Paris,  at  the  âge  of 
103  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  104, 
for  he  aiso  had  no  baptismal  r^gister  !  It 
was  not  even  known  wheUier  he  was  born 
at  Mariseilles*  or  at  Montgeron,  near  Pans  ; 
it  was  one  or  the  other,  but  which,  he  xiei« 
ther  knew  nor  cared  I 
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Mj  ancestors  uséd  to  exdaîm — 

"  The  idea  of  the  Notoriété  piAliqm  and 
the  Possession  âétat! — ^what  hâve we  to  da 
with  baptismal  records  ?-— do  they  tal^e  w 
for  peasants  T 

Between  the  âge  of  seren  and  nine  jeare 
I  vas  conYcyed  in  a  litter  to  the  Abbej  to 
which  mj  a^nt  now  belonged,  where  at  fiist 
I  felt  rather  eut  ci  m j  élément,  on  acconnt 
of  being  unable  to  speak  or  understand  any 
langiuq^e  but  the  dialect  of  the  province  of 
Maine* 

I  had  then  never  seen  mj  father,  and  the 
first  time  mj  brother  and  I  met  he  must 
bave  been  at  least  eighteen.  To  this  daj  I 
can  neither  imagine  who  had  brought  him 
np9  nonr  where  he  had  lived  during  ail  those 
years. 

My  feither  used  to  laugh  and  tell  me,  in 
answer  to  mj  questioning,  that  I  was  very 
inquisitive,  and  that  it  concemed  no  one  but 
the  Bisbop  of  Mans,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence  the  éducation  of  the  joung  noble- 
man  had  been  perfected* 
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At  last^  my  brother  visited  the  Abbej  of 
Montivîlliers»  wbere  I  saw  bim  arrive  in 
gre&t  State,  with  a  numerous  retinue  and 
superblj  dressed. 

He  was  a  fine  looking  young  man,  witb 
mncb  confidence  of  manner,  and  in  featnre 
the  yery  image  of  that  handsome  statue  of 
the  Pastor  de  Gouston  on  the  Terrace  de  la 
Seine  near  the  entrance  of  the  Tuileries. 
One  would  bave  dedared  tbat  the  sculpter 
had  had  the  gift  of  foresight  and  really  in* 
tended  it  for  bim  I 

And  so  I  had  actually  a  brotber  1  a  hand- 
some deligbtful  brotber  !  oh  !  the  rapture  of 
seeing  bim!  Igazed  upon  bim  with  my 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  whën  he  embraced 
me  I  vas  indeed  happy  ! 

I  remember  be  asked  me  how  old  I  was 
and  upon  my  answering,  innocently,  tbat  I 
did  not  know,  he  gravely  told  me  tbat  it 
was  wrong  to  laugb  at  an  elder  brotber  t 

The  Marquis  remained  a  week  at  the  Ab- 
bey  to  assist  ai  the  solemn  installation  of 
my  aunt,  wbo  had  quitted  her  Cc^yent  at 
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Cordyloti,  in  the  diocèse  6f  Bajeox,  to 
3ttcceed  the  PmceM  Maria  de  Gomeague  as 
head  of  the  high  and  infiuential  Gh^rch  of 
Montivilliers,  which  reckoiid  no  lésa  tban 
t)ne  hundred  and  twràtj  eight  s^gnorial 
steeples  sul^ect  to  her  jurisdiction,  and  over 
which  she  exercises  her  feudal  power. 

Kext  to  the  Princesse  de  Guémenée  and 
.the  Abbess  of  Prontevrauld,  the  Abbess  of 
MontiYiUiers  is  undoubtedlj  the  greatest 
-lady  in  France* 

Ouruncle,  the  Bishop  oCMans,  came  to 
consecrate  his  sirter,  ^d  I  also  performed  a 
paît  at  Uie  holy  cer^nôny  bj  cartying»  on  a 
videt  satin  cushion,  the  mifsal  of  Madame. 

Before  we  parted,  mj  brother  gave  me  a 
proof  his  kind-heartedness,  bj  assuring  me, 
with  an  air  of  mingled  good-nature  and 
décision,  that  if  I  did  not  wish  to  become  a 
Bénédictine,  he  would  allow  no  one  to  coin* 
pel.  me. 

"  Alas  f  was  my  answer  ;  "  am  I.  then 
required  to  be  a  Bernardine  1  I  shoold  die 
of  grief!    There  is  no  Order  eqmal  to  Si' 
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héncAï  i  and  I  never  mah  to  joln  bxïJ  society 
but  that  of  Giteaux/' 

''  Bat  that  is  not  the  point  in  question,^' 
he  repUed.  ''  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
like  jost  as  well  to  be  manied/' 

This  supposition  on  his  part  appeared  to 
me  rather  irrationaly  jet  it  was  constantly 
recurring  to  my  mind — perhaps  for  that 
Yory  reason. 

I  beliete  that  aonie  of  my  ùmilj,  in  the 

lîfe-time  of  mf  brother,    desired  nothing 

better  than  that  I  shèuld  take  the  veil»  but 

my  aunt  the  Abbess^  and  my  unde  the 

Biflhop,    were  not  people  to    sanction    or 

countenance  any  sort  of  compulsion  in  a 

matter  of  conscience,   particularly  on  that' 

subject.    Monsieur  du  Mans  always  investi- 

^ted  the  motives  of  every  novice  about  to 

take  the  veil  in  the  Gonvents  within  his 

diocede,  in  order  to  prevent  the  admission 

of  poor  yûung  giris  ^^ho  might  hâve  been 

intimidated  l^  Uieir  fftmilies,  or  othérwise 

impropeily  induced  ;  on  one  ocasion  in  par^ 

ticulari,  myaunt  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
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mailing  on  a  veij  prettj  novice  to  quit  the 
doister,  and  gave  her,  moreover,  a  portion 
enabling  her  to  many  a  Ghevau-Iéger,  be- 
cause  she  knew  they  were  devotedlj  at- 
tached  to  each  other. 

She  was  one  of  our  relations,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Gharette.  The  jroung  officer  and 
his  novice  were  a  nephew  and  nièce  of  the 
Baronne  de  Montmorency,  who  had  insîsted 
on  condemning  the  poor  girl  to  a  cloister^ 
and  who  finallj  disinherited  her  for  marrj- 
ing  her  cousin,  because  he  was  onl j  a  jounger 
son  of  the  De  Clisson  family. 

This  just  and  charitable  Baroness  was  a 
Jansenist/  an  agitator,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  famous  Deacon  Paris,  whom 
she  assisted  in  ail  his  pious  undertakings, 
and  with  whom  she  was  constantly  employed 
in   weaving    coarse    doth    and    trimming 


*  A  sect  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Fiance  who 
followed  the  opinion  of  Janseniusf,  Bishop  of  Yprea 
in  1635,  in  relation  to  grâce  and  prédestination. 

(Note  of  Translater) 
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wooden  shoes  with  sheep's  skin  until  her 
banda  were  as  rough,  red,  and  horny,  as 
those  of  a  mechanic. 

Madame  de  Montivilliers  had  ta  examine 
into  the  ecdesiastical  department,  as  weD  as 
to  arrange  the  temporal  affairs  of  this  Con- 
yent  ;  for  it  had  been  withont  an  Abbess  for 
many  years,  owing  to  the  refusai  of  the  Niins 
to  receiye  a  c^tain  Ladj  Homet  de  Boisville 
in  that  capacity. 

There  were  eeveral  reasons  for  this  ;  the 
principal  one  of  which  was,  that  the  fiunily 
of  this  Homet  de  Boisville  had  been  toa 
recently  ennobled.  The  Court  was  not  in- 
clined  to  ezert  its  power  against  résistance 
in  a  case  of  Gonyentual  discipline,  particù- 
larly  in  opposition  to  the  high-bom  Nuns, 
whose  privilèges  had  been  thus  assailed; 
therefore  they  had  recourse  to  the  law.  The 
case  was  accordingly  tried  before  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Bouen  ;  and  there  the  Cro^n  lost 
its  suit  âgainst  the  Bénédictines. 

My  aunt  had  also  to  repress  sevend  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  the  interior  of  the  Gon- 
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▼ent^besidesbeiiigobliged  to  maintain  theiii- 
dependence  of  her  Monastic  authoritj,  and 
the  feadal  rights  of  her  juiisdiction  ;  of  which 
duties  she  acquitted  heraelf  both  diligentlj 
and  oonsdentiously. 

As  Madame  de  McmtiyillierB  would  not 
undertake  the  fettigae  and  responaU)lit7  of 
^'pensiaimairesT  àbe  admitted  none  but  her 
lelatioos  into  the  Abbey;  thos^  mj  onlj 
companions  irere  the  two  sistera  of  the  Doc 
d'Harcourt,  one  of  whom  married  Gante 
déiy-Gréqaj,  and  the  other  became  Yisitan* 
dine,  at  Caen. 

The  eldest^  Mademoiselle  de  Beuvron,  was 
amiable  and  pretty  ;  and  I  only  hope  her 
hnsband  waâ  not  treating  her  as  she  deserved 
when  he  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  bj  a 
let&e  de  cachet. 

The  youngest,  Mademoiselle  de  Châtelle- 
rault,  was  not  nearly  so  excellent^  nor  so 
agreeable  as  her  sister.  When  I  heard,  some 
time  afterwards,  that  she  had  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  I  was  surprised  ;  and  I 
had  no  inclination  to  a^  for  any  relie  of  her! 
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Besides  thèse  young  ladies,  there  was  a 
brood  of  dœioiselles  d'Houdetot  at  the 
Abbej,  who  were  always  dreased  in  sorge  of 
Uie  same  kind  and  colour,  and  walked  in  a 
row,  aocording  to  their  height  and  âge»  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ  ;  but  as  thej  vvere 
proud  créatures»  although  educated  there  oa 
diarity,  and  aboyé  ail  as  they  were  stupid 
to  a  degree,  they  were  larely  admitted  into 
the  little  court  of  Madame,  consequently 
I  knew  little  of  them. 

Mademoiselle  de  Ghatellerault  used  to  call 
them  ''  the  works  of  La  Mare  Gigogne,  in 
seven  Volumes  l"  and  the  Abbess  heard  that 
they  regukrly  spent  three  hours  every  day 
in  counting  each  other's  frèckles  ! 

My  aunt  was  anxious  thàt  I  should  be 
wril  instructed  in  religion,  and  she  made 
me  i^udy  sacred  and  profane  history  with 
great  care,  and  common  tbeology  also> 
thinking  it  might  be  useful  at  that  time  in 
guarding  me  against  the  new  errors  of  Jan- 
semsm.  Geography  I  learnt  of  course,  and 
mythology,   as  well  as  French  and  foreign 
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généalogies,  heraldiy,  Itali&n,  and  the  best 
literature  of  the  day.  I  wished  to  acquire 
Latin,  as  my  aunt  and  ail  the  dignitaries 
of  her  Society  understood  it  well,  but  not- 
withstanding  my  réputation  of  being  élever» 
I  must  own  I  never  got  beyond  a  third-class 
scholar. 

My  great  ambition  was  to  know  how  to 
read  old  manuscripts  ;  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  two  or  three  hours  every  day  in  a 
large  room  in  the  Abbey  where  ancient 
deeds  were  kept,  and  there  I  onbe  decy- 
phered  two  old  Charters,  by  which  means 
a  law-suit  was  gained  by  Mesdames  de 
Montivilliers  which  had  been  pending  be- 
tween  them  and  the  Bishop  of  -Goutances  for 
upwards  of  130  years.  In  short,  I  was 
always  poring  over  huge  old  books,  and 
when  I  could  obtain  nothing  better»  I  read 
dictionaries  and  Ghurch  Anthems. 

I  remember,  in  the  Ghapel  where  the 
Abbesses  were  interred,  there  were  two 
magnificent  lamps,  one  of  which  was  of  the 
most    beautiful   gold  workmanship  in  the 
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gotbic  atjle,  enriched  with  predotiB  atones 
set  in  gold  also.  This  iras  kept  constantly 
buming  ,  whilst  the  other,  in  chased  silvert 
was  raielj  lighted. 

As  I  neyer  conld  rest  withont  knowing; 
or  enquiring  into  the  reason  of  everythinj^ 
I  discoyered  that  the  gothic  lamp  wa9  esta- 
blished  about  the  jear  1200,  and  that  having 
been  dotée  (or  endowed)  in  corn,  the  ex- 
pence of  keeping  it  buming  ail  the  year 
round  was  thus  defrayed  ;  whilst  the  other, 
which  had  not  been  established  until  1550, 
could  onlj  be  lighted  during  four  months 
eut  of  the  twelye  on  account  of  its  haying 
been  dotée  en  numéraire,  or  by  a  payment 
of  money. 

Surely  this  hct  might  fomish  material 
for  an  excellent  chapter  on  political  econo- 
my  I     I  always  forgot  to  speak  to  M.  Turgot 
.  about  it. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  yisiting  this 
sepulchral  Ghapel  to  pray  and  muse  amongst 
the  tombs,  monuments,  and  epitaphs  of  the 
pibu£^  and  noble  predecessors  of  my  aunt. 
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I  ofben  spent  whole  hours  there,  towards  the 
close  of  the  daj,  without  feeling  either 
a&aid  or  uncomfortabk^  for  it  seemed  to  me 
whiist  I  stood  amongst  those  silent  Âbbesses 
of  Montivilliers,  as  though  I  were  surrounded 
by  a  family  circle  ;  and  hère  let  me  nemark 
that  I  bad  never  anj  fear  of  the  dead,  pro- 
Yided  they  iwrere  only  women,  and  provided 
also,  I  had  iu>  eause  to  suspect  them  of  anj 
want  of  pietj  duriog  th^ir  lives. 

That  Gâtholics  should  put  fûth  in  the 
visible  apparition,  or  auncular  communi- 
cation of  the  dead,  to  whom  Qod  ha^  given 
permission  to  make  themselves  manifest  in 
order  to  obtain  our  prayers,  is  perf^tly  rea- 
sonable,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  in  pui^tory, 
as  ajso  in  the  effîcacy  of  indulgences  springing 
from  the  sapererogatory  jnderits  of  saints,  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  Uniy^psal  Ohurch  ;  but 
for  Protestants — who  believe  in  prédestina-  . 
tion  either  to  salvation,  qx  to  the  pains  of 
^ell,  irrespectively  of  prayers  and  good 
Works — for  them  to  bave  belief  in  ghosts, 
would  appear  a  deluaion,  an  absurdity  t  not- 
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witbstanding  which,  I  hive  leinarked,  that 
they  are  much  moré  possessed  with  ideas  of 
yisiona,  revelatioDs,  ghosts  and  appaiitions, 
than  we  are.  Since  the  prayers  of  their 
eo-religionists  are  of  no  avail  to  tlie  dead 
Protestants,  wbj  sbonld  living  Protestants 
suppose  tbat  God  woold  aUow  théir  dead  to 
appear  to  tbose  who  never  pray  for  them  % 
God  would  not  suspend  tbe  order  of  tbings 
wbicb  be  bimself  bas  cstablisbed,  ezœpt  in 
some  particular  instance  of  mercy  for  bis 
elect,  tberefore  tbe  Hoguenots  wbo  tbink 
tbey  see  visions,  are  more  to  blâme  tban  some 
Gatbolics  wbo  are  over-credulous,  tbat  Ss  to 
say,  tbat  tbey  bave  dared  to  attribute  to 
God  acts  of  puerility,  and  unreasonableness 
of  tiie  most  eccentric  kind.  God  bas  created 
us  in  bis  own  image.  Yerily  we  do  tbe  like 
by  bim  in  our  bearts* 

*^  Tou  are  a  stracge  girV  said  tbe  Abbess 
to  me  one  day,  ''  bow  can  you  remain  so  late 
in  our  vaults  witbout  fear  %" 

**  But,  aunt,  wby  should  I  be  a£raid  of 
sainted  spiiits  %    Wbat  could  the  Abbesses 
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do  to  me  unies»  indeed  they  gave  me  their 
blessing  ^  If  there  were  Enights,  or  Esquires, 
or  Monks  there,  whom  I  had  never  seen  or 
known,  then  I  should  reallj  be  dreadfullj 
frightened  ;  but  I  never  believed  the  storj 
the  tall  d'Houdetôt  told  me,  of  having  re- 

ceived  a  violent  blow  from  the  crosier  of '' 

«Gf  whomprayr 

^^  Wbj of  Madame  de  Gonzague 

one  daj  on  approaching  her  Monument '' 

*'  That  is  another  of  Mademoiselle  d'IIou- 
detôt's  absurditiesT  exclaimed  my  aunt,  '^as 
it  happons,  that  statue  bas  no  crosier  in  its 
hand  !  Fossiblj  it  was  a  breviarj  instead, 
which  it  would  bave  served  Mlle.  d'Houdetôt 
perfectijright  to  bave  had  thrown  at  her  bead  ! 
but  observe  I  beg,  the  irrévérence  and  want 
of  skill  exhibited  in  her  invention  !  observe 

also  the  utter  falsehood! in  f uture  re- 

member  I  forbid  you  to  listen  to  her  stoQes 
or  to  hold  any  conversation  with  her  !'' 

In  an  isolated  spot  in  the  Chapel  there 
was  a  tomb  of  black  marble,  raised  by  three 
steps,  on  which  was  a  beautiful  recumbent 
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figure  (attributed  in  the  obitaarj  of  the 
couvent  to  the  famous  sculptor  Jean  Qou* 
geon)  reprcsenting  a  joung  Abbess  of  Monti* 
viUiers,  of  the  ùlxùtIj  of  Mont^omeiy.  I 
saw  bj  her  epitaph  that  she  had  died  at  the 
âge  of  nineteen — ^that  she  had  been  ^im- 
happy,  and  persecuted  hythose  whohnew 
the  Tcindness  of  her  hearty  and  whom  she 
had  overwhelmed  with  faveurs  ;— pR:\y  for 
HER  ENEMiEs^  was  the  pétition  expressed  in 
the  last  Une  of  the  inscription.  * 

Round  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
which  hung  drooping  over  the  edge  of  the 
monument,  the  sculptor  had  introduced,  by 
means  of  an  incision  in  the  marble,  the 
signet  of  an  Abbess,  which  this  joung  Nun 
had  worn  in  her  lifetime,  and  in  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  ritual,  was  set,  a  violet  stone. 
Her  pectoral  cross  was  similarlj  omamented 
and  appeared  as  if  falling  from  a  violet  rib- 
bon,  represented  by  an  incrustation  of  tbin 
plates  of  feldspath,  exqnisitely  inlaid. 
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Her  own  golden  crosier  was  held  in  the 
uplifted  hands  oi  a  veiled  figure,  behind  and 
above  the  head  of  the  recombent  statue, 
over  which  ail  the  winding  acanthus  leaves, 
caired  roses,  and  gold  settings,  formed  the 
most  grand  yet  graceful  kind  of  conopy  im^ 
arable. 

The  face,  hands,  anns,  and  the  uncovered 
feet,  were  ail  of  white  marble,  whilst  the 
long  veil}  choir  robes,  and  ample  sleeves  were 
in  beautiful  black  marble  ;  I  neyer  saw  dra- 
peries so  broadly  and  yet  so  lightly  executed. 

I  remember  also  thaï  her  head  rested  on  a 
pillow  of  impérial  (or  violet  coloured)  por- 
phyry,  encirded  bj  an  omamental  binding, 
chased  and  gilt,  to  imitate  an  arabesque 
border,  with  gold  tassels.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  be  more  perfect  both  in  composition 
^d  exécution  than  this  beautiful  monument 
of  the  time  ol  the  Valois. 

«  For  that  statue,  and  the  person  whom  it 
reprei^nted,  I  had  a  stronger  prédilection 
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than  for  anj  of  her  entombed  sisters,  and 
when  there  was  no  one  to  see  me,  I  never 
left  the  chapel  without  kissiug  her  hand. 

With  the  performance  of  this  act,  how- 
eyer,  I  always  mingled  manj  scruples  of 
conscience,  for^  when  I  did  not  consider  mj- 
self  in  a  "  state  of  grâce/'  (though  at  that 
period,  Ueaven  be  praised  !  mj  o£fences  could 
hâve  been  but  very  venial  faults  !)  I  never 
ventured  to  press  my  lips  on  the  beautiful 
marble  hand,  but  confined  myself  to  merely 
kissing  the  ring  of  Madame,  as  the  lay- 
sisters  and  clercs-minorés  woul  J  hâve  done. 

One  evening,  I  fancied  I  felt  it  move  be- 
neath  my  lips — (the  ring,  not  the  hand 
thank  goodness!)  and  thinking  it  was  not 
suflSciently,  secure  I  took  hohl  of  it  by  the 
setting  of  the  amethyst  to  satisfy  myself. 

In  an  instant  the  ring  was  off,  and  resting 
in  my  hand  I 

I  magine  what  my  feelings  were,  when  I 

then  heard,  on  the  same  side  of  the  chapel, 

the  Sound  of  approaching  feet  ! 
c  3 
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Fortunately  ît  was  only  an  old  Nun  who 
came  slowly  along  to  kneel  and  say  a  prayer 
at  the  tomb  of  another  Abbess,  Madame  de 
Hautemer,  (a  high  Norman  family  now  ez- 
tînct)  who  had  dîed  in  the  odour  of  sanctîty  ; 
but  to  avoid  an  explanatîon  whicb  might 
bave  involved  me  in  some  trouble,  I  carried 
away  the  ring  and  hâve  never  restored  it  ! 

My  aunt,  to  whom  I  a)nfessed  my  sin  and 
confided  my  révérence  for  the  defunct,  began 
by  insisting  on  the  restitution  of  the  signet, 
telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  theft,  but  I  reasoned  so  well  on  the 
worshîp  of  relies — which,  after  ail,  are  but 
fragments  for  distribution,  bearing  no  more 
Personal  référence  to  saints  in  Paradise  than 
any  other  pièce  of  stone  or  métal — ^in  short 
my  logic  was  so  convincing  and  so  affecting, 
that  Madame  de  Froulay  ended  by  allowing 
me  to  keep  the  ring  of  Madame  de  Montgo- 
mery,  on  condition  that  it  was  replaced  by 
one  exactly  similar,  the  expence  of  which 
(in  order  to  act  as  nprightly  as  possdble)  was 
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to  be  defirajed  from  my  own  pocket  money. 
Notwithstanding»  this  indulgent  and  ex- 
œllent  auat  had  the  kindoess  su  to  increase 
mj  little  allowanoe  that  I  neither  felt  the 
loss  mjself,  nor  did  «lypoor  people  suffer 
byit. 

When  the  new  ring  arrived  from  Rouen, 
where  it  had  been  blessed  bj  the  Archbishop 
at  the  re^uest  of  Madame  de  Moativilliêrs 
(in  ordef  that  it  inight  be  the  médium  of 
those  indulgencefl  in  which  the  Ghurch  of 
Rome  belieVes,)  she  took  rare  that  it  shoûld 
be  affiixed  to  the  marble  finger  in  her  own 
présence,  and  for  ever^  as  she  beiieved,  and 
we  also. 

The  entrance  grating  of  the  chapel  ^a» 
then  closed  and  without  anj  unnecesaary  or 
imprudent  explanation,  mj  aunt  desired  me 
to  go  there  no  more,  far  fear  I  should  tahe 
cold! 
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CHAPTER  IL 


The  Dispersion  of  the  Holy  Vessels — The  Aiithopess's 
Pious  HoxTor  of  Commerce- -The  Norman  Pea- 
santry — Sorcery  and  Suicide — The  Beggar — Mde. 
d'Houdetôt—ADiscovery— Noctumal  Prooeesion — 
Curiosity  Pmiished — The  Trial — An  Unbroken 
Spirit — Mlle,  des  Houlières — Mme.  de  Montes- 
pan — AnEccentric  Characier — His  objections  to 
Ladies'  Maids— The  Wild  Beast  of  Gévaudan— A 
Tenth  Muse. 


Ik  the  treasury  and  sacristy  of  the  Abbey 
there  were  numbers  of  holy  vases,  reliquaries 
dyptiques  ^  and  manuscripts  of  the  middle 
âges — also  a  collection  of  wonderfuUy  curi- 
ons and  valuable  altar  décorations. 

On  learning,  with  grief,  that  ail  thèse  had 
been  annihîlated  in  the  time  of  the  Révolu- 
tion, I  «7a5  surprised  to  find  that  the  country 


*  A  Ohurch  Register. 
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people  had  taken  ihe  greatest  care  net  to 
injure  or  destroy  the  least  thing  ;  after  hav- 
iûg  secared  them  from  the  reyolutionary 
authorities  thej  had  divided  the  treasures 
amoDgst  themselyes  ;  they  then  made  theai 
up  in  packages  and  sent  them  to  the  Spanish 
and  Fortuguese  Colonies,  where  the  whole 
cargo  sold  remarkablj  well. 

In  no  other  province  of  France  was  such 
an  arrangement  ever  thought  of,  and  almost 
every  where  else  they  destroyed  ail  they 
could  find,  so  that  neither  proprietor  nor 
plunderer  reaped  any  profit. 

The  English  did  precisely  the  same  at  the 
periqd  of  their  attempted  religious  reforma- 
tion. With  regard  to  images  and  différent 
objects  of  our  worship,  they  only  deôtroyed 
those  which  they  could  not  remove  ;  the 
rest  were  ôonveyed.  to  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  Gatholic  countries,  where  they 
opened  Bazaars  for  the  sale  of  Orucifixes  and 
aU  sorts  of  Ghurch  ornaments  !  They  had 
eyen  the  prudence  to  préserve  and  bring  us 
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ail  thé  **  Daiems-jnJiUûire»^  and  ''  Authm- 
tiques'^  of  Rome  relating  to  reHcs,  and  sold 
them  to  us  in  the  diocèse  of  Man6 1  (GhaliceB 
and  monstrances  *  they  were  Hot  allowed  to 
expose  for  sale — nor  the  patena^  and  holy 
pyxes — so  says  my  old  Corroset.) 

I  never  conld  endure  in  the  Normans  that 
spîrit  of  calculation  and  love  of  gain  whicb 
appears  to  influence  their  erery  action  !  The 
Normans,  to  the  rest  of  the  Prench,  are  ex- 
actly  what  the  English  are  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  They  may  say  what  they  please  of 
the  advantages  of  traffîc  and  the  benefît  of 
commerce,  but  in  my  opinion  it  comprises 
ail  that  is  most    sordid   and    despicable. 

Pillage  and  destruction  firom  violence  and 
blind  ignorance  I  should  prefer  a  hundred 
times  over,  to  sacrilège  and  préservation 
from  motives  of  trade  and  mercantile  profit. 

*  MoTistrance  (Ostensior)  the  vessel  in  which  the 
Consecrated  Wafer,  or  Host,  is  placed,  while  the 
congregration  is  blessed  with  it.  Fyx  (Ciboire)  is 
the  vessel  in  which  the  Wafer  is  kept  before  Con- 
sécration.— (Tranddtor^s  Note.) 
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I  alivays  iM  4)itt  go^  M.  Taiigot  tliat 
the^h  Boid  hy  hiê  Sr^thrm  was  the  first 
ilistance  of  a  cotnn^roial  ttftoflaotioo,  and  a 
pafctem  fer  ev^ry  oae  tbat  suooeeded  it  I 

I  liaTe  mever  jet  forgotteo  the  cunnîiig» 
obdtiiuite  ftud  «libtle  chamois  of  the  pea** 
sants  of  Normandy  ;  thrâr  vary  aoœn^»  m 
dmwling  and  so  fily»  aeemi  to  tdl  of  tbeir 
^«orrelsofDe,  daoeitful  disposition. 

Tbey  are  goyemed  by  tbd  itraiigest  ]«w«  t 
I^  for  exampH  a  peasant  in  tbe  neighbour* 
bood  wishes  to  cheat  yoa  ont  of  a  hedge»  he 
will  come  in  the  iiight  witb  two  witnesses 
(which  are  easily  obtained  in  Normandy) 
and  eut  a  tree  from  it  on  yonr  side  of  the 
boondary.  Hie  will  buryor  carry  it  awi^»  or 
by  some  means,  conceal  it,  and  then  ;go  to 
law  with  yoQ,  declaring»  tbat  the  bedge  S3  not 
jQWB  but  hi3 1  Uis  witnesaes  wiU  be  ready 
to&wear  tiiat  hecut,  or  caosed  to  be  eut, 
wood  frona  that  faedge,  at  such  osid  such  a 
time  ;  andîf,  eitherfromp^lig^çe^or  igno- 
rance of  the  act,  you  hav^  iiot  taken  him  up  for 
c  9 
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theft  before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  you 
may  rest  assnred  yon  m\\  lose  yonr  cause, 
and  tbe  hedge  will  be  proved  his  property  I 

With  snch  laws,  and  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
country^  how  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
peasants  will  become  otherwise  than  thieves, 
or  at  ail  events  cheats  1 

I  remember,  in  one  of  my  country  walks 
with  Mesdemoiselles d'Harconrt  telling  a  little 
Norman  girl,  abont  six  or  seven  years  of  âge, 
to  go  and  look  for  a  handkerchief  that  I  had 
forgotten,  and  left  in  her  father's  cottage. 
He  was  a  cattle-feeder,  and  we  had  been 
there  to  drink  milk. 

"  Mam'zelle,"  was  the  child's  answer,  "  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  prove  you  left  it  there 
perhaps  V 

"  I  hâve  witnesses  !"  I  exclaimed,  trium- 
phantly  ;  but  the  little  wretch  was  clever 
enough  to  insinuate  that  possibly  the  testi- 
mony  of  Mesdemoiselles  d^Harcourt  might 
not  hold  good  in  law,  because  they  did  not 
appear  to  hefiUes  majmres,  or  of  âge  l 
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Another  time  my  auût  siàiumoned  before 
ker  an  old  shepherd  whom  everj  one  accused 
of  witchcraft,  and  in  the  présent  case,  of 
ha?ing  bewitched  aU  the  sheep  belonging  to 
a  Tassai  of  the  Âbbej. 

''  Unfortunate  man/'  said  my  aunt»  ''  is  it 
possible  that  jou  can  hâve  so  far  forsaken 
Ood,  the  angels,  and  the  saints»  as  to  com^ 
mit  sorcery  ?" 

''  Ma  fins  Madame  J'"  he  replied,  *"  I  hel]^ 
mysdf  on  by  it  whenever  I  can  T 

*'  Then^'^  retumed  the  Abbess,  ''  I  see 
that  if  you  are  not  in  reality  a  sorcerer,  it 
is  not  for  want  of  the  will!  I  shall  there- 
fo€Q  condemn  you,  by  virtue  of  my  légal 
joiisdiction,  to  eight  daya  imprisonment  ;  if, 
after  that,  you  continue  in  your  wickedaess 
I  shall  send  you  before  the  Parliament  of 
Rouen,  where  tbe^  sentence  ail  who  are 
guilty  of  such  mal'^practices  to  be  burnt— ^ 
moreover,  to  be  bumt  alive — mark  my 
wordsr 

^'You  shall  not  hâve  the  trouble,"  was 
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his  antsvper,  '*  I  bave  lived  m j  time,^  and  tbe 
hext  morniûg  we  beapd  thatlie  had  strangiûJ 
himself  m  his  oeil. 

We  were  in  consequenoe  obliged  to  Aacw 
up  a  déposition,  and  for  £¥e  dsys  and  nighto 
did  that  dreadfal  o^se  remain  in  tbe  prison 
of  tbe  Abbej,  to  onr  infinité  borror. 

Tbe  case  was  not  vemovied  to  tbs  tribune 
of  Rouen,  of  course,  but  accordiog  to  ibe 
sentence  pronouneed  in  tbe  Abbsttal  tbnrty 
tbe  body  was  placed  on  a  ^ort  éf  bonile 
eomposed  ef  leafless  brandies,  side  bj  side 
with  tbat  of  a  dead  dog.  It  was  tben  diag- 
ged  by  ati  ass,  {tbe  feet  o^  tbe  man  bcing 
tied  to  tbe  tail  «f  tbe  anicoal)  to  tbe  gibbet 
belonging  to  tbe  AUbej,  «nder  wtbîch,  the 
executioners'  people  bcuried  it  witb  that  ei 
tbe  4og. 

Thus  weve  sttieides  dealt  with  onder  tbe 
jurisdîdtion  of  MoetinlUers,  but  as  ikare 
existed  abotlt  that  tà^me  some  ^dight  feding 
of  hostility  i^inst  the  exercise  of  ecdesias* 
tîcal  autfaoritjr,  the  ea^Uers  and^sesptics  e# 


Goteotin,  ioaafced  that  tiie  witoh  4i£  Mon- 
tmlMen,  ^ught  not  to  hftve  beea  diag|ed  <m 
a  iinnile  m  a  suicide — it  was  doiiig  àim  aa 
inJQfT,  aad  an  i^justiee  they  «idi  to  tt&«* 
dDuibteâly  it  iras  the  De^  who  had  nmag 
hisneck. 

'Ehe  Tergers  and  portera,  who  lived  out* 
ode  the  Oonveat  wails»  Jbad  j^vea  a  poor 
boggair  perraîamen  to  deep  every  Tàght  aader 
an  a0ck  in  tiie  kiige  Jugh  Tanlt  wJûeh  led 
into  the  first  court  of  tbe  Abbej. 

TIhs  misérable  man  had  neither  anm  nor 
legs;  a  poor  nnknown  wonian,  youn^  and 
akaost  piettj,  came  every  mornipg,  they 
lûd,  rnUth  a  kind  of  wheel-bam>w  to  f etch 
khD,  and  place  him  at  die  side  of  the  h^ 
iHsad  adieie  he  bqgged  of  the  paasei»4>y . 
Bread,  soup  andctder,  were  gi^en  to  hin 
fin»n  the  Âbbey»  but  he  rarely  consiuBed 
âiem« 

It  baj^ienad  ihat  tiro  murders  had  been 
eonmiittod  on  that  reiy  hi£^  voad  ;  the  Ab- 
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bess's  Court  had  used  ewerj  exertion  to  dis^ 
cover  ihe  perpetrator  but  in  Tain — ^no  trace 
could  be  foond,  and  oonstemation  spiead 
&r  and  wide  ;  monitoiy  lettess  wisre  issaed, 
processions  took  place»  and  poUic  pnyers 
were  demanded  at  the  Abbej. 

There  are  no  ooirards  eqnal  to  the  Nor- 
man peasants  when  robbersare  in  question — 
nothing  will  ever  induce  them  to  expose 
tbemselyes  in  the  pursuit  of  ihem,  or  to  in- 
cur  their  resentment. 

^  Thej  are  like  a  légion  of  devils  !  we 
dare  not  irritate  them;  our  orchards  are  in 
the  open  air,  and  our  fiunilies  sleep  out  of 
doors;"  was  the  burden  of  the  peasant's 
song,  in  answer  to  eyerj  summons  firom  thé 
Seneschal  of  Montivilliers,  and  not  one  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  keep  watch  or  to  act  as 
patrol  during  the  night. 

In  che  mean  time  my  aunt  received  a 
letter  from  the  Procureur-général  of  Nor- 
mandj)   waming  her  to  be  on  her  guard. 
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and  telling  her  of  the  discovery  of  a  plot 
directed  against  the  treasure-chest  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Convent. 

L'intendant  of  Rouen  sent  a  brigade  of 
mounted  patrol  for  our  protection,  which 
proved  verj  unfortonate  for  Mademoiselle 
d'Houdetôt,  for  she  fell  desperatelj  in  love 
with  the  brigadier,  and  was  in  conséquence 
sent  home  to  her  relations,  where  she  re- 
ceived,  as  we  were  afterwards  told,  some 
"  coups  de  crosse"  in  realitj. 

One  autumn  evening,  after  ten  o'clock  had 
stnick,  this  beggar  without  arms  or  legs, 
whom  I  hâve  mentioned  to  you,  was  still 
absent  from  his  archwaj,  and  it  was  con- 
jectured  that  the  woman  who  took  charge  of 
him  had  neglected  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
accustomed  place. 

The  gate-keepers  y^ere  good-natured 
enough  to  wait  for  him  until  half-past  ten^ 
upon  which  the  scBur-celkriére  sent  for  the 
kejs  in  order  to  carry  them  as  usual  to  the 
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Prîoress,  who  alwajs  alept  wHh  tfaem  nnder 
hfir  pillow, 

Instead,  however,  of  the  keys  of  the  Abbejr 
tvfaioh  Atb  expected,  ihibj  htùoi^  iiôr  a 
pièce  of  «tartiiji^  inlellîgenGiB.  A  rick  aad 
able^bodieë  fiimer  had  just  becn  attacked  on 
tibe  high  voad;  vrith  iàs  oudgel  lie  kad 
feUed  m»  of  the  aasasmns,  wbooat  the  moiuited 
patrol  had  now  brought^  «nih  bis  aoeomplîoei 
io  the  gâtes  of  the  eooit. 

Thej  demauded  tfaat  the  celte  <if  the 
prisoA  should  be  i^ned  for  the  admittance 
of  the  two  culprits,  aad  they  also  asked  per- 
mission for  the  ûtrmer  to  pass  theffemainder 
of  the  night  in  the  interlor  of  the  first  court» 
lest  he  should  again  £aJl  into  the  hands  of 
the  robbers. 

The  Prioress  declared  that  it  was  too 
late,  so  they  then  awoke  the  Abbess,  who 
immediately  ordered  ail  the  gâtes  spedfied 
by  the  Brigadier^  beyondthe  claustral  limita^ 
to  be  openedi  but  the  old  Bénédictine  argued 
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80  obstinately  upon  the  '*  ndei'  and  ''  tta- 
tutesf'  that  mj  aunt  was  obliged  to  gO  aad 
take  posseMon  of  the  kejs  herself,  once  the 
old  ladj  was  detennined  not  to  gife  tbctn 
up. 

As  an  AbbesB  of  Montivilliers  is  not 
stricdy  confioed  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Nunneiy,  my  aunt,  who  lias  che  most  per- 
fectly  charitable  and  courageous  woman  in 
the  world,  considered  it  her  dutj  to  proceed 
even  as  far  as  the  first  court,  attended  how- 
ever  bj  a  suitable  retinue. 

She  was  preceded  \jj  a  cross*bearer  be- 
tween  two  acoljtes^  each  canying  a  wax 
taper  ;  tweLve  os^ton^  followed  her  with 
lowered  veils  and  hands  crosœd  upon  their 
breasts  ;  and  ail  the  lay-sisters  of  the 
convent  in  their  large  grej  hoods  were 
grooped  around  their  respective  saperions, 
bearinglong,  lighted  torches  in  those  beàuti- 
ful  gothic  lantems  of  painted  glass  whieh  are 
used  in  night-processions  round  the  cloisters. 
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and  on  which  axe  stained  the  Arms  of  the 
Royal  Abbeys. 

In  the  first  place  Madame  deMontivilliers 
caused  the  prison  gâtes  to  be  opened,  which 
no  one  but  herself  would  hâve  dared  to  hâve 
done  in  défiance  of  the  I^rioress.  She  then 
admitted  the  farmer  into  the  court  and  had 
cordiâls  administered  to  him  ;  the  surgeon 
next  examined  the  person  who  had  beeii 
wounded,  and  discovered  him  to  be  a  man 
in  woman's  dothes  ;  after  which  we  were 
told  by  the  farmer  that  the  other  criminal 
was  no  less  tban  the  wretched  beggar  who 
had  been  nightly  sheltered  under  the  porch 
of  the  Abbey,  and  who  was  then  before  our 
eyes  on  a  hand-barrow,  waiting  the  time  when 
he  should  be  thrown  into  the  dungeon  he  so 
well  deserved. 

Hls  trunk  was  that  of  a  giant  deprived  of 
ail  limbs  except  a  stump,  the  remains  of  an 
arm  ;  and  his  head  seemed  to  me  enôrmous. 
He  was  covered  with  wounds  and  cakes  of 
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mud,  with  wbîch  his  ragged  hair  and  beard 
were  aLso  matted.  The  tatters  tfaat  were  on 
him  were  soaked  in  the  same  ;  and  there,  in 
the  midst  ot  Nuns,  and  holj  torches  gloam- 
mg  through  theîr  ancient  painted  lanterns, 
glared  the  eyes  of  this  murderer  ! — eyes  of  a 
greenish  hue — more  sinister,  more  villanons 
than  could  be  imagined  even  in  the  moàit 
frightful  nightmare. 

When  ail  the  arrangements  for  gênerai 
safety  were  completed  with  judgment,  me- 
thod,  prudence,  and  présence  of  mind, 
Madame  de  Montivilliers  raised  her  veil,  and 
the  whole  assembly  fell  on  their  knees  to 
reçoive  her  blessing. 

As  I  had  introduced  myself  by  stealth 
that  night  amongst  the  Nuns  in  attendance 
on  Madame,  I  was  made  to  do  penance  for 
three  days,  that  is  1  was  banished  from  the 
Abbatial  to  a  distant  cell,  where  my  only 
companion  was  a  sœur  économey  as  deaf  as 
a  post,  whose  whole  and  continuai  conversa- 
tion, was  upon  the  différent  modes  of  pre- 
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serving  ^s,  and  drying  french-beans.  Three 
times  four-anji-twenty  hours  did  I  remaiu 
ifithout  hearing  anj  news  of  our  robbers  1 
and  never  was  there  a  more  ingenious  peu- 
ance  devised  for  an  impatient  and  inquisitive 
little  girl  than  thiâ  !  My  aunt  was  exceed- 
ingly  diverted  at  having  invented  it. 

In  the  recess  where  the  cripple  was  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping,  thej  discovered  several 
blades  of  knives  and  daggers,  as  well  as  a 
rouleau  of  sixty  louia  dor  which  he  had 
hidden  beneath  bundles  of  sticks.  Amongst 
his  ragSi  a  fillagree  reliquarj  was  found,  be- 
longing  to  Mademoiselle  de  Beuvron  ;  an 
Agnus-Dei;  two  wafers,  and  a  pair  of  gold 
scissars,  with  a  great  quantitj  of  hair  of 
every  possible  shade  and  colour,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  some  person  in  the 
interior  of  the  Couvent  must  hâve  been  in 
league  with  him,  for,  since  the  arrivai  of 
my  aunt^  ail  the  Nuns,  Novices,  and  pen- 
monairea  had  had  their  hair  eut  according  to 
certain  régulations  ;  this  was  afterwards  sold 


by  the  lay-sisters  at  the  fair  at  Guibraj 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St, 
Rosaire  :  at  ail  events  we  tmanimouslyagreed 
that  he  had  procured  it  in  order,  bj  some 
means  or  other,  to  bewitch  us  ! 

The  two  wafers  were  immediately  burnt 
for  fear  thej  should  hâve  been  consecrated, 
thus  securing  them  fix)m  ail  risk  of  pro&- 
uation. 

The  facts  elicited  by  the  trial  were  thèse  ; 
that  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  November  1712,  this  beggarplaced 
under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  high  road, 
had,  in  piteousand  imploring  accents,  begged 
of  the  farmer  who  was  retuming  from  the 
Fair  at  Caen  ;  that  the  cripple  had  more- 
over  particularly  requested  the  fiurmer  to 
corne  close  to  him  in  order  that  the  pièce  or 
pièces  of  money  which  he  might  bestow 
should  fall  into  the  hat  at  his  feet.  It  was 
discovered  afterwards,  (for  it  was  scarcely 
visible),  that  this  beggar  handled  a  long 
pôle,  by  means  of  what  remained  of  his  arm 
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and  held  it  close  to  liis  bodj.  Ai  ïhe  top 
of  the  pôle  was  a  heavj  weight  composed  of 
planks  of  wood,  hidden  in  the  branches  of 
the  tree,  and  this  he  had  brought  down  with 
great  violence  on  the  head  of  the  farmer. 
At  that  moment  the  young  man  in  woman's 
clothes  appeared,  and  began  bj  stabbing  the 
farmer's  horse  in  two  places;  thèse  blows 
bowever  were  so  well  retumed  that  the  man 
died  before  they  reached  the  Abbey  ;  the 
farmer  then  galloped  on  to  Montivilliers  to 
summon  the  patrol,  who  placed  the  two  as- 
sassins on  the  same  truck,  and  brought  us 
their  precious  prize  in  the  middle  of  the 
night!  as  the  Ghurch  published  monitory 
letters,  the  peasants  deposed  that  they  had 
known  of  several  horrible  acts  committed  by 
.those  two  wretches,  one  of  whom,  it  appeared, 
was  father  to  him  who  was  disguised  as  a 
woman. 

The  trial  was  removed  to  a  higher  court, 
by  which  many  cases  of  theft  and  murder 
were  discovered,  and  it  ended  by  the  cul- 
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prit  being  condemned  to  be^broken  on  the 
wheel! 

It  was  observed  that  this  man  had  the 
accent  and  expressions  peculiar  to  Lorraine, 
but  as  they  could  néitber  ascertain  bis  uame 
nor  bis  birthplace,  he  was  executed  on  the 
scène  of  bis  last  crime. 

Wbilst  undergoing  bis  sentence  at  Monti- 
villiers,  be  bit  off  tbe  two  first  joints  of  tbe 
executioner's  finger,  grinding  tbem  between 
bis  teetb  like  a  wild  beast,  and  tben  swal- 
lowing  tbem. 

We  were  told  tbat  be  was  so  powerfuUy 
made  tbat  tbe  executioner  bad  tbe  greatest 
difficulté  in  breaking  bis  breast-bone,  and 
tbat  to  tbe  last  moment  of  bis  life,  tbe 
misérable  sufiFerer  abused  tbe  man  wbom  be 
had  bitten,  reproacbing  bim  at  tbe  same 
time  for  bis  inexpérience  and  want  of  skill, 
declaring  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  been  broken  olive  on  the  wheel  ! 

AU  tbis  time  every  inmate  of  tbe  Abbey 
was  at  prayers,  imploring  God's  mercy  on 
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his  soul  ;  aod  this  was  the  last  we  beard  on 
the  subject  of  the  two  criminals. 

From  tbese  sad  scènes  of  crime  and  pun- 
ishment^  our  xninds  were  a^eeablj  diverted 
bj  the  arrivai  of  Mademoiselle  des  HouUères, 
mj  aunt  having  ofifered  h^  a  home  in  the 
Abbej,  and  prepared  a  oommodious  apart- 
ment  for  her  there. 

She  came  to  us,  I  remember,  at  a  moment 
when  she  was  fuU  of  boundless  admiration 
and  tendemess  Soi  Madame  de  Montespan 
having  seen  her  expire  a  short  time  previ- 
Qusly  in  a  state  of  the  moet  edif  jing  repent- 
auce  and  dévotion. 

I  was  utt^ly  unconscious  for  my  part, 
that  Mme.  de  Montespan,  our  relative,  had 
anj  particular  sin  to  repent  of  ;  and  when 
it  appeared  from  the  conversations  of  IMdle. 
Houlières  with  mj  dsmiy  that  our  couam  was 
mother  to  one  of  the  Eing'a  aom  M.  le  Duc 
de  Maine,  it  was  beyond  mj  compréhension  ; 
I  saw  clearly  that  I  was  to  ask  no  questions; 
for  thej  touched  on  the  subject  as  thougli 
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they  were  treading  on  hot  coals — ^thus,  my 
vexation  at  being  nnable  to  solve  the  myfe- 
tery,  was  very  great. 

Mlle,  des  Houlières  arrived,  at  Montivillierf, 
firom  your  province,  where  she  had  been 
spending  some  time  with  the  unhappy  Ghâte* 
laine  de  Ganaples  (wife  of  Adrian  Hugues 
de  Grequy,  Sire  de  Ganaples,  &c.),  and  as 
she  had  witnessed  ail  the  eccentricities  of 
your  poor  uncle,  she  could  hardly  refrain 
irom  talking  of  them  before  us.  (How  little 
^e  then  thought  that  I  should  marry  a  De 
Oréquyl) 

Oaly  imagine  ;  at  the  Ghateau  de  Ganaples, 
regular  hours  for  meals  were  prohibited  ; 
y  ou  might  take  breakfast,  iuncheon  or  re- 
fresbment  whenever  you  pleased,  (provided 
you  did  not  call  it  dinner  or  supper,)  in  a 
sort  of  refectory  where  the  side-board  was 
laid  out,  sometimes  well,  sometimes  iU,  with 
otter  pasties  made  at  Wrolland,  and  fiear 
hams  from  the  possessions  of  M.  de  Gana- 
ples in  Ganada. 

Hç  could  not  endure  jack-^pUs — he  called 
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them  the  invention  of  tradesmen  and  finan- 
ciers, therefore  ail  the  méat  in  bis  house  was 
roasted  after  the  fashion  of  the  thirteenth 
Gentoiy,  i.e..  bj  means  of  a  revolving  wheel 
with  open  spokefl^  in  which  was  imprisoned 
a  iBTge  dog,  who  strn^ed  in  it  like  a  fuij, 
and  always  ended  bj  going  mad. 

You  hâve  no  idea  of  the  consamption  of 
dogs  that  took  place  in  that  kitchen. 

The  poor  Gountess  had  no  one  to  wait  on 
her  but  laquais  or  heiduques,  (Hungarianfoot 
soldiers),  consequently  she  was  obliged  to 
dress  and  undress  herself. 

Her  husband  had  dismissedall  the  women 
servants^  beoause  he  declared  that  it  was 
ladies'  maids  who  gave  the  dogs  fleas  I  In 
short  there  was  no  end  to  the  account  Mlle, 
des  Houlières  gave  of  the  whims  of  this 
man. 

It  was  during  her  stay  at  Ganaples,  that 
the  wild  beast  of  Gévaudan,  which  had  been 
tracked  in  blood  on  its  road  to  Marvejols, 
and  vainlj  pursued  for  four  months,  took  up 
its  quarters  in  the  old  Cemeterj  of  Freschin, 
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where  it  made  the  mosi  dûgusting  havoc. 
M.  de  Baflbii,  some  time  afterwards,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  African 
Hysena,  escaped  from  a  travelling  meoageriei 
which  was  at  Montpellier  about  that  period, 
but  from  the  description  of  Mlle,  des  Hou- 
lières,  who  had  seen  it»  I  am  convinced  it 
must  bave  been  a  lynx. 

This  horrible  animal  at  last  devoured  the 
two  children  of  your  uncle's  huntsman,  upon 
which,  the  former  detennined  to  watch  for 
it  in  the  Cemetery  of  Freschin,  where  the 
créature  took  refuge  every  night,  gaining  en- 
trance  by  springing  over  the  walls. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  this  very 
Count  de  Oanapies,  who  killed  it  with  a 
spit  ! 

He  was  anxious  that  Mlle,  des  Houlières, 
who  was  the  tenth  Muse  of  her  day,  should 
compose  him  a  pastorale  on  the  subject,  — 
'•  and  I  also  wish,"  said  he  "  that  it  should 
be  to  the  air  of 

'^  Mon  aimable  boscagère 
Que  fais-tu  dans  ces  vallons  ?** 

D   3 
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Whereupon  Mlle,  des  Houlières  set  herself 
to  Write  the  following  £simous  soDg,  consist- 
ing  of  two  verses  of  eight  syllables  !  "  When 
you  bave  repeated  them  over,  and  over  again 
to  the  end  of  each  stanza/'  said  she  memly, 
'-  you  will  be  just  as  well  pleased,  and  just 
as  far  advanced  as  thougb  the  lines  were 
properly  finishedr— now  listen,  mes  révérendes 
mères  !" 


"  Elle  a  tant  mangé  de  monde 

''  La  bête  du  Gèyaudan  ! 

'^  Elle  a  tant  mangé  de  monde 

"  La  bète  du  GéyaudanJ 

^'  Elle  a  tant  mangé  de 'monde  !. 


Ând  then  she  recommenced,  I  know  not  how 
many  times,  always  to  the  same  air  of  raimr- 
able  boscagèrey  and  until  she  chose  to  end 
the  song.  (Tou  will  perhaps  remember  in 
reading  this»  that  Mlle.  Dupont  your  nurse 
always  sang  this  lament  to  you  as  a  luUaby, 
and  sang  it  also  in  exactly  the  same  manner.) 
Enow  then,  my  child,  that  this  popular 
song  was  sister  to  the  Nymphs  of  Thrace, 
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and    the    composition   of   a    Daughter  of 
Memory  ! 

Mlle,  des  Houliéres  was  good-humoured, 
and  candid  enough  to  déclare  that  thèse 
two  absurd  Unes  had  gained  more  public 
approbation  and  success,  than  anj  of  ber 
most  witty,  cliver,  or  elaborate  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


Pïactieal  jokes — Fatal  results— -Princesie  de  Contj— 
Affectionate  Greeting— A  Scène — Royal  Privi- 
lèges— Pilgrimage  to  St.  Michaers  Mount — Dia- 
gracefol  Cowardice  of  the  Engliah — State  Priaon — 
The  English  no  Claims  to  Norman  Names— In- 
famous  Conduet  of  a  Duke  of  Somerset 


An  event  took  place  about  this  perîod,  not 
far  from  Montivilliers,  the  récital  of  which 
inay  perhaps  be  of  service  to  you,  if  only  to 
warn  you  against  certain  amusements  some- 
times  practised  in  the  country  amongst  people 
of  bad  taste — I  mean  those  kind  of  pastiaies 
which  consist  in  playing  tricks  and  indulging 
in  practical  jokes. 

Monsieur  Martainville,  a  young  lawyer  of 
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the  Jttdicial  Court  of  Normandj,  (newlj 
married)  had  aasembled  a  partj  of  aboiit 
twentj  people  to  spead  the  vacation  at  his 
château,  and  among8t  the  nnmber  were 
several  officets  f rom  the  ndghbouring  garrison* 

Thej  bored  holos  in  the  walls  and  ceil* 
ing0,  through  which  they  passed  packthread, 
and  fitttened  it  to  the  curtdns  and  counter- 
panes  ;  thej  dng  holes  in  the  gronnd  be- 
neath  the  grasB,  in  order  that  the  cavaliers, 
and  their  steeds  should  £&!!  in  headlong — 
(ifhich  must  hâve  been  a  very  pleasant  joke 
for  the  cavaliers  themselvesl)  Thej  put 
sait  in  jour  cofFee,  spice  in  jour  snuflf,  ooio- 
quintida  juice  on  the  edge  of  the  drinking 
cups,  Buigundj  pitoh  in  jour  shirts,  and 
chopped  horse-hair  in  jgqx  sheets  ; — I  leave 
jou  to  guess  if  there  were  not  frogs  and 
crawfish  in  er&rf  bed  in  the  castle  ! 

Thèse  jokes  are  essentiallj  provincial,  and 
I  am  told  thej  are  the  first  ideas  that  enter 
the  heads  of  countrj  wits  !  It  is  impossible 
to  visit  newlj  married  people,  without  find- 
ing  oneself  welcomed  and  assailed  bj  ail 
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sorts  of  rude  tricks  and  impettinent  vul- 
gacities. 

Le  Martainville/  and  his  bride  were  ex- 
pecting  at  this  time,  a  visit  £rom  tbe  widow 
of  rintendcmt  of  Alençon,  Mma.  Hérault  de 
Séchelles,  who  was  travelling  by  easj  stages 
to  Barèges  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  and 
whom  they  had  invited  to  rest  a  few  dajs  at 
Martainville. 

Tou  must  know  tbat  she  was  just  reco- 
yering  from  an  inflammation  on  the  chest  ; 
tbat  she  had  an  income  of  sixty  thousand 
livres^  and  tbat  the  Martainvilles  were  her 
principal  hoirs.  She  was  also  a  very  particu- 
lar  old  lady,  sensitive  and  nervous  to  a 
degree;  one  of  those  genuine  Intendantes, 
in  fect,  who  are  worshipped  by  the  society  of 
a  smail  town,  and  who  neyer  take  the  trouble 
even  to  pick  up  their  cards  at  révérais  ; 
whence  it  was,  tbat  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury 
used  always  to  say  to  the  young  Eing,  when 
he  played,  and  made  the  same  omission  from 
thoughtlessness  ;  ^^  Madame  Vintendantey  it  is. 
your  turn  to  take  up  the  cards/' 
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<<Let  us  b^  of  jon^  ezclaimed  the  Mar* 
tainvilles  to  ail  their  flight  of  wild  birds,  **  to 
play  no  practical  jokes  duriog  the  staj  of  our 
Âunt  De  SècheQes  !  praj  be  yerj  grave  and 
quiet,  Messieurs,  Mesdames,  and  do  net 
forget  that  we  are  her  next  heirs.'^ 

They  had  tumed  eut,  I  know  not  what 
présidente^  to  prépare  the  best  room  in  the 
house  for  the  illustrions  invalid. 

In  the  apartment  intended  for  her  use 
they  placed  ail  their  most  luxurious  fiinii- 
ture,  ail  their  choicest  omaments,  and  the 
most   beautiful   Dresden  diina  that  they 


They  also  took  care  to  hâve  a  fine  puUet^ 
nu  gros  sei^  stewed  pigeoncf,  à  forge  mondé, 
and  quails,  awa  IcàtueSy  kept  constantly  hot 
and  ready-dressed,  in  a  hainrmovrie  ; — 
besides  firesh  eggs  in  cold  water,  and  Âlicant 
wine  in  hot  water — ^in  short,  for  upwards  of 
a  week  the  kitchen  and  whole  establishment 
of  the  Martainvilles  were  under  arms  :  and 
still  Moderne  Pintendante  did  not  arrive. 
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The  ùxûilj  b^an  to  grow  uneasy^  and  the 
gnests  impatient 

I  must  tell  jou,  that  the  maater  of  the 
château  had  never  aeen  ttiis  annt  ef  his  wîfe; 
and  that  ânoe  the  âge  of  fire  or  àx^tb» 
latter  had  never  eeen  her  old  rdative»  and 
this  £Gu:t  appeared  to  them  a  capital  oppor- 
tunit 7  for  playing  off  a  hoax. 

Amongst  the  faeetions  drde^  was  a  littk 
M.  de  Clermont  d'Amboise  (who,  by  the 
waj,  would  hâve  been  vetj  happy,  in  after 
times  to  hâve  married  me)  but  the  giatitude  I 
owe  him  must  not  prevent  mj  remarking  to 
you,  that  he  was  an  odious  little,  yellow, 
mean4ooking  man. 

It  wa3  artanged  that  he  ahould  be  disr 
goised  as  an  old  lady  ;  another  officer  was 
to  be  diessed  as  a  lady's  maid,  aod  every  pré- 
caution was  taken  to  Conceal  their  prépara- 
tions. 

The  scheme»  however,  which  ought  ciily 
to  hâve  been  known  to  two  or  three  people, 
was  betrayed  by  a  lad/s  maid  to  a  young 
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puppy  of  the  partj  ;  the  consequmce  was, 
ruse  against  n»a  was  devised,  and  it  wasdeter- 
mined  that  the  iiûpost(»rs  should  be  themsel  ves 
imposed  upon  ;  in  the  mean  time.  whilst 
the  second  party  were  lying  in  wait  to 
receive  and  torment  the  first  after  the  môst 
approved  fashion,  the  real  intendante  ar* 
rived  !  whereupon,  thej  rushed  down  upon 
her  like  an  avalanche,  tore  off  her  flounced 
dress,  her  high  coUar,  her  cap,  her  wig,  and 
in  short,  illtreated  her  so  cruelly  that  it  vg 
shocking  to  think  of  ! 

The  nnfortanate  créature  was  so  terrified 
that  she  could  neither  scream  nor  utter  a 
syllable,  but  the  few  words  she  heard  re-^ 
yealed  treachery  withont  end  ! 

*'  Vilaijwa/uiruche!  ennuyeuse  intendante! 
vieUe  tante  à  succession  !  are  70a  going  to 
drink  the  waters  to  keep  jour  heirs  longer  in 
suspense?  jou  àhall  hâve  minerai  waters 
hère  I  and  shower-baths  into  the  bargain  !'' 

Ând  forthwith  pailsofwater  were  thrown 
overherin  the  midst  of  the  most  fearful 
tumult  :  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
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sîinilar  ill-uaage  (she,  haying  âdlen  under 
tbe  attack,  lay  extended  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall)  thej  obsenred  that  ahe  gave  no  signs 
ci  Ufe — ^lights  were  then  bronghty  and  in^ 
stead  of  reoognising  litUe  De  Glennont^  they 
discovered  tbat  the  poor  wornao  was  nearly 
dead! 

Every  one  now  fled  from  ihe  château  ez-> 
cept  her  relations,  who  were  in  the  greatest 
despair,  for  she  could  not  look  on  them 
without  exhibiting  sîgns  of  the  utmost  terror 
and  dislike. 

She  died  the  third  day,  and  as  she  had 
made  no  wil^  her  fortune  of  eourse  desoended 
to  the  Martainyilles — ^this  eompromised  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  tatà  their  fellow* 
lawyers  to  such  a  degree»  that  a  légal  in- 
quiry  into  the  shamcfful  joke  took  place,  and 
M.  de  Martainville  found  himself  oUiged  in 
the  end,  to  retire  fipom  his  profession. 

As  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honour, 
and  his  wife  a  model  of  delicacy  and  good 
feeliBg,  they  both  positively  refused  to 
toueh  any  of  the  property  of  Mme.  de  Sêchelles, 
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but  left  it  to  the  disposai  of  the  «oUatend 
braxiehéfl  of  their  familj. 

Thej  sold,  sometime  afterwards,  their 
beautiful  manor  of  Martainville,  aad  even 
changed  their  name.  taJting  that  of  their 
baronj»  of  De  Franche^ille»  which  the  fiunily 
bear  to  this  daj. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  has  said  that  good 
taste  always  means  good  smse^  and  that  is 
the  moral  of  my  story. 

Âbout  this  period  my  aunt  reoeived  a 
visit  which,  although  it  might  be  considered 
as  an  honour,  was  one  with  which  she  woold 
willingly  hâve  dîspensed,  because  of  the 
irritable  temper  and  habituai  incirility  of 
the  Princess  de  Oonty. 

Her  Serene  Highness  had  been  ordered  sea 
baths,  in  conséquence  of  having  been  bitten 
by  one  of  her  cats,  which  was  suspected  of 
hydrophobia. 

On  her  retum  ta  Versailles,  she  came  to 
spend  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  Montivilliers  ; 
and  I  remember  when  she  kissed  me  on  the 
forehead,  that  she  said  *' Bonjour  owAni* 
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with  the  saine  manner  and  tone  of  voice  in 
vhich  any  one  else  woald  hâve  exdaiined 
"Thedeviltakeyou." 

I  reeoUect  also  the  scène  she  made  duiing 
highmftss,  when  Ae^  officiating  priest  pre- 
sented  the  c^lice-oover  far  het  to  kifis — 
*'  Allons  donc  T  she  cried,  radelj  paidihig 
awaj  the  sacred  cup  whicb  the  priest  held  in 
his  hand,  '^aUona  donc  !  comme  vousf  comme 
vousf^'àxe  repeated  sharplj,  at  which  words 
our  poor  chaplain  stood  perfectlj  aghast. 

The  Abbess,  who  was  seated  in  great  state 
in  her  stall,  was  also  Yisiblj  distressed,  and 
as  the  scène  took  place  at  the  rails  of  the 
altar,  whioh  sepaiated  the  ohanoel  of  the 
choir  fxom  the  nuns,  (bj  which  means  the 
princess  was  on  our  side  of  the  grating^  and 
the  priest  on  the  other)  mj  aont  made  me  a 
sign  to  approach  and  kneel  at  her  feet, 
and,  after  a  hurried  explanation,  I  was  sent 
to  tell  the  priest  in  Latin,  through  the 
grating,  what  mj  aont  had  said  to  me,. which 
was,  that  princes  and  princesses  of  theblood 
royal  of  St.  Louis  were  privileged  to  kissthe 
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chaliG6-KX>ver  in  the  inside^  Hke  the  priéatSi 
and  not  on  the  oatàde  like  tfae  fidthful  in 
gênerai 

Oor  poor  almoner  was  so  stnjMfied  b j  this 
extraordinarj  interraptian  in  the  middle  of 
the  holy  service  of  the  mass,  tbat  he  could  not 
understand  what  I  aaid,  ao  I  was  oUiged  to 
repeat  it  in  FrencL  He  then  presented  the 
inside  of  the  cfaaiice»  and  when  it  had  been 
hastilj  kiased  by  the  old  princess  she  turned 
towards  me  ahd  said  aloud — 

''  Merci,  ma  petite  chatte  T 

If  you  can  find  any  moral  in  thiê  story, 
80  mudi  the  better  ! 

I  had  better  take  this  opportnnity  of  tell- 
ing  yoa  of  another  privilège  belonging  to 
their  most  (Siristian  Majestiës  when  they 
receiye  the  holy  sacrament 

The  ofBknating  priest  présents,  on  a  large 
patena,  as  many  oonsecrated  wafeirs  as  there 
bave  been  Kings  of  France  since  Glovis,  and 
the  King  sélects,  and  points  ont  one  parti- 
calar  wofer  by  touching  it  with  the  tip  of 
his  finger. 
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Another  custom  from  time  immémorial  is, 
to  burn  fire  only  in  the  censer  with  which 
homage  is  done  to  a  Eing  of  France — ^but  to 
the  queen,  or  anj  other  member  of  the  royal 
familj,  perfume  îs  put  in. 

It  appears  that  the  former  of  theee  two 
customs  dates  firom  the  time  of  Louis  le 
Débonnaire,  \¥hom  it  was  supposed  was  to 
hâve  been  poisoned  by  a  holy  irafer  ;  as  for 
the  latter,  it  is  generallj  attributed  to  the 
aversion  Phillippe  le  Bel  had  to  the  smell 
and  smoke  of  incense,  which  always  made 
him  faint. 

But  jou  must  now  hear  the  account  of  our 
pilgrimage  to  St.  MichaeVs  Mount. 

The  Abbess  of  Montivilliers,  bj  yirtue  of 
her  office,  had  an  obligation  to  fulfil  in  exe* 
cution  of  a  vow  made  bj  one  of  her  prede- 
cessors,  Agnes  of  Normandy,  aunt  of  Wil- 
liam the  Gonqueror,  and  this  consisted  in 
once  visiting  the  Ghurch  of  St.  Michaers-^ 
Mount  in  periculo  matie^ 

This  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  was  of  the 
same  order,  and  congrégation  as  that  of  Mon- 
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tiTillieis.  The  two  monasteries  had  each 
been  richly  endowed  by  the  ancestors  of  this 
Princess  Agnes,  particularly  by  William 
Longue-Epee,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

The  Àbbot  of  St  Michael,  and  the  Abbess 
of  Montivilliers  were  ^^erpetn^lproto-custodea 
of  the  oïder  of  St.  Michael,  and  to  this  da; 
they  possess  the  same  coUars  which  their  pre- 
decessors  Teceired  firom  Louis  XI  ;  the  Abbot, 
moreover,  is  canaeUler-né  to  the  Abbey  of 
Montivilliers,  the  latter  having  the  arms  of 
that  brotherhood  qnartered  with  her  own,  in 
token  of  alliance,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  lise  to  a  constant  séries  of  innocent 
jests,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it  made  a  sort 
of  fratemal  union  between  the  two  Abbeys, 
each  being  termed  by  the  other  "  irmgne  et 
vénérable  smir^ 

An  old  coach  was  patched  up  for  our 
joumey  in  which  the  defunct  Abbess  Madame 
de  Gonzague,  had  made  the  same  pilgrimage, 
which,  in  her  case,  lasted  an  immense  time, 
for  she  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  going  on  to  Paris  to  see  her  aunt  the  Pala* 
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tine^^.attdiûrâîtaaotharattiLt^  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Poland^f  who  lived  ai  Craoow. 

She  had  imagined  that  her  joamey  to  Po- 
land  would  haye  been  but  an  affair  of  twelvè 
or  fifteen  days,  •  bat  as  she  ti ould  only  aleep 
19  ^Bénédictine  Gonvents,  and  journèyed  from 
onë  to  another  starting  £roni  her  owjn  old 
Nunnéry  of  Notre  Dame  de  Montodortre,  she 
was  four  moaths  going,  and  .four  montbs 
retuming  !  The  best  of  it  wa^  that  sotbing 
would  induce  her  to  remain  more  ihan.eight- 
and-forty  hours  with  her  aunt  when  i^e.got 
tfaere,  because  she  said  she  Jbad  business  of 
importance  at  Montivilliers. 

Ail  thèse  Princesses  of  the  House  of  Nevers 
were  strange  beings. 


*  Anne  de  Oonzague  de  Biantone  de  Montferntt  de 
Clèves  et  de  Neve»,  wife  of  Edward  de  Bavière, 
Prince  Palatin  of  the  Hhine,  died  in  1684.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  wit^  and  her  intriguea  in  the 
time  of  la  Fronde. 

t  Louise-Marie  de  Gk>nzag«e,  daughter  of  Charles 
de  Gonzag^e,  Duc  de  NeverS;  and  afterwards  Duc  de 
Mantone.  She  married  in  1645  LadislBB  Jagellon 
King  of  Poland,  and  secondlj  in  1649  King  Jean- 
Casimir  Jagellon,  Brother  of  her  first  husband. 
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She  afterwards  told  her  Nuns  at  Meativil- 
Uerg,  that  whilst  partaking  of  the  hospitality 
of  a  Cionvent  in  the  Âustrian  States,  she  met 
ihere  two  merry  Priacess-Àbbesses»  wbo  took 
her  to  the  théâtre,  an  act  not  prohibited  in 
that  Ccmntrj.  It  so  happened  that  two  Nor- 
man Nuns  nrho  attended  her  as  acolytes,  and 
who  had  never  seen  anything  more  imposiDg 
than  the  High  Altar  on  the  occai^ion  of  the 
F&e  Dieu  were  so  utterly  overcome  by  liieir 
feelings  on  witnessing  the  glory  of  the  opéra 
that  on  entering  the  Box,  they  immediately 
fell  on  their  knees. 

One  of  thèse  good  old  ladies  was  still  living 
during  my  reâdence  at  Montivilliers.  I  re- 
collect  that  she  v^as  of  the  House  of  Mathan, 
one  of  the  most  anciènt,  and  noble  familles 
of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

Of  ail  that  she  had  seen  in  her  travels, 
that  which  had  made  the  strongest  impres* 
sion  on  her  was  the  fact  of  her  haVing  obser- 
ved  on  the  sign  of  an  Inn,  a  coat  of  arms 
very  similar  to  her  own  ;  in  time  she  became 
resigned  to  this  indignity,  but  it  was  no£- 
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without  much  diflBcultj  that  she  was  enabled 
to  lay  at  the  foot  of  tbe  cross,  so'  great  à 
mortification. 

On  arriving  at  tbe  lands  of  the  Baronj  of 
Oenest,  which  belong  to  the  Monks  of  St. 
Michael,  we  found  an  envoj  sent  from  thèse 
révérend  Fatbers  to  wait  upon  their  ''  insiçne 
et  vénérable sceur^'  of  Montivilliers,  to  whom 
he  did  not  fail  to  point  ont  certain  forms» 
which  he  considered  indispensable  to  the  re- 
gularitj  of  her  pilgrimage. 

From  this  point  the  Ladj  Abbess,  and 
her  two  aasistarUes  were  to  préserve  a  rigid 
silence  (anything  but  agreeable  to  me),  and 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore  beyond  a 
little  town  called  Pontorson,  and  at  that 
part  of  the  coast  nearest  St.  Michaers  Mount, 
my  aunt  alighted  from  her  great  coach  in 
order  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
on  foot. 

We  walked  I  think  for  nearly  an  hour  over 
a  firm  and  sandy  beach,  covered  with  shells, 
having  on  the  right,  the  green  and  woody 
coast  of  Normandy, — on  the  left  the  sea  of 
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Brittanj,  serene  and  blue  as  tbe  sky  ;  and 
before  us,  an  immense  pyramidal  rock,  the 
base  of  wbich  is  surrounded  bj  bigb  em- 
battled  walls,  witb  turrets  abutting  there- 
from, 

Tbe  flanks  of  tbe  wall  were  studded  with 
little  gotbic  édifices  intermingled  witb  pines* 
fig-trees,  ivj  and  oaks — tbe  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  mass  of  buildings,  stron^y 
built,  and  tbe  wbole  surmounted  by  an  im- 
posing  looking  basilisk  witb  its  bell  and 
pointed  belfry. 

Tbe  pinnacle  is  so  ricbly  wrougbt,  yet  so 
ligbt  witbal,  tbat  it  is  matcbless,  and  .on  tbe 
apex  stands  tbe  great  gilt  figure  of  tbe 
Ârcbangel  Micbael,  wbicb  tums  on  a  pivot 
according  to  tbe  direction  of  tbe  wind. 

Tbey  told  us  tbat  tbe  évolutions  of  tbis 
figure,  wbose  flaming  sword  seems  to  defy 
the  ligbtning  and  scatter  tbe  tbunderbolts, 
were  sometbing  extraordinary  during  tbe 
storms  of  tbis  tempestuous  climate.  Tbey 
next  sbowed  us  a  M.s.  of  a  propbecy  of  tbe 
Âbbot  Ricbard  de  Toustain  wbo  predicted 
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the  ruin  of  his  Âbbey  when  this  same  statue 
should  be  overthrown.* 

I  left  the  good  sisters  to  thôir  litanies 
wbiLst  I  picked  up  shells,  and  little  stones 
radiant  witb  a  tbonsand  bright  colours  ;  I 
leamt,  long  after  that,  tbat  thèse  were  frag- 
ments of  porphyry,  jaspar,  -figyptian  ser- 
pentine, agate»  and  other  oriental  materials 
which  bad  been  deposited  on  thèse  shores  of 
Armorica  hj  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

At  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  we  were  shown 
two  great  cannons  embedded  in  the  sand, 
fonned  of  bars  of  iron  bound  round  by  iron 
boops;.  thèse,  it  was  said,  had  been  dis- 
gracefuUy  abandoned  by  the  English  in  their 
last  attempt  upon  St.  MichaeVs  Mount. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  to  the  honor  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benoit,  that  thèse  enemies  of 
France  hâve  always  failed  in  the  same  under- 
taking,   which  is  easily   explained  by  the 

*  This.  statue,  which  dated  from  the  12th  Centtuy 
and  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Abbé  Rainulfe, 
de  Villedieu,  was  dashed  to  atoms  bj  lightning  in 
the  year  1788. 
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eourage  and  fidelitj  of  the  besieged  wben 
the  strand  is  dry,  for  at  high  w&tor  it  is  ab- 
aolutely  impossible  to  i^prooch  the  Mount. 

Not  far  fromtliecoQyentwhere  welodged, 
was  the  state  prison,  whicb  contained  only 
two  prifloners,  one  of  whom  was  the  Chevalier 
d'  0.,  who  waâ  there  on  suspicion  of  having 
killed  his  nièce  by  stabbing  her  with  a  sword. 
(He  was  said  to  be  half  mad,  but  the  Prior 
charitably  remarked  that,  "  that  was  unfair 
towards  the  other  hcUf!)" 

I  think  I  recollect  that  the  other  captive 
was  a  Canon  of  Bayeux,  who  could  not  keep 
his  hands  from  coining  ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
mania— a  ruling  passion  with  him.  Ire- 
member  too,  quite  well,  the  place  where  the 
Dutch  gazetier  was  confined,  but  I  never 
could  understand  how  Mlle,  de  Sillery  * 
could  hâve  the  face  to  publish,  forty  years 
afterwards,  thatit  was  an  iron  cage,  and  that 


*  The  CoxntesBe  de  Grenlis,  then  Mademoiselle  de 
Sfflery. 
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it  had  been  destroyed  by  his  pupil,  the  Duc 
de  Chartres.t 

It  was  a  large  room,  of  which  the  floor 
above  was  supported  bj  rafters,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Duc  de  Chartres  could  de- 
stroy  the  room  without  bringing  that  floor 
about  his  ears.  It  was  quite  rîght  and 
proper  to  sound  the  praises  of  a  French 
prince,  but  at  the  same  time  truth  only 
should  be  spoken.. 

Mlle  de  Sillery  had  no  scruples  on  this 
score,  because  she  had  to  do  with  readers 
who  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  from  the 
fact  of  people  knowing  no  more  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Michael  than  they  did  of  the 
Ghurch  of  Bron-les-Bourg  at  Bresse,  or  the 
royal    château    of    Ghambord,  which    are 


t  Louis  Philippe  D*OrleanSy  eleventh  of  tke  name 
Duc  D'Orléans,  de  Valois,  de  Chartres  and  de  Mont 
pensier,  premier  prince  of  the  blood  royal  and  Peer 
of  France.  He  was  then  Duc  de  Chartres — ^now 
Lieutenant  Greneral  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  title 
of  King  of  the  French.  28th  September  18S3. 
(Note  of  the  French  Editor.) 
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Aev6rthel688  three  of  tbe  graatest  curiosities 
in  the  kingdom  ;  St  Miohael's  Mount  défies 
description. 

Twentj  years  afterw&rds  I  revisited  it 
with  M.  de  Grequj  jour  grandfather,  when 
hewas  Inspecter  General  of  the  coasts  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy. 

The  Abbey  Ghurch  is  a  fine  édifice  of  the 
12th  century.  The  Uigh  Altar,  which  is 
raised  above  the  shrine  of  St.  Paternus» 
Bishop  ot  Avranches,  is  entirely  covered  with 
massive  silver,  as  well  as  the  tabernacle  and 
steps,  whi^h  support  a  fine  enamelled  figure 
of  the  Destroying  AngeL 

Beny^uto  Cellini  never  produced  any- 
thing  more  brilliant,  or  more  poetically 
fantastic  and  delicately  chiselled  than  the 
body  of  the  dragon,  which  is  uncoiled  and 
struggling  beneath  the  feet  of  the  arch- 
angel. 

At  the  spring  of  the  roof  about  the  choir, 
you  see  emblazoned  coacs  of  arms,  with  the 
liâmes  of   those    Norman    gentlemen  who 

B 
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fought  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  the 
years  1066  and  1067. 

h  is  easy  to  prove,  that  of  thèse  ancieut 
families,  noue  now  exist  in  Ëngland.  Tbey 
made  mysterious  mention  to  us  there,  of  a 
singular  pièce  of  corruption  attempted  by  a 
Duke  of  Somerset,  with  the  design  of  adding 
to  those  names,  that  of  Seymour  or  St. 
MauVy  which  he  asserted  had  been  the 
primitive  patronymic  of  bis  family,  and 
which  he  wished  to  see  figure  amongst  the 
companions  of  William  the  Conqueror  in 
order  to  make  good  bis  pretensions. 

Siich  a  proposai  as  this  was  received  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  and  you  may  imagine  that 
the  expences  incurred  by  tne  Seymours  in 
this  embassy  to  St,  Michaers  Mount  were  not 
inconsiderable. 

None  but  the  grandson  of  an  upstart- 
pedant,  such  as  the  preceptor  of  Edward  the. 
Sixth,  could  imagine  that  a  fake  inscription 
could  be  bought  for  money,  from  a  Catholic 
clergy,  from  French  gentlemen,  in  a  church 
and  within  the  sanctuary  of  a  Royal  Abbey  ! 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


A  luckj  misfortune  —  Death  of  the  Authoresa's 
Brother — Court  mourning — Journey  to  Paris — 
The  Coiiite^  Froulay— Hôtel  de  fireteuil— Its 
inmates — Their  peculiarities — The  loyelj  Emilie — 
Voltaire — Nebuchadnezzar  and  Prince  Cherry — 
The  Conunandeur — Ladj  Laura  de  Breteuil — ^A 
rarity,  a  British  Peeress  with  good  manners  ! — 
Aversion  of  the  Authoress  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
— Another  De  Breteuil. 


MiSFORTCJiiES  8X6  uot  uufrequently  produc- 
tive of  happiness  in  the  end,  for  in  consé- 
quence of  the  loss  of  mj  brother,  I  married 
M.  de  Créquy,  with  whoni  I  passed  thirty 
years  of  cloudless  and  unequalled  bliss. 
Had  I  not  become  a  great  heiress,  this  mar- 
E  3 
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nage  would  certainly  never  hâve  taken 
place,  for  ail  your  patemal  estâtes  were 
encumbered  with  mortgages  ;  your  giand- 
father  would  hâve  been  obliged  to  hâve 
formed  some  mère  mercenaiy  match,  a  cir- 
cumstance  unprecedented  in  your  family, 
and  the  idea  of  whlch  migbt  probably  hâve 
determined  him  not  to  marry  at  ail. 

To  return  to  my  brotber»  he  died  of 
small-pox  whilfit  with  the  army  of  the 
Maréchal  de  Yillars,  whtre  he  commanded 
my  father's  old  régiment,  the  Royai  Com- 
tois. His  death  occmrred  I  think,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1713,  ajid  my 
Aunt  de  Montivilliers,  x)ut  of  considération 
for  my  youth  and  knowing  the  love  I  bore 
my  brother,  prepared  me  gradually  for  the 
sad  news. 

She  coBtinued  this  cautkm  for  four  or 
five  months,  and  the  effect  to  me  was  as 
though  I  were  witnessing  his  slow  decUne 
in  some  protracted  illness  ;  I  w(»e  deep 
mouming  al]  the  time  withont.  guessing  at 
the  resd  state  of  the  case,  beeause  at""  tke 
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same  period  we  wcnre  wearing  parent's 
moiarBiûg  for  the  Maréchale  de  Tessé,  her 
husband  bemg  the  head  ôf  ont  house. 

AU  péopie  of  xank  assume  parent's 
monmîng  oa  the  death  of  the  head  of  their 
familj,  althoiigh  they  mght  haw  been  bat 
20th  icouânt  ;  it  mm  a  kind  of  déférence 
which  h&rid  iiig^  destiniony  to  the  dignity 
of  descente  and  a  display  of  Salie  law  which 
parvenus  dared  not  ape.  That  is  the  rea* 
«m  I  httVB  alwaj^  regretted  and  disapproved 
of  tMs  cQstofli  aot  heing  as  geaecal  suid  as 
ligamuidy  obsermed  as  it  used  to  be. 

It  IS  prettj  well  known  that  it  was  tlte 
Duchesse  de  Bèrry,  danghter  of  the  R^oit, 
who  ^ortened  ibt  diuration  of  ail  possible 
mouraiags  to  ooe  haif,  but  I  can  assope  yoa 
that  -witii  the  exception  of  the  Courtiers  of 
the  Palais  fioyal^  and  tiie  intimâtes  ci  the 
Luxembourg,  where  this  unwortiiy  princess 
reGftded,  no  «ne  would  adept  so  impertinent 
an  innovation  f  it  is  aisb  to  be  remarked; 
Ûskt  sinœ  her  introduction  amongst  the 
GohmbatSi  nràïher  the  Jtiobility  of  Artois 
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of  Britanj,  of  Burgandy,  Languedoc,  nor 
Dauphinj,  bave  ever  chosen  to  confoim  to 
this  whim  of  the  Diichesse  do  Beny. 

Towards  the  end  of  NoTember  1713|,  mj 
aunt  told  me  with  an  jsàr  of  mysterj  which 
set  me  thinking,  that  I  was  going  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Paris,  but  that  I  should  re» 
turn  to  the  Abbej  as  soon  as  I  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  my  grand-mother  de 
Froulay. 

I  cried  a  great  deal  at  the  séparation — 
that  was  the  least  of  the  evils — a^d  I  set 
off  with  mj  maîd  in  a  chawe  de  paste^ 
driven  bjr  two  postillions  which  mj  father 
had  dispatched  from  Paris  to  faring  me.  We 
arrived  after  six  days  travelling,  and  I 
alighted  at  the  Hôtel  de  Froulay,  Rue  St. 
Dominique,  where  I  beheld  my  father  for 
the  first  time,  but  he  received  me  as  thougb 
we  had  only  parted  the  day  heforc. 

His  Personal  appearance  was  most  pre-^ 
possessing,  and  his  manners  easy  and 
el^nt  ;  he  told  me  that  he  should  take 
me  to  live  with  my  aunt,  the  Baronne  de 
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&etaail,  becauae  the  Marquise  de  Froulay 
my  grand-mother,  passed  the  greater  part 
pf  her  time  on  the  road  between  Paris  and 
Versailles;  he  added  that  she  would  be 
good  enough  to  présent  me  in  certain  houses, 
and  conçiaded  by  enjoining  me  to  be  most 
eareful  iwnr  I  behaved  before  the  De  Bre- 
teuils,  as  the  family  were  exceedingly  par-, 
ticular  on  ail  points  relating  to  étiquette. 

My  father  ordered  me  a  panade  aux  con- 
fitureSf  andwethen  started  for  the  Hôtel 
de  Breteuil,  which  faced,  and  still  faces, 
the  garden  of  the.  Tuileries»  a  situation 
which  struck  me  as  so  enchanting  that  I 
burst  out  into  exclamations  of  pleasure, 
eliciting  thereby  the  remark,  that  I  was 
"  as  natural  as  it  was  possible  to  be  !" 

This  pretty  house  contains  only,  as  you 
know,  firom  seven  to  eight  rooms  on  each 
floor,  but  they  are  ail  decorated  and  gilt 
with  wondrouffrichness  ;  and  the  apartments 
àllotted  to  the  différent  members  of  the 
Breteuil  family  in  the  foUowing  manner  ; 

The  Marquise  de  Breteuil-Sainte-Çroix 
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occupied  the  groand  floor,  of  wbich  sfae  re- 
served  two  or  thiee  rooms  f (Mr  h^  mother, 
the  Maréchale  de  ThonuAid,  ^o  was  lady 
in  iM^aiting  to  the  Queen  of  En^iand,  and 
eldest  sister  of  the  Maiéchale  de  BerwjcL^ 
The  mother  and  danghta:  had  magnificeat 
apartments  in  the  new  château  of  St  i3er-« 
mains  ;  and  tbose  wfaidi  ihej  had  at  the 
Hôtel  de  Breteuil  were  considered  only  as  a 
sort  of  roost  for  them  in  Fatis. 

My  Âunt,  the  Baronne  de  Breteuil^Preaillj, 
inhabited  the  first  storj  of  the  Hôtel  ^itb 
her  hosband,  whose  librarj  engrossed  three. 
rooms  ;  the  second  was  occupied  only  by  the 


*  Wife  of  James  Fitz-James,  Duke  of  Berwick 
who  wa3  a  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards  James  the  Second,  bj  An4>ella>  Churchill, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  bom  1670.  He 
became  a  French  subject  bj  naturalization.  He  had 
commanded  the  armies  of  three  of  the  mostpowerfîd 
Monarchs  of  Europe,  iriz.,  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain, 
and  England  ;  and  was  inyested  with  the  first  dig- 
nities  of  those  kingdonui.  He  was  killed  at  the 
siège  of  Phillipsbourg,  in  1734.  The  Marshall  had 
married,  first^  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Clanricarde, 
of  the  houae  of  Burke,  in  Ireland  ;  and,  secondlj,  a 
ladj  of  the  name  of  Bulkelej,  bj  whom  he  had  tiie 
fret  Marshal  Fitz- James. — Vide  Biographie  Unir 
veraeUe.    (Trandator'g  NoU.) 
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Goantess    dowager  de    Breteuil-Gharmeuax, 

mj  other  aunt,  who  was  eldest  sistcr  of  tho 

Baronne,  aaid  a  de  Froulay  by  birth,  as  well 

as  her  sieter  and  myself.     She  would  never 

diare  her  fine  rooms  With  any  one,   and 

thought  the  De  Breteuils  dîd  not  do  half 

enougb  for  her. 
The  third  floor  was  tenanted  by  the  C!om- 

mandeur  de  Breteuil-Chantecler,  and  he  re- 

ceived  the  Bishop  of  iiennes  (Messire  Auguste 

de  Breteuil-Gonty)   ivhenever  that  worthy 

prelate  fancied   he  had  business  in  Paris, 

which  was  pretty  often. 

Last  of  ail,  the  five  chiidren.of  .my  aunt 
occupîed  the  fourth  story  ;  and  my  cousin, 
Emilie,  who  became  afterwards.  Marquise  du 
Châtelet»  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  room 
facing  the  Tuileries,  to  me.  They  banished 
her,  in  conséquence,  to  three  Httle  rooms, 
opening  upon  the  cul-d&^sac  Dauphin,  for 
which  (be  it  said,.  en  oasscmt)  she  never 
forgave  ine. 

You  peroeive  tiiat  I  was  now  transplanted 
into  the  ipidst  of  tehe  de  Breteuil  family  ; 
£  5 
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and  whenever  the  advice  of  my  father  oc- 
curred  to  my  mind,  I  fdt  as  if  I  were  in  a 
bed  of  thoras  :  however,  I  so  carefuUy  obr 
served  every  point  of  étiquette»  that,  in  time, 
habit  became  a  second  nature  to  me,  and  I 
insensibly  acquired  the  good  custom  of  never 
making  remarks  about  people  of  inferiqr 
rank,  without  first  looking  round  as  one 
would  do  in  the  présence  of  red-heads  and 
hunchbacks. 

M.  de  Breteuil  was  an  old  robin  who  ispoke 
pf  nothing  but  his  father,  the  Gontroller- 
general,  to  whom  one  had  always  to  say 
"  Monseigneur^' tins,  and  "  Monseigneur'^  that, 
in  fact,  he  never  opened  his  mouth  but  a 
"  Monseigneur^'  was  sure  to  drop  out  of  it. 

The  elder  of  my  aunts,  Marie  Thérèse  de 
Froulay,  was  an  arrogant  old  dowager,  proud,  . 
exacting,  and  self-sufficient,  to  a  degree. 
Although  she  affected  sovereign  oontempt  for 
the  pomp  which  surrounded  us  at  the  Hôtel 
de  Breteuil,  it  did  not  prevent  her  from 
never  stirring  except  in  a  coach-and-six, 
with  a  yeoman-pricker  and  four  lacquéys  in 
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State  liveries.  The  Baron  used  to  saj,  that 
the  équipage  of  Lis  sister-in-law.  was  like  a 
pageant  on  a  fête  day  ;  nevertheless,  to  the 
36000  frs.,  mrhich  he  had  to  paj  her  for 
dowrj  and  jointure,  he  regularlj  added 
24,000  as  a  présent  from  himself. 

She  had  seven  lady's  maids,  of  whom  one 
or  two  sat  up  with  her  ail  night,  to  protect 
her  from  ghosts  and  apparitions  ;  of  ail  the 
«owards  I  ever  knew  she  was  certainlj  the 
greatest  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  re- 
main alone  in  her  sister's  dressing  room, 
because  there  was  a  tiger's  skin  on  the  floor, 
of  which  she  stood  in  mortal  terroK 

Ail  the  said  Gountess  de  Breteuil  ate  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  was  s^  panade  (Forgeai^ 
and  she  never  supped  at  home,  consequently 
she  had  more  monej  than  she  knew  what  to 
do  with  ;•  but  this  was  np  consolation  to  her 
whilst  she  could  not  pay  her  Court  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  so,  in  the  forty-third  jear  of  her 
âge  she  en^ed  by  marrying  the  old  Marquis 
de  la  Yieuville»  thereby  gaining  the  entrée^ 
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as  he  had  once  been  gentleman  of  tbe  cbsm^ 
ber  to'the  late  Queen  Marie  Thérèse. 

Thifl,  she  fold  me,  decided  her  a(  onoe» 
but  I  fançj  the  100,000  écus  a  year  of  tbe 
ôld  Marquis  bad  alâo  tbeir  wëigbt  in  tbe 
scale.  She  was,  without  exception,  the 
coldest^bearted,  and  the  yainest  woman  I 
ever  encounteied,  wit^bout  a  single  idea  ia 
ber  wboie  head. 

Uj  cousin  Emilie,  (wbo  was  tben  called 
Mlle,  de  FreuiUy,  and  not  Mlle,  de  Breteuil^ 
in  order  to  distingHÊsb  her  £rom  her  cousin- 
gemian,  since  becorre  Mme.  de  Glermoot- 
Tonnerre)  iras  my  junior  by  three  or  four 
montbs,  but  i^e  was  at  lea^t  five  or  six 
indies  taller  than  myself,  Her  friend  Vol- 
taire pubUshed  her  bîrth  in  1 706,  to  make 
her  out  four  years  younger,  but  she  was  in 
reality  bom  on  the  seventeenth  of  December 
1702,  a  feu5ft  easily  proved  by  referring  to 
the  vestiy  of  St.  Roch. 

She  was  a  Colossus  iu  every  respect — 
wonderfuUy  strong,  and  prodigiously  awk*- 
ward.  Her  hands,  and  feet  were  of  the  most 
formidable  dimensions,  and  her  skin  like  a 
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nutmeg-grater  ;  in  sbort  the  lovely  £milie 
was  coarseness  personified,  and  because  Vol* 
taire  had  aasurance  eoough  to  speak  of  her 
beautj,  she  thought  it  necessary  to  rave  of 
algebra,  and  geometrj. 

The  most  unbearable  part  of  h^  oharac- 
ter  was  her  pedantrj,  and  Ae  was  always 
pluQiing  heraelf  on  her  superiority  of  Intel-' 
lecty  whilst^  on  ^e  contraiy,  her  memory 
was  most  defective»  and  her  mind  one 
hodge-podge  of  oonfiiseâ  ideas. 

For  instance,  she  askcd  us  one  night 
with  the  balf  innocent»  half  thoughtful  air 
she  generallj  assumed,  '^  which  we  believed 
most?  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  chaj3ged 
into  a  bull,  or  that  Pri«ce  Cherry  was 
inetamorpbosed  into  a  lûrd  V* 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  ânswered 
her  mother, 

^'  But  I  saw  it  in  ibe  bible/' 

''  You  never  saw  anytbing  of  the  kind/' 
said  my  aunt,  who  lost  no  opporlani);y  of 
opénly  reproving  her  ;  *\  go  and  find  the 
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bible  where  you  made  such  interesting  dis- 
coveries." 

'^  The  s^me  hour  uvas  the  thing  falûUed 
^*  upou  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  be  was  driven 
**  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and 
"  bis  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  Hea- 
"  ven,  tîll  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagle's 
"  feathers,  ànd  his  nails  like  bîrd's  daws/' 

'*  Wherô  do  you  read  tbat  he  was  changed 
into  a  beast  of  the  field?  He  went  mad 
without  doubt,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
his  tumîng  into  a  buU  ;  such  an  idea  is 
only  worthy  of  a  scuUery-maid  !" 

That  was  the  way  the  learned  Emilie 
studied,  and  such  was  the  use  she  made 
of  her  knowledge. 

I  can  understand  how  Voltaire  might 
hâve  had  a  fimcy  for  passing  her  off  as  a 
savante^  but  how  M.  Glairaut,  who  was  a 
grave  and  austère  man,  could  be  equally 
complaisant,  surpasses  my  compréhension. 

We  always  thought  she  must  bave  bribed 
him,  and  we  never  heàrd  of  the  genius  and 
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profound  learning  of  Madame  du  Ghâtelet 
iTeithout  bursting  into  fits  of  laughter, 
which  used  greatlj  to  annoy  Vol^^aîre. 

Of  the  Commandeur  de  Breteuil«  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rennes,  grand  master  of  the  royal 
chapel,  I  shall  bave  little  to  tell  jou,  except 
tbat  tbe  latter  was  notbing  but  a  mitred 
goose.  It  pleased  tbe  otber  to  be  always  in  a 
State  of  profound  melancboly,  but  be  was 
mild  in  bis  manners,  and  indulgent  to  bis 
dépendants,  excepting  only  bis  pursebearer, 
wbose  duties  be  rigorously  supervisée!. 

He  was  a  sort  of  enigma  to  bis  family, 
and  fnends,  and  wbenever  be  left  tbe  Hôtel 
de  Breteuil  on  foot  tbey  ran  to  tbe  Windows 
to  see  bim  pass  by,  for  every  one  regarded 
him  witb  unaccountable  curiosity,  not  un- 
mixed  witb  awe. 

Tbe  Commandeur  bad  a  caiiket  full  of  papers 
wbicb,  on  tbe  eigbteentb  of  April  1714,  be 
addressed  to  tbe  King  Louis  tbe  fourteentb  ; 
he  accompanied  tbe  valet  who  bad  charge 
of  them,  to  Versailles,  but  retumed  to 
Paris  by  bimself,  and  on  tbe  twentieth  of  tbe 
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same  month  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The 
nigbt  before  he  had  bumt  a  great  number 
of  letters,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  Monsieur 
the  Eing's  brother,  tbe  asbes  of  whicb  were 
found  in  his  fire  place. 

When  Madame  (Henrietta  of  England)  died, 
rumours  of  ail  kinds  were  afloat  ;  mnch  was 
also  said  on  the  decease  of  the  Commandeur 
de  Breteuil,  and  of  the  drcomstances  which 
preceded  it^  but  the  probabilitj  is,  he  died 
a  natural  death. 

I  remember  Mme.  de  Maîntenon  wrote  a 
veiy  prettj  note  on  the  melancholy  occasion. 

Lady  Laura  de  Breteuil,  otherwise  called 
the  Marquise  de  Sainte  Croix,  was  a  British 
peeress,  perfectly  polished  in  her  manners, 
although  of  high  bîrth  ;  two  things  of  rare 
occurrence  in  that  country  ;  but  there  was 
something  constrained  about  her,  and  she 
seemed  alwajs  ill  at  ease,  and  continually 
wishing  to  thrust  upon  us  her  pretensious 
to  the  royal  tribe  of  the  CBryens^  and  the 
Princes  of  Thomond,  whose  heiress  she 
was. 
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Her  Êtther,  who  became  a  Marsfaal  of 
France,  and  her  mother^  vrlxo  was  contrôla 
1er  of  the  household  to  the  Englibli  Court 
at  St.  Germains,  were  two  red-ho(  Jacobites, 
and  both  remarkably  bad-tempercd  cmi- 
grants. 

Qmot  in  her  life,  tbe  Marédiale  de  Tho- 
mond  told  me  an  amusing  anecdote  :  At  the 
moment  she  was  about  to  embark  in  the 
suite  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Ëngland, 
(Marie  de  Modena),  she  promised  an  old 
aunt  whom  she  left  in  Ireland,  a  certain 
Lady  Stuarti  to  write  her  ail  the  news 
about  her  cousin,  King  James,  and  to  dé- 
tail the  manner  in  which  tbe  Stuarts  were 
received  at  Versailles.* 

She  however  contented  herself  with 
merely  sending  her  a  lepf  out  of  her  prayer 


*  Louis  the  Fourieenth  did  not  fail  to  receive  his 
guests  in  a  very  splendid  maimer  ;  the  Palace  of 
St.  Germaixia,  ma^ificentlj  fitted  up,  waci  assîgned 
to  James  and  his  Qneen,  with  50,000  crowns  by 
waj  of  outfit,  andafurther  montbJjr  allowance  of 
50,000  francs. — Vide  Klose's  Mtoioirs  çf  Prince 
Charles  Stuart» 
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book  :  containing  the  l^nning.  of  the 
Fsalm,  "  Tha  Lord  said  unto  mj  Lord,  sit; 
thou  on  mj  right  hand,  until  I  ma;ke  thme 
enemies  my  footstooL'" 

Nothing  could  bfîdiwve  ajppUcable  tban 
the  beginning  of  tbis  verse — would  to  God 
tbat  its  coLclusîon  were  realized  as  far  as 
tbat  abominable  stadtholder  William  were 
concerned  !  Ëver  since  I  was  an  infant,  I 
bave  held  him  in  exécration,  and  felt  for 
him  a  patriotic  hatred  which  will  never  be 
effaced. 

I  know  not  wbetber  I  bave  dic^amt  it^ 
but  mj  impression  is,  tbat  tbe  Marècbal  de 
Tbomond  and  bis  wife,  wbo  were  thenalways 
called  Lord  and  Lady  O'Bryen  de  Clare,* 
had  another  daughter  married  to  the  Duc 
de  Praslin. 

Before  I  bave  done  with  the  De  Breteuils 
and  their  relations,  I  bave  yet  to  tell  you 


*  Lord  Clare  raised  and  commanded  a  régiment  of 
the  Irii^  Brigade  in  the  service  of  France.  He  fell 
mortallj  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Ramillies.— 
(Translator's  Note.)  Vide,  MUitary  History  of 
the  Irish  Nation,  hy  the  late  Mathew  &Conor  Esq, 
—Dublin;  1845. 
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of  another  member  of  the  family»  the  most 
sensible,  the  best  ioformed,  the  most  affection- 
ftte  of  them  ail.  I  never  knew  so  loveable 
and  interesting  a  woman,  and  therefore  I 
hâve  resenred  her  to  the  last,  for  a  bonne- 
bouche  as  it  ^lere. 

Gabrielle  Anne  de  Froulaj,  Baronne  de 
Breteuil  and  de  Preuilly  was  renowned  for 
her  great  beauty.  She  was  one  of  tbose 
striking  sort  of  persons  that  one  sees  but 
once,  and  that,  with  the  impression  that 
one  shall  never  see  their  like  again.  U&t 
complexion  was  perfectlj  eztraordinary,  sb 
natural  and  so  fresh  ;  her  hair  was  coal 
black,  her  eyebrows  dark,  and  her  eyes  the 
deepest  grey,  but  soft  in  expression  and  fnlî 
of  intelligence. 

She  was  naturally  serions,  and  I  do  not 
thînk  any  one  ever  saw  her  smile  except  out 
of  complaisance,  or  from  tenderness  when 
she  beheld  her  children,  who  were  the  sweet- 
est  créatures  possible,  (always  excepting  the 
awkwàrd  Emilie). 

My  dear  good  aunt  was  very  superstitions 
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on  the  aeore  of  pressentimenSf  and  whe&  bar 
diildren  were  the  oliject  of  tbern»  anj  op- 
position to  tbesteps  whicb  she  might  think 
it  necessary,  in  conséquence,  to  take»  would 
excite  ber  anger  Until,  mild  and  sahmissive 
as  she  generally  was,  she  wotild  denounce 
her  husbaiid  as  the  incarnation  <jf  ail  that 
was  despotic, 

''  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  the  motber  of 
jour  children  haâ  less  natural  iastinct  Bfid 
foresight  than  the  mother  of  jour  ehîckeas  1 
is  it  necessary  fox  yw  to  bave  spied  the 
hawk  tefore  the  hen  is  perœiikted  to  aknn 
herself  about  the  safetyof  her  hrood  V 

The  earnestness  of  ber  manner  if  not  the 
justice  of  the  comparLson,  used  to  act  like 
magie,  and  her  husband  would  reply  in  the 
most  resigned  manner, 

'^  Pray  go,  madame,  go  and  estaUish  yoor- 
self  close  to  the  collège  of  La  Flèche,  sinco, 
you  bave  heen  warned  in  a  dream  that  your 
son  is  about  to  be  sei2ed  with  convulsions/' 

For  this  once,  bowever,  my  aunt  had 
made  a  good  guess»  and  eight  days  after- 
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wards  we  saw  her  return  with  her  second 
son,  whom  she  had  snatched  frotn  collège, 
and  fîx)m  the  jaws  of  death,  by  making  him 
swallow  draughte  of  lettuce  juice,  tbe  first 
time  such  a  remedj  was  ever  heard  of  for 
convulsions. 

The  little  cousin  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking,  was  the  father  of  the  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  the  présent  Home  Minister.  His 
only  daugbter  married  the  Comte  Gojon  de 
Matignon,  and  the  issue  of  their  marriage 
was  also  an  enlj  daughter,  married  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duc  de  Montmorency. 

Shofdd  wie  haiEethemirfortui&e  to  lose  you, 
Madame  de  Montmorency  will  become  my 
heiress,  a  pièce  of  good  fortune  to  which  I 
do  not  devoutly  désire  she  should  attain  !^ 

*  The  gravdflon  loid  the  0on  of  the  Author  died 
before  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  the  grand&ther  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montmoreney,  who  ooase- 
qpsnilj,  in  the  jear  1833  inh^rited  aU  the  posses* 
lions  of  Madame  de  Créquy,  in  which  jear  occurred 
alao,  the  death  of  Madame  de  Matignon,  her 
mothm^-^C^ote  of  FrenchScUtor.J 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Useful  Manual  ! — M.  de  Fonienelle — Amusîng  scène 
at  La  Fontaine*s  death — ^Marquis  de  Dangeau-^-^ 
Duke  de  St.  Simon — Jean  Baptiste  Bonsoeau 
— Milord  George  Keith  D'Athry,  Marischal  of 
Scotland — Confessions — The  Dowager  Marquise 
de  Froulaj — Maréchal  de  Tessé— St.  Cyr — Louis 
the    Fourteenth — Madame   de    Maintenon — The 

.  Ghapel — Messieura  les  Anglais  no  right  to  "  God 
save  the  Kingl" 


My  aunt  found  me  tolerably  wdl-informed, 
but  her  expérience  taught  her,  that  life  in  a 
Convent  was  scarcely  the  school  for  the 
world. 

You  will  see  thàt  Madame  de  Breteuil 
was  a  most  scieutifically-polished  person  ; 
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much  to  my  surprise,  for  she  only  quitted 
the  Convent  of  St.  Madeleioe-en-Dunois  to 
marrj  a  husband  whose  rank  and  profes- 
sion did  not  admit  of  his  breathing  the 
courtly  air  of  Versailles. 

She  began  by  making  me  read  **  La  Civi- 
lité puérile  et  horméte^  a  book  published 
jears  ago  at  Poitiers,  and  full  of  fooleries. 

For  instance,  it  enjoined  one  to  be  care- 
fiil  not  to  spit  in  one's  neighbour's  pocket  ; 
that  at  diuner  it  is  not  correct  to  blow  otae's 
nose  on  the  table  napkin  ;  neither  ought 
the  hair  to  be  combed  in  church,  but  abore 
ail,  one  was  to  guard  against  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  behind  the  back,  because 
it  was  an  act  of  incivility  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament!  '' Tou  must  know,''  said  she, 
'*  that  the  dandies  of  the  time  of*  the  late 
King  Louis  XIII,  wore  their  hair  long,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  combs  in  their 
pockets,  a  custom  which  old  people  hâve  not 
yet  abandoned,  and  as  to  using  table-napkins 
as  pocket-handkerchiefs,  it  is  much  to  be 
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widbed  that  certain  provincial  gentlemen, 
beginning  mth  the  Connt  and  Chevalier  de 
Montesquieu  would  take  this  advice  into 
considération,  for  he  dœs  not  even  spare  the 
table  cloth  !'' 

In  otber  respects  her  instructions  were 
perfectly  devoid  of  frivolity,  and  without 
any  pretension  to  pedantrj»  oonsequently  I 
listened  to  ber  with  pleasure  and  confidence. 

I  bave  now  survived  this  wise  and  excel- 
lent woraan  seventy-five  years,  and  never 
bave  I  had  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  of 
anything  she  taught  rae. 

Tbe  domestic  circle  at  tbe  Hotd  deBreteuil» 
comprised  at:  tbe  utmost  twenty  intimâtes, 
who  bad  covers  laid  for  tbem  at  tbe  supper 
table  every  day  according  to  tbe  fasbion  of 
tbe  times,  and  tbe  bospitality  of  tbat  ricb 
and  libéral  bouse. 

To  give  you  a  complète  idea  of  tbe  extent 
of  the  establislimcnt,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  in  Paris  alone,  my  aunt  and  uncle 
bad  forty-four  servants.    Monsieur  de  Fonte- 
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nellé*  used  to  sup  there  regularly  every 
Thursday  ;  he  was  then  about  forty-five 
jears  of  âge  but  no  one  would  hâve  taken 
him  for  more  than  six-and-thirty.  He  was 
a  handsome  man  of  five  feet  eight,  with  fine 
regular  featnres  ;  his  address  pleasing,  and 
bis  manners  gentle  and  agreeable.  He  had 
withal,  a  gay  and  open  expression  of  counte- 
nance,  and  though  he  had  contracted  a  habit 
of  stooping,  still  was  he  most  graceful  in  ail 
his  movements  ;  in  fact  he  was  a  person 
quite  out  of  the  common  way. 

Fontenelle  was  benevolence  and  charity 
itself  ;  he  gave  away  about  a  quarter  of  his 
iricome  every  year  to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  he  could  ever 
hâve  been  accused  of  egotism  and  want  of 
leeling. 


♦  Bernard  le  Borier,  Ecujer,  Sieur  de  Fontenelle, 
perpétuai  Secretarj  of  the  Académie  Royale  des  Sci- 
ences, died  in  Paris  in  17£^7  aged  one  hundred  ail  but 
three  months.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Pierre  Cor- 
neille, and  distantly  related  to  Mlle.  Scudery.--(Note 
by  the  Author.) 
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I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  ridiculons 
story  of  the  asparagus  dressed  in  oil,*  but 
as  having  happened  to  some  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  whilst  Voltaire,  forty  or  fifty  years 
afterwards,  was  spiteful  enough  to  republish 
it,  making  Fontenelle  the  hero. 

"  How  can  they  accuse  you  of  want  of 
feeling  my  dear  and  good  Fontenelle  V*  said 
my  aunt  one  day. 


*  Fontenelle,  it  seems,  had  a  great  liking  for  this 
vejçetable,  and  preferred  it  dressed  with  oiL  One 
day  a  certain  bon-vivant  Abbé  with  whom  he  was 
extremelj  intiinate,  came  unexpectedly  to  dinner  ; 
the  Abbé  was  yery  fond  of  asparagus  also,  but  lilçed 
his  dressed  with  butter.  Fontenelle  said  that  for 
such  afrîend  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  which  he  did 
not  fee]  himself  capable,  and  that  he  should  haye 
half  the  dish  of  asparagus  which  he  had  just  ordered 
for  himself,  and  that  half,  moreover,  should  be  donc 
with  butter.  While  they  were  conversing  away 
very  loyingly  and  waiting  for  dinner,  the  poor  Abbê 
falls  suddenly  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  upon  which 
Fontenelle  instantly  sprinos  up,  scampers  down  to 
the  kitchen  with  incredîble  agiUty,  and  bawls  out 
to  his  cook  with  eagemess  : — "  The  whole  with  oil  ! 
the  whole  with  oil,  as  at  first  î" — Beview  of  Grir 
min  s  Gorrespondence,  Ediiiburgh  Review  for  Sep- 
ternber  18U. 
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^  Becaiise,^'  he  replied  with  a  smile,  ^'  I 
am  not  yet  dead  T 

He  held  strawberries  in  high  estiroation, 
and  had  grcat  reliance  on  their  sanatory 
qnalities.  He  was  attackad  regularly  every 
year  of  his  life  with  fever,  "  but'*  he  would 
exclaim  ''  if  I  can  only  last  till  the  straw- 
berries corne  in!"  This  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  do  ninety^nine  times»  and  he  at- 
tribated  his  longerity  entirely  to  the  use  of 
strawberries  ! 

I  could  tell  you  a  thousand  amusing  stories 
of  Fontenelle,  but  they  hare  been  already 
rdated,  and  I  shall  always  endeavour  to 
wf ite  only  of  what  you  could  not  read  else- 
where. 

I  will  merely  relate  to  you  one  more 
anecdote,  often  repeated  by  Voltaire,  and 
also  told  by  Fontenelle,  (an  authority  which 
bas  a  différent  kind  of  weight  with  me  to 
Voltaire's)  ;  La  Fontaine  was  very  iU,  and 
had  just  receivedthe  last  sacraments;  he 
asked  his  old  friend,  Madame  Gomuel  (of 
whom  Madame  de  Serigné  speaks)  if  it 
F  3 
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would  not  be  quite  the  proper  thing  for  him 
to  be  carried  on  a  truck  in  his  shirt  and 
barefooted,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to 
the  gâte  of  Notre-Dame,  where  he  would  be 
supposed  to  be  making  an  "  amende  honor- 
able,'' for  ail  he  had  written  and  said  ! 

"  Only,''  he  continued,  "  you  must  find 
some  one  to  hold  up  my  taper,  for  I  should 
never  hâve  strength  to  carry  it,  and  I  should 
much  like  to  employ  one  of  those  smart 
lacqueys  of  our  neighbour  the  Président  de 
Nicolay." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  and  die  quietly,  my 
good  man,^'  was  ail  the  answer  he  got  from 
old  Oornuel  ;  "  you  hâve  always  been  a 
great  goose/' 

"  That  is  very  true/'  replied  La  Fontaine, 
"  and  it  is  very  lucky  for  me,  as  I  hope 
that  God  will  take  pity  on  me  on  that  ac- 
count  ;  mind  you  tell  every  one  that  I  sin- 
ned  from  foUy  and  not  wickedness — ^that 
would  Sound  much  better  ;  would  it  not  V 
.  "  I  wish  you  would  let  me  alone,  and  die 
in  peace  !''  exclaimed  the  other. 
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The  Chevalier  de  la  Sablière  told  Fonte- 
nelle,  that  La  Fontaine's  confessor  and  ail 
«7ho  were  présent,  ended  by  laughing  out- 
right,  and  the  last  words  of  the  good  mcm 
were  the^e  :  '*  Je  vois  bien  que  je  suis  devenu 
plus  héte  que  le  bon  Dieu  n'est  saint,  et  c'est 
beaucoup  dire  en  vérité  T 

The  Marquis  de  Dangeau  used  to  corne 
and  sleep  sometimes  at  the  Hôtel  de  Breteuil, 
but  he  was  always  wrapt  in  such  impénétrable 
folds  of  décorum,  that  I  am  really  at  a  loss 
what'  to  tell  y  ou  about  him,  except  that, 
10  me,  he  was  the  most  annoying  person  in 
the  world,  and  I  was  always  in  alarm  lest  I 
should  say  or  do  somethiug  of  which  he 
would  disapprove. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  he  was 
writing  his  memoirs,  and  when  at  last  they 
appeared,  they  did  not  strike  me  as  being 
either  more  interesting  or  less  insignificant 
than  their  author. 

The  olADuc  de  St.  Simon,  who  used  only  to 
pay  us  visits,  and  never  supped  from  home 
lest  he  should  hâve  to  entertain  in  return, 
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was  also  fabricating  mamoirs.  I  say  fabri- 
cating,  because  I  bave  beard  bim  protest  in 
mj  présence,  more  tbau  a  handred  times, 
that  none  of  tbe  circumstances  th^rein  de- 
tailed,  eter  bappened  to  bim  !  Yon  maj 
tberefore  jttdge  ol  the  estimation  in  wfaieh 
I  beld  bis  veraeity.  He  was  a  misérable 
sick  créature,  drîed  np  witb  envy,  devoured 
by  vain  ambition  and  always  barping  upon 
bis  ducal  ooronet.  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau 
used  to  compare  h\&  eyes  to  ^*  two  coals  set 
in  an  omelette,^  and  triâing  as  tbe  simile 
seems,  it  is  not  tbe  less  true. 

Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  wbo  bad  tbe  &ce 
of  a  Silenus,  and  tbe  figure  of  a  rustiç, 
came  sometimes  to  dine  at  tbe  Hôtel  de 
Breteuil,  but  not  to  gtapy  as  tbat  would  not 
bave  been  de  convenance.  We  were  en- 
cbanted  witb  bis  odes,  and  my  uncle  allowed 
bim  a  pension  of  600  livres,  whicb  our 
cousins  continued  to  bim  in  Flanders  after 
bis  exile  and  lawsuit»  in  wbicb  Saurin  be- 
haved  most  unwortbily. 
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Milord  Maxéchal,*  why  ahould  I  not  speak 
to  y  ou  of  Milord  Maréchal  ?  siûce  every 
oû€  who  tells  you  of  the  affection  with 
which  he  inspired  me,  will  also  be  obliged 
to  allow  that  we  conducted  ourselves  with 
perfect  propriety  towardseachother.  Milord 
Maréchal — (I  shall  never  be  able  to  write 
that  name  without  émotion  !)  was,  when  I 


George,  Ninth,  Earl  of  Keith;  he  was  at- 
taintedibr  the  part  he  iook  in  the  Rébellion  of 
1715,  and  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  ;  the 
Attthor  of  thèse  Memoirt  bas  not  oyerdrawn  bis 
pioture,  ail  cotemponuy  writen  agreeing  that  he 
ma  a  most  interestuig  dbaaraoter.  Boiufleau,  in  bis 
'^GonlëssîonB,'*  (VoL  iii,  Livre  lu.)  speaks  of  Mm  in 
the  moet  affeotionate  terms.  Lord  Mahon,  in  bis 
'^History  of  Europe,"  publiabes  a  curious  letter 
from  Lord  Keith  to  Prince  James,  reproaching  the 
Pt«tender,  apparently,  with  justice.     He  writes, — 

"  My  heaUh  and  my  heart  are  brohe  Jby  âge  and 
"  croêaes.  I  reeUne  to  retire  front  the  world  and 
''frotn  ail  afavre/" 

He  withdrew  to  the  Court  of  Pnissia,  and  was 
honotired  with  the  friendship  of  the  King,  who  con- 
ferred  upon  him  the  insignia  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
sent  him  Ambassador  to  France,  and  tiflerwards  ap- 
pointed  him  Gtexemor  of  Nenfchatel.  He  was 
descended  firom  that  Sir  John  Keith  (third  son  of 
William  Earl  Mariscbal)  who  preserred  the  Regalia 
of  Scotland  from  falling  into  the  bands  of  Oliver 
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8aw  him  at  loy  uncle's,  a  handsome  Scotch- 
man,  twenty-four  yeara  of  âge,  intelligent, 
sensible  and  grave.  He  came  from  England 
on  a  mission  from  the  English  Jacobites  to 
the  refugees,  and  he  had  political  audiences 
at  the  Hôtel  de  Breteuil,  where  he  used  to 
meet  his  uncles  the  Dukes  of  Perth  *  and 
Melfort. 

K  you  wish  to  hâve  an  idea  of  his  Per- 
sonal appearance,    you  must  look  at  that 


Cromwell  by  depositing  it  underground  in  the 
church  of  King-Kenneth,  (commonlj  called  Kinefif) 
for  whicb  services,  and  his  great  loyaltj  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  Sir  John  was,  at  the  Be^tora- 
tion,  created  Knight  MarischaL  An  ancestor  of 
this  familj  had,  for  his  services,  been  created  Heri- 
table  Great  Marischal  of  Scotland  bj  Malcolm  the 
Second.  In  1380,  Sir  Edward  Keith,  the  Sixteenth 
Marischal,  was  created  Lord  Keith,  and  in  1455, 
WiUiam,  the  Fourth  Lord  was  by  James  the  Second, 
created  Earl  MarischaL — (TrandaUyr\  Note.) 

♦  The  Duke  of  Perth  was  a  son  of  the  Lord  John 
Drummond  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
insurrection  of  1715.  He  is  described  as  being  of 
a  ''  very  délicate  constitution,  but  bold  as  a  lion  in 
the  field."  He  made  his  escape  after  the  Battle  of 
Culloden,  but  died  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
French  coast.  He  was  the  Sixth  Earl  and  the  Third 
pominal  Duke  of  his  fiunily. — (Trandators  Note.) 
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tharming  portrait  of  the  handsome  Gaylus» 
the  fevorite  of  Henry  the  third,  which  you 
inherited  from  the  Connétable  de  Lesdigui- 
ères ,  and  which  is  among  our  pictures  in  a 
gilt  frame  encrusted  with  amethysts.  (Be 
it  said  in  speakingof  this  pictore,  that  Henry 
the  third  had  forgotten  it  in  his  oratory  at 
Ghenonceaux,  and  it  was  Queen  Louise  de 
Vaudemont»  who  presented  it  to  the  Gon- 
stable.) 

The  young  Lord  fell  in  love  with  your 
grandmother»  then  a  young  girl,  and  not  de- 
void,  (according  to  other  people)  of  attrac- 
tions. We  began  by  looking  at  one  another 
first  with  curiosity,  then  with  interest,  and 
at  last  with  émotion.  Next«  we  used  to 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  each  other 
without  being  able  to  answer  a  word,  and 
then  neither  could  speak  at  ail  in  the  pré- 
sence of  the  other  owing  to  our  voices  at 
first  trembling  and  thenfailingus  altogether  ; 
so  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  one  day 
€aid  to  me,  apropos  to  nothing,  '\  If  I  dared 
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to  fall  in  love  with  you,  would  yôu  ever  for- 
give  me  V 

^'  I  shotdd  be  enchanted  !"  said  I,  and  we 
relapsed  into  our  usnal  formai  silence,  be* 
stowing  as  many  looks  as  we  oould  upon  one 
another  and  our  eyes  beaming  with  radiant 


In  this  manner  dîd  we  spend  six  weeks  or 
two  monthSy  looking  witbout  speaking,  each 
day  bringing  increased  delight.  My  aunt 
permitted  him  to  give  me  some  lessons  in 
Spanish,  not  Engiish,  for  in  fact,  at  that 
time  no  oue  thought  of  learning  Engiish,  nor 
any  other  northem  language.  The  peojde 
of  the  north  learnt  French,  but  the  French 
leamt  only  Italian  or  Gastillian. 

Milord  Georges  spoke  Spanish  and  Italian 
quite  as  well  as  French,  that  is  to  say, 
perfectly.  He  came  once,  and  sat  upon  a 
bench  behind  mine,  for  a  young  lady  in  my 
day  wâs  never  installed  in  a  chair  with  a 
back,  much  less  in  an  arm  chair.  As  the 
lessons  which  he  gave  me  never  took  place 
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ezeq>t  in  tbe  Hôtel  dç  Breteuil»  under  the 
eye  of  my  aunt»  and  in  the  présence  of 
numerous  spectators,  there  was  no  reason 
whj  mj  cousin  Emilie  should  take  offenee  ; 
and  yet  this  was  always  the  case  ! 

Milord  Georges  had  tranàlated  iflto  French 
for  me  (aiter  the  English  fashion,  in  blank 
verse,  that  is  to  say,  without  rhyme,  but  not 
without  reason)  a  charming  stanza  that  his 
&ther  had  written  for  him,  and  which  I  ofteu 
in  my  thonghts  apply  to  you; — 

"  When  first  thy  ii^'ning  eyes  beheld  the  light 
Thou  wert  in  teaiB,  whikt  Uioae  around  thee  siniled, 

So  lire,  that  when  thy  spîrit  takes  its  flight 
Thine  be  the  smiles  and  theirs  the  tears  my  chîld  !"^ 

He  related  to  rae  one  evening  with  great 
glee,  the  adventures  of  some  Dutch  heires^s, 


"  Quand  vos  yeux  en  nai&sant,  s'ouvraient  à  la 

lumière 
"  Chacun  vous  souriait,  mon  fils,  et  nous 

pleuriez 
"  Vivez  si  bien,  q[u'un  jour  4  votre  dernière 

heure 
"  Chacun  verse  des  pleurs  et  qu*on  vous  voie 

sourire." 
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who  had  eloped  with  an  English  Orange  nuin  ; 
her  parents  had  put  in  the  London  papeis^ 
that  if  she  wotild  not  return,  at  least  to  send 
back  the  key  of  the  tea-caddy,  which  she 
had  carried  away  with  her  ! 

Thîs  set  me  off  laughing,  upon  which  Mlle, 
de  Preuilly  fancied  we  weTe  making  gaine 
of  her,  when  I  am  sure  she  wasr  not  even  in 
our  thoughts.  Emilie  uttered  thereon  some 
remarks  and  this  decided  the  young  lord  to 
make  a  proposai  of  marriagefor  me,  which  was 
immediately  submitted  to  my  father,  my  grand- 
mother  (of  whom  I  hâve  lately  spoken),  and 
my  Aunt  De  Breteuil-Gharmeaux,  the  coward, 
who  shrieked  at  the  idea,  because  the 
Marischal  of  Scotland  must  be  a  Protestant  ! 

I  had  never  thought  of  that  !  The  dis* 
covery  burst  upon  me  so  suddenly  and  so 
grievously,  that  I  canuot  even  now  dwell  on 
it  without  shuddering,  and  without  having  a 
bitter  recollectîon  of  what  Isuffered.  We 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  was  a  Calva- 
nist^smd  he  said  so  himself  ;  and  beaven  is 
my  witnessy  that  from  that  moment  I  did 
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not  hesitate.  I  refosed  the  hand  of  milord 
Maréchal  ;  and  two  dajs  afterwards  he  set 
off  to  return  to  his  own  countrj;  from 
Whence  he  wrote  to  m j  aunt  to  saj,  that 
grief  and  despair  would  lead  him  to  acte 
which  would  bring  him  to  the  scaffold. 

Thefre,  my  dear  child,  is  the  histoiy  of 
the  onij  prédilection  I  ever  had  in  my  life 
for  any  one  except  M.  de  Gréquy,  to  whom  I 
was  honest  enough  to  talk  of  it  without 
reserve. 

When  we  met  again  after  a  lapse  of  many 
yearS)  we  made  a  discovery  which  equally 
sarprised  and  affected  us  both.  We  had 
neyer  ceased  thinking  of  one  another  ;  our 
hearts  had  been  so  devotedly  attached,  that 
they  remained  replète  with  sentiments  which 
at  first  made  us  melancholy,  but  were  after- 
wards  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification. 

There  is  a  world  of  différence  between  the 
love  which  has  endured  throughout  a  life- 
time,  and  that  which  bumt  fiercely  in  our 
youth,  and  there  paused.  In  the  latter  case, 
Time  has  not  laid  bare  defectSi  nor  taught 
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man  bas  been  the  joy  and  comfort  of  the 
rest  of  my  lifel 

Milord  George  Keith  d'Athry  was  heredi- 
tary  Marischal,  and  premier  Earl,  a  Peer  of 
Scotland,  Knîght  of  the  Garter  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Black  Eagle.  One  sees  everjr- 
where  in  prînt,  according  to  d'Alembert,* 
that  he  was  born  in  1685,  but  he  told  me 
often  that  he  was  born  the  third  of  Decem- 
ber  1686.  He  terminated  his  earthly  career 
in  1778  at  the  Court  of  Prussia  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  the  intimacy  of  the  King,  and 
the  Memory  of  Milord-Maréchal  will  always 
be  held  by  me  in  révérence  and  affection. 

It  is  high  time  that  I  should  now  corne  to 
my  grandmother  de  Froulay,  who  was  kept 
continually  going  backwards  and  forwards 


*  John  le  Rond  d'Alembert  reoôived  his  first  édu- 
cation in  the  collège  of  Les  Quatre  Nations,  among 
the  Jansenists.  He  waa  secretarj  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  a  most  subtle  agent  in  that 
hostilityagainst  Christianity^  carriedon  by  Voltaire, 
Diderot  and  others,  who  assisted  in  the  Ençy- 
clopœdia. — (TramUUar's  NoU.) 
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on  the  high  road  frcHii  Paris  to  Versailles, 
and  from  Yersaillea  to  Paris  because  Madame 
la  Chancelière  was  ill  at  Versailles,  and  the 
Âbbé  de  St.  Geneviève  was  ill  at  Paris,  so 
that  for  nine  or  ten  days  after  my  arrivai  we 
had  been  nnable  to  find  her  at  home  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  measure»  for  my  pré- 
sentation at  Court. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Froulay  \"  she  ex- 
claimed  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  "  is  it  possible 
that  you  announced  your  arrivai  to  me  -'i  I 
am  quite  shocked  and  misérable  about  it  !" 

She  then  made  me  a  remarkably  low  curt- 
sey  without  asking  me  to  sit  down,  as  the 
Duchesse  d^Usez,  was  waiting  for  her  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  to  hear  tidings  of  their 
Génovéfain. 

He  recovered,  but  the  Chancelière  de 
Pont-Chartrain  died,  which  was  a  great  relief 
to  my  grandmother. 

She  was  attired  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time  of  La  Fronde  in  a  high  cap  with-five 
rows  of  starched  frills  ;  she  had  on,  an  open 
robe  over  an  old  under-dress  of  silver  tissue» 
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on  which  were  embroidef  ed  in  relief,  ail  the 
animais  that  were  ever  in  the  Ark;  oae 
would  bave  sai<l  it  had  been  the  DachesBe  de 
Longueville,  and  I  could  not  tako  my  eyes 
oflf  her.* 

Two  dajs  afterwards  she  came  to  the  Hôtel 
de  Breteuil  to  retum  mj  visit,  aiid  also  to 
arrange  about  taking  me  to  Versailles  as  it 
was  deemed  indispensible  that  I  should  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Maréchal  de  Tessé* 

He  scarcely  ever  came  to  Paris,  and  bad 
already  evinced  a  désire  to  see  me>  by  ez- 
pressing  surprise  that  I  had  not  yet  been  in- 
iroduced  to  him,  our  salie  chiefiain. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  should  go  to  Ver* 


*  Mj  grandfather  and  grandmother  died  before  I 
was  bom,  therefore  wben  I  speak  of  ''  my  grand- 
mother,"  I  allude  to  Julie  Térése  Orimald^  of  tb« 
familj  of  the  Princes  of  Salemo  and  Monaco,  Dow- 
ager  Marquise  de  Froulaj.  I  acquired  the  habit  of 
calling  her  mj  grandmoUier  although  she  was  only 
the  second  wâé  of  my  grand&ther,  Philippe  Charles, 
Marquis  de  Froulay,  de  Montilaux  et  de  Gatines* 
les-sept-Tours.  She  was  otherwise  nearly  related  to 
me,  being  the  nieoe  of  the  Maréchal  de  Tessé,  the 
^ead  of  our  tsjmïj.^NoU  by  ikt  Author,) 
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sailles  as  aoon  as  we  could  get  my  father  to 
escoft  us,  to  whom  mj  aunt  de  Bretcuil  very 
properly  wished  preiioudy  to  communioate 
ont  movemmts  ;  but  my  father  happened  to 
be  at  Yeimilles  at  the  time,  and  ooly  paid 
flying  visits  to  Paris  without  stopping  ;  con- 
sequently  the  plan  was  not  put  into  exé- 
cution for  seven^  days  afterwards. 

The  Maréchal  de  Tessé  appeared  to  me  to 
be  deeply  aflUcted  at  the  loss  of  fais  wife, 
and  spoke  of  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

His  rooms  were  part  of  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Dauphiness  (Duchesse 
de  Bourgogne,)  to  whom  he  had  been  Grand 
Eeuyer. 

The  defunct  Lady-Marèchale  was  a  near 
relation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  their 
mothers  being  both  Demoiselles  de  Yillette, 
and  moreoYcr  my  grandmother  was  the  god- 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Marie  Mancini  ; 
my  great  uncle  and  my  grandmother  were  in 
conséquence  treated  by  this  Prince  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  with  unusual  conde- 
scension. 

The  Maréchal  told  us  that  he  was  certain 
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the  latter  personage  would  not  disapprove  of 
the  liberty  he  was  about  to  take  in  showing 
me  Saint-Cyr,  where  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  gone  that  morning  to  spend  the  day, 
and  where  Madame  de  Fronlaj  alwajs  had 
the  private  efiArée. 

We  dined,  and  then  went  to  see  the 
chapel,  where  we  offered  up  a  short  prayer. 
I  did  not  venture  to  hope  that  the  rest  of 
the  Palace  wonld  be  shown  to.  me,  as  that 
would  not  hâve  been  the  thing — ^besides,  I 
felt,  myself,  that  1  was  making  my  appear- 
ance  there  for  the  ôrst  time  as  an  astonished 
country-bumpkin. 

We  went  down  the  steps  of  the  orangery, 
and  then  entered  thé  MarèchaFs  carriage 
which  conveyed  us  to  St.  Oyr.  We  had  not 
started  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes 
when  the  carnage  suddenly  stopped,  the  two 
livery  servants  rushed  to  open  the  door,  and 
hastily  let  down  the  steps. 

"  It  is  the  King/'  said  my  uncle,  and  he 
assisted  us  to  alight  without  hurrying,  for 
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his  people  were  sufficiently  well-traîned  to 
afford  us  ample  tiine. 

The  King's  carnage  was  escorted  by  only 
three  musqueteers  in  undress,  and  the  same 
number  of  light-horse.  There  were  eight 
horses  to  his  carriage  as  usual  ;  there  were 
two  pages  in  front,  and  four  behind  ;  and 
the  liveries  of  France  were  still  azuré,  instead 
of  the  présent  horrible  dark  blue. 

(It  is  Louis  XV  we  hâve  to  thank  for  this 
sad  innovation,) 

The  Ring  was  alone  at  the  back  of  his 
carriage  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  us  the 
cortège  stopped,  as  it  were  by  enchantment. 

His  Majesty  lowered  the  window  on  his 
left,  on  which  side  we  stood,  and  made  us  a 
most  affable  bow. 

"  So  that  is  the  King  !— that  great  King  r 
I  exclaimed  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

"  Tes,  and  you  may  add  that  good,  that 
unfortunate  King!"  replied  the  Maréchal 
in  a  melancholy  tone. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Saint  Cyr,  we 
walked  in  the  first  place  through  a  large 
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buildiiig,  appropriated  to  thé  Lords  in  Wait- 
ing,  and  the  Pages  of  His  Majesty,  who  was 
at  this  moment  walking  in  the  gardensof  the 
Gonvent  with  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and 
some  other  Lords  whom  I  did  not  see. 

Madame  de  Maintenun  waa  sitting  in  a 
lofty  room  wainscoated  with  oak,  without 
any  paint,  and  the  fumiture  nothing  but 
vamished  leather.  Beîotfà  each  seat  was  a 
square  pièce  of  tapestry  for  the  feet,  for  so 
little  furniture  was  there,  that  there  was  not 
even  a  carpet  on  the  floor. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  made  me  approach 
clrose  to  her,  that  she  might  kiss  mj  forehead; 
sbe  looked  at  me  with  ber  most  intelligent 
and  gentle  eyes»  and  then  beganimmediately 
to  converse  with  her  neighbour — I  then  went 
and  sat  by  my  grandmotber,  who  toU  me  it 
was  the  Duchesse  de  Maine. 

"  The  daughter-in-law  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  T  I  enquired  in  a.  half  whisper, 
but  loud  enough  for  the  Maréchal  de  Tessê  to 
bear. 

''  Good  gracions  \"  exclaimed  my  unde  in 
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myear,  and  in  an  agonj  of  anziety,  ^how 
can  you  talk  of  such  things  heref 

As  for  my  Grandmother,  she  seemed  struck 
dnmb  with  confusion, 

"  Welir  said  I  to  myself  "  there  is  evi- 
dently  some  mystery  as  to  the  parentage  of 
this  Dnc  de  Maine,  which  I  shallnerer  solTe, 
so  I  shall  tbink  no  more  about  it/' 

Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Maine  was  neither 
quite  hump-backed  nor  quite  a  fool,  and  yet 
there  was  something  about  ber  figure  and 
mind,  which  one  might  call  "  un  tour 
dépmls^^  She  was  badly  dressed  forher 
âge  too  ;  she  wore  a  robe,  over  which  ran  a 
treUise-work  of  vine  leaves  in  Uack  veivet 
on  a  gold  ground,  and  a  profusion  of  gold 
beads  com[josed  her  necklace,  bracelets, 
clasps,  and  girdle,  and  also  decorated  her 
hain 

Old  Dangeau,  Mesdames  de  Noailles,  de 

Montcheyreuil,  and  de  Oaylus  who  were  old 

enough  to  ail  intents  and  purposes,  comprised 

the  rest  «f  the  company. 

At  last  a  bell  rang  ;    Madame  de  Mainte- 
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non  made  us  a  low  curtsej,  and  we  followed 
her  to  the  church,  where  they  were  going  to 
give  the  "  sahi''  I  observed  on  our  way, 
that  she  was  handsomelj  but  quietly  dressed 
in  a  rich  material,  brocaded  in  femUe-moHe 
and  silver.  She  wore  a  high  cap,  and  her 
mantilla  was  one  pièce  of  point  lace  lined 
with  violet. 

At  each  door  the  Duchesse  de  Maine  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  exchanged  polite 
little  ofFers  of  precedence,  always  ending  in 
the  latter  passing  first,  after  pretending  to 
hesitate  and  refuse  for  half  a  second  or  so. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  manœuvring 
more  skilful  thân  that  which  they  displayed 
on  this  occasion  ! 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  pew  which 
was  called  the  Bishop's,  when  we  saw  the 
King  appear  in  the  Royal  pew,  which  is 
opposite  the  altar.  He  came  in  with  his 
head  covered  ;  he  wore  a  little  three-comered 
hat  richly  laced,  which  he  took  off,  first  to 
bow  to  the  altar,  then  to  a  gilt  grating,  be- 
hind    which  was  Madame  de    Maintenon, 
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and  lastlj  to  the  Duchesse  de  Maine  and  the 
rest  of  us,  for  our  pew  happened  to  be  in  a 
Une  with  that  of  his  Majestj»  witliout  regard 
to  our  différence  in  rank. 

The  whole  of  the  Eing's  suite,  as  well  as 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  the  Princess 
his  daughter-in-law,  did  not  corne  into  the 
chapel  of  St.  Oyr,  at  ail  events  if  they  were 
there,  we  did  not  see  them. 

That  which  made  the  most  lasting  im- 
pression upon  me,  was  the  sound  of  the 
beautiful  voices  of  the  young  girls  who,  un- 
expectedly  to  me,  burst  forth  in  unison  and 
chaunted  an  Anthem,  or  rather,  a  national 
and  religions  hjmn,  the  words  bj  Madame 
de  Brinon,  and  the  music  by  the  celebrated 
LuUy, 

The  words,  which  I  obtained  a  long  time 
afterwards,  were  as  foUows  : — 

"  Ghttnd  Dieu,  sauvez  le  roi 
Grand  Dieu,  vengez  le  roi 

Vive  le  Roi  !      ' 
Que,  toujours  glorieux, 
Louis,  victorieux 
Voie  ses  ennemis 

Toujours  soumis  ! 

G 
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Grand  Didu,  sauvez  le  roi 
Grand  Dieu,  vengez  la  roi 
Vive  la  Roi  !" 

Even  should  you  hâve  sufficient  curiosity, 
you  Deed  give  yourself  but  little  trouble  as 
to  procuring  the  music,  sînce  a  Gennan  of 
the  name  of  Handel,  carried  it  away  with 
him  to  Paris,  and  there,  with  an  eye  to  his 
own  interest,  presented  it  as  a  homage  to 
King  George  of  Hanover.  Messieurs  les 
Anglais  ended  by  adopting  it  as  their  own, 
and  producing  it  as  one  of  their  National 
Airs  !* 


''^  It  is  not  only  tlie  statement  of  Madame  de 
Créquy  of  the  remarkable  efironteiy  of  the  German 
composer,  that  has  set  critics  at  work  as  to  the  ori- 
gin  of  "  God  save  the  King  !"  Two  English  new»- 
papers  hâve  alreadj  spoken  of  it  in  the  same  terms. 
The  "  Gazette  de  France"^  also  has  pointed  out 
several  documents  which  bear  upon  it,  andi  IbMj, 
the  French  Journal  La  Mode,  in  the  number  for 
the  Thirty-first  of  Julj,  1831,  contains  an  article 
which  it  might  not  be  useless  to. extract  hère  : — 

"  Letters  from  Edinburg  mention,  that  the  M.S. 
Memoirs  of  the  Duchesa  of  Perth  were  to  be  sold  in 
London  for  3000^  sterling.  They  are  replète  with 
interesting  détails  of  the  Court  of  Louis  ^e  Four- 
teenth,  as  well  as  of  that  of  King  James  during  the 
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« 

On  our  return  from  St.  Cyr,  they  took  me 
to  call  upon  Madame  la  Chancelière  who  was 
djmg  ;  netertbeless  she  had  a  gathering  of 
ail  the  Court  at  her  bedside,  where  she  had 
the  politeness  to  invite  mj  grandmother  and 
myself  alâo  to  be  seated. 


reâdeûce  of  their  Britannic  M^jesiies  at  the  Châ« 
teau  of  St  Germain-en-Laje.  Her  Orace,  in  giy- 
ing  an  account  of  the  establishment  at  St.  Cyr, 
b^rs  wiiness  to  a  &ct  not  imknown  in  France,  but 
the  authenticitj  of  whioh  depended  on  the  old  nuns 
of  that  house,  namely  that  the  words  and  air  of 
"  God  save  the  King"  were  of  Frenoh  origin  ; 

*'  Lorsque  le  toj  très-chrétien  entroit  dans  la 
chapelle,  tout  le  chœur  desdites  demoiselles  nobles 
y  chantoist  à  chaque  foys  les  paroUes  sujrantes  et 
sur  un  très-bel  ayr  du  sieur  de  Lullj  : 

"  Grand  Dieu,  saurey  le  Roy." 

(àsc*  &c  as  before.) 

The  tradition  handed  down  at  St.  Cyr  was,  that 
the  composer,  Handel,  during  his  Tisit  to  the 
Superior  of  this  Royal  House,  had  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  copy  the  air  and  words  of 
this  Gallic  invocation,  which  he  immediately  after- 
wards  offered  to  George  the  First  as  his  own  com- 
position, &c/' 

A  déclaration,  sîgned  by  four  nuns  of  St.  Cyr, 
folly  confirms  this  assertion  of  the  Author. — (N^ote 
of  the  French  JSditor.) 
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*  "  God  save  the  King— " 
The  aspirants  to  the  nationality  of  this  Anthem 
hâve  been  numerous.  France,  Germanj,  and  Den- 
mark,  hâve  successiyely  claimed  it  as  their  own,  and 
great  difficultj  has  long  hiing  oyer  the  history  or 
origin  of  it  in  our  own  conntiy,  some  maintaining 
that  it  was  composed  by  a  Dr.  Rogeis  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  «nd  prier  to  the  Beformation  ; 
others  agaîn  attributing  it  with  some  plansibility  to 
Henry  Garey,  a  natural  son  of  Geoi^  Sayille, 
Marqtiis  of  Halifax,  who  died  in  1743,  aged  80. 
Scotland  has  urged  her  rights  of  patemity,  declaring 
that  it  was  taken  from  a  book  published  in  Aberdeen 
in  1682.  The  following  is  eztracted  from  the 
Moming  Post,  November  the  Second,  1814, — 

"  The  late  Dr.  Bumey  was  asked  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Oloucester,  whether  he  believedK  that 
"  God  save  the  King  !"  was  composed  by  Carey  7 
The  Doctor  replied  that  he  knew  the  words  were 
not  written  for  any  King  George,  and  that  the 
earliest  copy  with  which  we  are  acquainted  began, 
*'  Grod  save  great  James  our  King  !'*  Thence  anses 
a  question  '; — which  King  James  9  The  Jacobites 
asserted  that  it  was  composed  in  honor  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  for  James  the  Second,  and  sung  at  hia 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  ;  but  against  that  plea  it 
may  be  urged  that  it  would  be  unusual  to  that  form 
of  worship  to  hâve  any  vocal  music  sung  to  Ënglish 
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words,  and  moreover,  in  that  case,  "confound 
their  politics,  frustrate  their  knaTish  tricks,"  would 
apply  to  the  Protestants,  which  renders  it  improbable 
that  it  would  hâve  been  sung  as  a  National  Anthem  ; 
still  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  it  bas  référence  to 
James  the  Second  after  the  abdication,  for  the 
words  would  not  apply  to  hîm  at  alL 

It  can  be  proved  from  the  Ancient  Records  of 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  that  it  was  written 
in  honour  of  James  ^e  First,  the  music  composed 
by  Dr.  John  Bull  and  the  words  by  Ben  Johnson* 
at  the  particular  request  of  Uie  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company  .on  the  occasion  of  a  sumptuons  entertain- 
ment  giyen  by  them  to  that  monarch  on  Thursday 
July  the  Sixteenth  1607,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  eseape  from  the  ''  Powder  Plot."  There  is  also 
positive  proof  in  the  same  archives  that  Dr.  John 
BulTwas  rewarded  by  that  company  for  the  music 
which  he  had  composed,  and  in  '^  Ward's  Lives  of 
the  Professors  of  Gresham  Collège,"  published  in 
London,  1740,  we  read,  "  there  is  extant,  a  large 
number  and  yariety  of  Dr.  Bull's  pièces  in  manu- 
script,  àc.^  and  then  follows  a  catalogue  of  his 
compositions,  and  at  folio  56  is  *'  God  save  the 
Kingr 


*  In  the  Merchant  Tailors*  books  his  name  is  spelt  thus. 


I 
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I 
Hère,  then,  is  an  undeniahle  ckdm  for  Dr.   Bull  | 

to  the  authoràhip  of  the  tune  of  "  God  saye  the  i 

King."  It  must  be  ihe  same  tune  that  Sa  sung  at  the  i 

présent  tîme,  because  it  bas  nerer  yet  appeored 
that  there  were  two  of  a  similar  description,  at 
least  this  must  be  admitted  imtil  another  is  pro- 
duced. 

Another  matenal  cireuinstance  la,  that  Dr.  Bull 
could  not  haye  composed  that  tune  for  any  other 
king,  because  he  lived  onfy  in  James  the  First's 
reign.  Bull  died  in  1622,  King  James  in  1625. 
Handel  waa  bom  1684,  and  died  1759. 

To  those  who  are  curious  on  this  subject,  a  pera- 
sal  of  a  valuable  work  of  considérable  research  is 
recommended,  entitled  **  An  aocount  of  the  Nation- 
al Anthem,"  by  Richard  Clark,  from  which  the 
foregoing  remarks  hâve  been  compiled." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


M.  d' Argenson — CaErto«cke  in  Pftna — Cardinal  de 

Grévres — ^Bobberj  and  loss  of  bis  pie  ! — Madame 
de  Beaufiremont — Impudence  of  Cartouche — 
Charlotte  of  Bftratîa^-Introdttotion  of  Sauer- 
Kraut  into  France — Death  of  the  Duke  de  Berry 
— Death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth— Avoidance  of 
Milord  and  Miladj  Stairs — ^Parliament  and  the 
joung  King— An  unaccountable  story— Burying 
«lire— Dissection  extraordinarj. 


#  =  -     ♦  •  ♦ 

*        t  Although  the  public  placed  the 


t  Sixty  or  Eighty  pages  are  hère  missing,  which 
TBvssi  hare  been  thcf  commencement  of  the  chapter, 
and  eyidentlj  contained  the  recollections  of  a  whole 
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most  complète  reliance  on  tUe  energy  and 
ability  of  M.  d'Argenson,  as  the  best  possible 
Lieutenant-general  of  Police,  still  tbat  did 
not  prevent  tbere  being  very  consideraUe 
appréhension  when  the  facts  of  the  impudent 
robbery  at  the  Palais-Cardinal,*  and  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Cartouche  in  the  midst  of  Paris, 
became  known. 

Many  familles  who  had  not  the  resonrce  of 
being  able  to  take  refuge  at  Versailles, 
thought  of  starting  for  their  country  houses» 
although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter  ; 


year.  It  was  aiready  known  tbat  Cartouche  had 
appeared  two  or  three  times  in  Paris  before  he  was 
taken^  and  his  trial  lasted  not  less  than  nineteen 
months.  Many  pages  will  be  found  wanting  in  the 
course  of  thèse  memoirs,  but  it  is  not  supposed  that 
the  sheets  of  the  M.S.  bave  been  lost  ;  it  is  mère 
probable  they  hâve  been  destrojed  from  conscien- 
tious  scruples,  or  out  of  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Orléans  family. 

*  The  Palais  Cardinal  was  a  handsome  building 
forming  part  of  the  Hôtel  de  Soubise^  where  the 
state  papers  are  now  kept.  It  was  intended  for  a 
habitation  for  the  Cardinàls,  the  Bishop-princes  of 
Strasburg,  and  other  prelates  of  the  house  of  Rohan. 
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but  it  was  soon  known  that  Gartoache's 
band  lay  in  ambuâb  in  the  outekirts  of  Paris, 
and  that  he  bimseif  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
forty  or  fiftj  men  had  had  the  audacity  to 
plunder  the  Cardinal  de  Gèvres  on  his  way 
to  Bruges. 

Upon  ezamination,  however,  it  turned  ont 
that  in  reality  they  had  onlj  taken  from 
biui  the  cross  he  wore  on  his  breast^  his 
pontifical  ring,  ten  louis  which  were  in  his 
purse,  a  cock-robin  pie,  whidi  he  was  taking 
to  his  diocèse,  and  two  flasks  of  Tpkay, 
which  he  had  won  from  my  uncleat  picquet  ! 

1  must  tell  you  that  the  Cardinal  de 
Gèvres  was  à  great  glutton  ;  but — he  had 
bis  scruples  ! 

He  Dever  would  play  for  .mcmey,  for  fear 
of  losing  what  he  called;  (and  which  was  in 
àll  truth  and  justice)  his  poor  people's  money. 

He  would  buy  neither  old  wine  nor  new, 
but  he  never  had  the  sligbtest  objection  to 
win  it  at  cards  ;  so  that  he  would  play 
picquet  for  ..a  .pint  of  hot-house  pea^j,  or  a 
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bottle  of  Schiraz,  which  might  cost  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  louis. 

If  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  he  got 
out  of  the  difficultj  by  pajing  bis  losses 
with  u  ftumber  of  copies  of  bis  ^  Charges  and 
pastoral'  instructions"  of  which  he  always 
brought  fifty  copies  or  so,  beautifuUy  bound, 
and  with  gilt  edges,  wbenever  be  came  te 
Paris. 

This  was  an  arranged  tbing  in  bis  &mily, 
and  in  society  in  gênerai»  which  eveiy  one 
put  up  with,  because  be  was  known  to  be 
the  most  charitable,  sincère,  amiable,  and — 
the  most  greedy  of  prelates  ! 

The  robbers  would  not  take  anything 
from  the  Abbé  Gérutti,  the  Cardinales  secre- 
tary,  as  they  said  he  was  tao  good-looking  a 
fellow  to  be  robbed  ;  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  conscience,  and  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  do  it. 

*'  Since  you  évince  so  much  regard  for 
him,"  said  bis  Eminence,  ''  you  ought  to  leave 
bim  half  of  the  cock-robin  pie,  and  a  bottle 
of  this  Hungarian  wine."' 
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**  So  we  will,  by  ail  means/'  replied  Car- 
touche, "if  he  will  comc  and  partake  of  it 
with  us,  he  has  only  to  say  so." 

To  thîs,  however,  the  Abbé  Cerutti  would 
on  no  account  agrée  ;  and  a  scène  of  regrets, 
reproaches,  and  récriminations  foUowed,  of 
which  it  made  one  die  of  laughing  to  hear. 
'^  The  Cardinal  de  Gfèvres  told  us  he  would 
never  travel  again  with  this  young  Abbé,  to 
avoîd  giving  cause  for  scandai  as  one'of  the 
robbers  had  insinuated  that  he  might  be  a 
young  lady  in  disguise  1 

*'  Téméraire  et  maOïeurem  igmtautrcx- 
daimed  the  holy  prelate  to  him,  "  do  you 
net  know  that  that  would  be  sacrilegious  ?" 
Cartouche  struck  the  man  a  tremendous 
blow  on  the  face  which  knocked  him  down, 
saying  at  the  same  time  ''  Let  that  teach 
you  to  be  re^pectful  to  Nos  Seigneurs  du 
clergé  r 

I  can  assure  you  that  society  in  those 
days  was  far  more  intereî?ting  and  amusing 
than  it  is  at  the  présent  tîrae,  for  one  was 
continually  meeting  with  originals,  maie  and 
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iemale,  and  as  far  as  I  was  coocerned  l  was 
^Qurrounded  by  oddities. 

Madame  la  Frinceâse  de  Gonty  told  us 
lone  day  that  the  Marquise  de  Beauffremont* 
distributed  pass-tickets  to  be  sbown  to  the 
robbers  at  night,  and  that  people  were 
nmch  surprised  at  the  influence  she  had 
over  Cartouche,  but  the  secret  of  his  hand- 
sotnc  behaviour  tûwards  Madame  de  Beauffre- 
mont is  as  foUows  : 

One  moming  she  returned  home  at  two 
o'clock^  and  when  her  maids  had  undressed 


*  Hélène  de  Courtea&y,  of  the  line  of  the  £m- 
pérora  of  the  EMt.  She  was  the  lasi  of  this  honse, 
which  descended  f  rom  King  Lottb  le  Gros  and  Queen 
A  délais  of  Saroj. 

The  genealogy  of  the  soi-disant  Courtenajs  of 
Kugland  is  a  badlj  oontrired  fablei  as  are  ail  those 
pretensions  to  French  origin  upon  whieh  they  wish 
to  pride  ihemselres  in  that  country.  Walpole  used 
to  tell  me  that  with  the  exception  of  Lords  Neville 
and  Harcourty  there  was  not  in  the  British  Peerage 
one  familj,  in  reality  of  French  origin,  and  con- 
teniporarj  with  William  the  Gonqueror.  I  hare  al- 
ready  named  to  you  the  absurd  pretensions  (as  it 
appears  to  me)  of  the  SejmoMn.'-^fAtUhor's  Note,) 
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ber,  she  dismissed  them  that  she  might  sit 
at  her  ease  by  her  fireside  and  write.  She 
was  writing  a  Journal  wbich  has  iiot  been 
found  amoQgst  her  papers»  and  in  truth  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  since  her  talents  were 
unrivalled. 

.  However,  it  bappened  that  night  that  she 
suddenlj  heard,  first  of  ail,  a  suppressed 
poise  in  the  chimnej — ^next,  clouds  of  soot 
descended,  then,  swallows'  nests  and  brick 
^nd  mortar  came  rattling  down  helter- 
skelter,  and  last  of  ail,  a  inan  appeared, 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

As  he  had  sent  the  bnrning  log  of  wood 

^nd  the  embers  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 

the  first  thing  he  did  was,  to  take  the  tongs, 

i^nd  methodicallj  replace  them  ail  in  the 

grate,  at  the  same  time  jerking  away  with 

his  feet  some  buming  pièces  to  avoid  crush- 

ing  them  upon  the  carpet;   then,   tnrning 

towards  the  Marquise,  he  made  her  a  low 

bow. 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  Madame  of  en. 
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quiring,   whom  I  bave  the  honour  of  ad- 


"  Sir,  I  am  Mme.  de  Beauffiremont,  but  I 
do  not  know  jou  at  ail  ;  you  do  not  look 
like  a  tbief,  and  as  you  appear  to  bave  great 
regard  for  mj  fumiture,  I  cannot  guess  wbj 
you  enter  my  room  in  tbis  manuer  in  the 
dead  of  tbe  nigbt  T 

"  Madame,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  do 
so  ;  would  you  bave  the  goodness  to  accom- 
pariy  me  to  the  door  of  ypur  Hôtel  ^"  he 
cpntinued  drawing  a  pistol  from  bis  waist, 
and  taking  up  a  ligbted  candie. 

"But  sir " 

'*  Madame,  will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to 
make  haste,"  he  internipted,  cocking  bis 
pistol,  "  we  will  go  down  together,  and  you 
will  order  tbe  porter  to  pull  the  string,  and 
let  me  out/' 

"  Pray  speak  lower  sir,*'  said  the  unfortu- 
nate  woman  trembling  wîth  fright,  "pray 
speak  lower^  tbe  Marquis  de  Bcaufiremont 
might  bear  you.** 
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'Put  on  jour  mantle  Madame»  and  do 
not  stand  in  yonr  dressing-gown  for  it  is 
UQcommonlj  cold  ^ 

Wdl  I  at  last  it  was  ail  arranged  accord- 
ing  to  his  satisfaction,  and  Madame  de  Beauf- 
fremont  was  so  overoome  that  she  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  for  a  moment  in  the  porteras 
lodge  as  soon  asthis  desperate  character  had 
possed  bejond  the  door. 

She  then  heard  a  knocking  at  the  window 
of  the  lodge  whicb  faced  the  street. 

''  Mister  Porter/'  said  the  same  roice,  ''  I 
am  Cartouche!  do  jou  hear?  I  am  Car- 
touche ;  I  hare  walked  one  or  two  leagues 
to-night  on  the  roofs^  because  the  officers 
were  in  pursuitof  me— do  not  go  and  suppose 
therefore  that  it  was  an  affair  of  gallantrj, 
and  that  I  am  a  lorer  of  Mme.  de  Beauf- 
fremont  ;  I  shall  hare  something  more  to  do 
with  you,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  you 
will  hear  firom  me  by  the  petitê-poste/* 

Mme.  de  Beanffiremont  went  upatairs 
immediately,  and  awoke  her  husband  who 
Qudntaûidd  that  she  had  had  the  night-mare 
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and  that  it  wâs  ônly  a  horrible  dream  ;  but 
two.or.three  dajs  afterwards  she  reœived  a 
most  respectful,  and  well-expreyssed  letter  of 
thanks,  acd  apologies,  in  which  was  enclosed 
a  safe-conduct  for  Mme.  de  Beau&emout» 
àuthorizing  ber  to  inclade  in  it,  her  family. 

The  letter  had  been  preceded  bj  a  small 
box,  containing  a  beautiful  diamond,  unset, 
which  was  valued  at  Madame  Lempereue  s 
at  2000  êcus. 

This  sum  was  placed  bj  the  Marquis  de 
Beau&ëmont,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
of  Notre  Dame,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick . 
of  the  Hôtel  Dieu.  Thos  you  see  that  every 
one  coBcerned  in  this  affair,  acquitted  them- 
aelves  to  perfection. 

.  Madame  de  Maintenon  agaiu.  admitted  me 
uponânother  occasion,  into  herapartments  at 
the  château  de  Versailles. 
:  She  made  very  honourable  mention  to  me 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  held  our 
family  ;  and  when  the  hour  was  about  to 
strike  at  which  the  King  was  expected,  my 
grandmother  rose  to  .ta,ke  Igaye  of  Madatae 
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(she  was  always  addressed  in  the  third  person) 
and  to  conduot  me  to  the  grand,  écurie  where 
I  was  to  partake  of  a  ccdlation  with  mj  cou*- 
sin's  of  Lonaine. 

*'Do  not  moTe,  Marquise''  was  ail  that 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  said  ;  and  thus  she  dis- 
cieetlj  avoided  anj  question  as  to  my 
remaining  in  a  loom  where  his  Majesty  could 
not  £ûl  to  take  notice  of  me. 

The  Eing  arrived  verj  soon  afiterwards, 
without  anj  fîirther  announcement  than 
the  folding-4oors  being  thrown  open,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  gentleman  of  the  household» 
who,  preceding  his  Majestj  by  three  or  four 
minutes,  made  a  profound  obeisance  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  without  speaking, 
just  as  they  announced  dinner  to  the  King 
and  Queen. 

His  Majesty  had  several  steps  to  take  on 
entering  the  room,  and  he  appeared  to  walk 
with  pain  ;  nevertheless,  he  made  a  veiy 
graceful  bow  to  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

"  Hère*'  die  said,  "  is  a  young  lady  whom  I 
hâve  taken  the  liberty  of  detaining,  in  order 
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that  I  might  présent  faer  to  the  Eing  ;  it  is 
hardly  necessarj  for  me  to  mtotion  her 
name/^ 

"I  conclude  then/'  repUed  fais  Majesty 
"^that  she  owes  her  présence  hère  to  tny 
god-daughter  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  i^irita$l 
parentage  between  Mademoiselfe  amd  m jself, 
but  we  are  also  rekted  in  anoth^  way/'  he 
added  ;  and  ail  this  time  he  was  looking  at 
me  as  thoogh  he  woxdd  say  "  you  may  think 
yourself  fortunate/' 

"^I  request  the  Eing's  permission  for  you 
to  kiss  his  hand/'  said  my  grandmother,  with 
an  air  of  proud  humility,  totally  £ree  firom 
servility  or  obsequionsness  ;  and  his  Majesty 
extended  it  as  though  he  offered  it  for  me  to 
kiss — with  the  palm  undemeath — ^instead  of 
which,  he  immediately  closed  it  on  taking 
hold  of  mine  and  deigned  to  raise  it  to  his 
lips.  * 


*Here,  on  tliis  very  daj  Septide  of  the  3rd  décade 
of  the  month  Vendémiaire,  in  the  year  XI  of  the 
iVench  Bepublic,  I  add  thèse  lines  on  mj  reltffn 
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Nanon,  the  important  and  celebrated 
Nanon,  came  and  whispered  something  in 
her  nûstress's  ear,  and  ^ereupon  Madame,* 
the  widow  of  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother, 
made  her  appearance.  Mme.  de  Mainte- 
non  caosed  an  arm-chair  to  be  placed  for 
her  (having  first  risen  to  sainte  her),  but 
Madame  awaited  it  on  the  spot  where  she 
stood,  looking  sus  cold  and  cutting  as  the 
north-wind,  and  without  making  anj  sort  of 
retum  for  the  civility.  This  Frincess  was 
dressed  up  something  like  an  Amazon,  in 
a  man's  cloth  donblet,  laced  at  ail  the  seams  ; 


from  the  Tuileries,  where  General  Bonaparte  bas 
kissed  mj  hand.  I  could  not  help  recollecting  that 
Ihaye  leceiyed  exactly  the  same  politeness  firom 
King  Loms-le-Grand,  and  from  the  first  Consul  of 
the  EepubUc,  wiih  an  interval  of  95  jears  between 
the  two  circumstances  !  Bonaparte  s^t  word  that 
he  wished  to  see  me,  and  bas  since  promised  that 
DUT  forests  whieh  were  sequestrated,  shall  be  restored 
to  ts.  Should  strength  and  time  be  aUowed  me,  I 
^nll  Write,  or  rather  dictate,  an  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary  interview.— (i\rofe  by  the  ÂtOhor.) 

t  Charlotte  of  Bavaria,    mother  of  the  Begent» 
died  in  1722. 
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her  wig  was  sitnilar  to  that  of  bis  Majestj, 
and  her  hat  exactly  the  same  as  his,  which 
hat  was  not  taken  off,  nor  even  raised 
whilst  she  was  bowing  to  us,  a  ceremonj  she 
got  through  with  considérable  ease. 

It  is  as  well  to  add  that  tbis  borrible 
Princess»  bad  ber  feet  in  boots,  and  a  wbip 
in  ber  band  ;  sbe  was  badlj  formed,  badlj 
set  up,  and  evilly-disposed  towards  every- 
tbing  and  everybody. 

Madame  de  Froulay  asked  tbe  Eing  to 
allow  ber  to  présent  me  to  Madame,  wben 
sbe  made  me  a  bow  à  la  cavaiière,  and 
began  questioning  me  about  tbe  bealtb  of 
tbe  grand  prier  de  Froulay,  about  wbom  I 
knew  exactly  notbing  !  so  tbat  I  remainéd 
mute,  witb  my  moutb  open,  and  Madame 
maintained  to  ber  dying  day  tbat  I  was 
"^pltis  béte  qtj^fme  carpe  /" 

I  must  tell  you  tbat  tbis  Motber  of  tbe 
Régent  lived  on  soup  à  la  Uèrre  and  sait 
beef  ;  sbe  continually  partook  of  a  certain 
ragoût  made  of  fermented  cabbage,  wbicb 
sbe  bad  sent  to  ber  from  tbe  Palatinate  and 
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whenever  it  was  served,  the  whde  quarter 
of  the  palace  whiçh  she  inhabited  was  per- 
fectlj  unbearable  from  the  smell  of  this 
noxÎQus  vegetable. 

She  called  it  ''  schancraaut/^  and  as  she 
wished  to  make  every  one  who  dined  with 
her  taste  it,  those  who  escaped  had  the  best 
of  it! 

To  make  amends  for  my  loss  of  Madame's 
delicacies,  to  which  I  had  not  the  pretension 
to  aspire,  I  went  and  partook  of  cream  and 
fruits  with  Mesdemoiselles  de  Lorraine,  whom 
my  uncle  the  Grand  Ecuyer  had  invited  to 
see  some  dancing  dogs  dressed  up  as  différent 
characters,  which  he  had  provided  for  their 
especial  amusement. 

Thèse  two  young  Princesses,  the  prettiest 
créatures  in  the  world,  were  then  Mlles  de 
Joinville  and  de  Guise,  since  which,  one 
became  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  and  the  other 
was  Maréchal  de  Richelieu's  first  wife.  You 
will  see  hereafter  that  she  had  an  only 
daughter,  Mme.  d'Egmont,  who  fuUy  in- 
herited  ail  the  virtues  of  her  mother. 
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It  was  a  few  days  sHer  my  return  from 
Versailles  that  we  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
Duc  de  Berry,  for  whom  we  wore  mourning 
the  established  time,  whieh  was  more  than 
his  wife  did. 


*  »  ^  * 

The  King  was  completely  overwhelmed  by 
this  dreadful  discovery,  and  every  circum- 
stance  confirms  the  belief,  that  owing  to  it 
he  resolved  to  keep  the  father  of  this  Princess, 
as  well  as  ail  the  Orléans  family,  separate 
from  the  person  of  his  successor,  and  from 
ail  share  in  the  govemment  during  the 
minority  of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  then 
only  four  years  of  âge. 

After  the  death  of  this  last  of  his  grand- 
sons,  the  King's  health  visibly  declined. 
For  seven  or  eight  months  his  weakness 
daily  encreased,  and  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember  in  the  folio  wing  year,  he  yielded  up 
his  spirit  full  of  that  hope  and  repentance 
with  which  he  had  been  animated  for  the 
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last  thirty-five  yeais  of  bis  lift,  a  period 
which  he  had  spent  in  oontinued  pîetj  and 
in  the  practice  of  ereiy  Tirtue. 

Vir  primo  mperii  optimis  prmeipibuêf 
et  vUkno  medUs  compairaindw. 

Ton  are  alreadj  aware  that  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  Mesdemoiselles  de  Lonaine.  We 
were  resolutelj  detennined  to  attend  thé 
opening  of  Parliament  bj  the  joong  King 
inperson,  and  the  Président  exerted  him- 
sdf  to  the  utmost  to  gratify  our  wishes»  but 
without  success»  as  the  Régent  had  ordered 
two  places  to  be  reserved  for  Milord  and 
Milady  Stairs.*  We  were  such  Jacobites 
that  we  conld  not  endure  the  sight  of  thèse 
Orangists,  and  we  refosed  to  be  in  their 
Company,  so  they  placed  us  at  the  embra- 
sure of  a  window,  close  to  the  lit  de  justice* 


*  The  £arl  of  Stair,  Ambassador  Exiraordinary 
to  the  Court  of  France.— (^ran«^a<or'«  Note.) 

*  Lit  de  justice.  (Bed  of  justice.)  The  seat  or 
throne  on  which  the  King  of  France  used  to  sit 
when  personally  présent  in  Parliament.  As  the  de- 
bates  were  enough  to  send  His  Majesty  to  sieep,  it 
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and  there  we  stood  under  the  guaxdianship 
of  two  oflBcers  of  parliament  who  watched 
us  as  closdy  as  the  duennas  of  Calderon 
or  of  Lope  de  Vega  would  hâve  doue. 

Ail  that  I  witnessed  at  that  first  sitting 
of  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  new  reign  has 
often  afforded  me  food  for  méditation. 

The  young  King  was  carried  by  the  Grand- 
Ecuyer  from  his  carnage  to  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Parliament,  and  there  the  Duc  de 
Trismes,  performing  the  duties  of  Grand- 
Chamberlain,  received  him  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  to  the  throne,  at  the  foot  of  which 
sat  one  of  his  aunts,  that  is,  Madame  de 
Ventadour,  His  Majesty's  preoeptress. 

She  was  a  person  admirably^  adapted  for 
that  situation,  as  she  was  by  nature  prodigi- 


was  right  that  he  should  be  proyided  with  a  bed 
when  listening  to  the  speeches.  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  the  last  French  Sovereign  who  assembled  a  Bed 
of  Justice,  which  led  to  the  Révolution;  so  that  the 
saying,  "  as  you  make  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie  !" 
was  yery  pertinent  to  the  case  of  that  unfortunate 
Monarch. — Punch,     Octc^er  1845. 
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ouslj  formai,  wondexfuUy  grave,  and  a  most 
determined  disposition. 

The  Eing  was  dressed  in  a  little  plaited 
jacket  of  violet-coloured  cloth  with  hanging 
sleeves  ;  he  had  on  his  head  a  little  cap  onlj, 
of  violet-coloured  crape^  which  seemed  to  be 
lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  he  had  leading 
strings  which  hung  down  behind  to  the  bottom 
of  his  dress.  Tbis  howeyer,  was  onlj  to  mark 
his  yonth,  for  he  was  known  to  be  able  to 
walk  idone,  and  could  run  quite  welL  I 
mnst  tell  jou  that  his  Maj&st/s  leading- 
strings,  which  were  crossed  on  his  shoulders, 
were  of  doth  of  gold,  and  not  of  the  same 
matenal  as  his  dress. 

I  believe  Madame  de  Yentadour  had  de- 
cided  that  leading-stiings  onght  to  form  a 
part  of  a  King's  dress  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  continue  them. 

From   his  blue  coUar  was  suspended  the 


*  It  is  probably  known  to  most  people  that  violet 
coloor  is  the  mouming  wom  by  the  Kings  of  France. — 
(Àutkor's  JSTote.J 
H 
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Cross  of  St.  Louis,  aud  of  the  Holj  ObùBtf 
and  hîs  beautiful  brown  htài^  whidi  cwied 
naturaJlj^  fell  m  flowing  lin^tfi  on  bis 
shoulders.  His  beautj  was  most  dazzliiigr 
and  Gverj  one  who  bas  soen  hm  wiU  teU 
you  that  fais  portrait  could  not  be  flattared. 

The  royal  dnld  began  by  listening  quietly» 
if  not  attentii^ely  to  aU  the  hamitgues.  aod 
studied  i^eeches»  the  taking  of  oaths,  and  aU 
the  routine  business,  bot  we  perceiTed  that 
he  kept  hishead  turned  to  the  left  side  and 
appeared  to  be  contiaually  ivatcfaing  Oardinal 
de  Noaîlles,  without  ever  haring  given  a 
^ance  at  ail  the  Freâdents  xind  GounciUon 
of  whom  he  knew  no  moie  than  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Paria 

At  length  the  old  Maréchal  de  Villeroy, 
began  to  make  signs  to  the  little  King  with 
his  great  head  and  eyes,  in  order  to  induce  * 
him  to  look  on  the  other  side  and  straight 
before  him,  but  his  Majesty  would  not  at-^ 
tend  to  them,  and  at  last  got  out  of  ail 
patience, 

'* Laissez  moi!  Laissez  maH"  were  the 
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first  words  ^ttered  by  Kiag  Loais  XY,  £rom 
4Jie  1|}roii6  l  But  it  w«â  not  oiily  the  little 
voiœ  of  tbe  Kivg  W6  heibrâ-^^we  there  recog- 
iiifEed  ouf  gro^t  ftindamei^tal  law,  aud  the 
jbigh  xpaxims  of  I^ereditarj  Moaarchj. 

But  it  ia  iK>w  time  to  leave  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  aud  tp  retum  to  the  saloous  of 
Paris  ;  listeu  whilst  I  tell  you  a  story  which 
iUTolyes  au  uulathomaUe  mystery. 

The  Comtesae  de  Saulx,^  Tavauueq,  aud 
Busauçois  ]Mkd  always  passed  for  a  yety 
strange  person.  Her  habits  were  wild,  aud 
her  pursuits  oocult  aud  mysterious.  She  was 
not  suspected  of  haviug  auy  liaison  certainly, 
but  ahe  formed  no  frie^dships,  aud  was 
ueither  iu  ooni|uuuieati<Hi  with  her  owu 
relations,  uor  those  of  her  huabaud. 

She  lived  almost  always  in  au  old  aud 
gloomy  Château,  çalled  Lux,  close  to  Saulx-le- 
Duc,  iu  Burgundy,  which  Château  is  the 
ceutre  of  a  barouy  which  descended  from  the 


*  Marie-Catherine  d'Âgueaeeau,  sister  of  the  Chan* 
oeUar  of  that  name. 

H  3 
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head  oi  her  family.  Mme.  de  Saulx  dîsap» 
peared  sometimes  trom  home  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  her  establishment  ;  no 
one  having  seen  her  go  eut,  and  no  one 
beîng  able  to  imagine  what  had  become  of 
her  !  Then,  after  an  absence,  and  a  pro- 
found  silence  of  seven  x>r  eight  days,  they 
would  hear  her  rin^  the  bell  of  her  room, 
and  would  find  })er  there  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  always  in  the  same  clothes 
Tfhich  she  wore  on  the  day  that  she  dis- 


The  Prince  de  Conde,  goremor  of  the 
province,  and  M.  Bouchot,  intendcmt  of 
Burgundy,  used  to  say,  that  the  most  in^ 
quisitive  and  piying  of  the  countiy  could 
never  see  anything,  nor  account  iu  any  way 
for  ail  they  heard, 

One  saturday  night  the  Comtesse  de 
Saulx  retired  to  her  room  and  sent  her 
maids  to  bed,  saying,  that  she  should  not 
undress  then,  but  would  see  about  it  later. 
They  heard  her  draw  the  bolts  of  her  door, 
and,  as  they  retired,  the  two  maids  discossed 
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tfais  cîrcumstance»  because  their  mistress 
hardly  ever  read  or  wrote  ;  and,  moreover, 
there  was  neither  a  book  nor  writing  mate* 
riais  in  her  bedroom*  * 

''Gan  jou  understand  what  Madame  is 
goiûg  to  do,  shut  up  in  that  old  turret,  ail  bj 
herself  r 

"God  knows! — and  may  He  watch  over 
her  r 

I  ooght  to  tell  JOU,  that  this  room  was  in 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  Château.  It  was 
lighted  by  onp  sditary  window,  closelj  and 
strongly  barred  ;  and  the  vent  of  the  chim* 
aey,  according  to  andent  custom,  was  also 
barred  with  a  dotible  cross  of  iron. 

This  same  room  was  without  anj  closets  ; 
it  was  without  egress  ox  opening  of  any 
other  kind  thaa  the  barred  window,  the 
barred  chimney  and  the  door,  which  this 
extraordinary  person  had  taken  the  précau- 
tion to  boit.  Lastly,  the  only  apartment 
which  led  to  Uiis,  was  a  large  chamber, 
where  an  old  Demoisdle  d'Aguesseau  slept  ; 
to:  whom  her  nièce  aSbrded.  protection,  be^ 
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eaufie  she  vas  a  sort  of  idiot»  and,  perhap% 
aldo^  because  she  ckmki  pay  hatidsomély  fi>r 
her  board  t 

That  is  a  plan  of  th0  loeality»  and  ziow 
for  the  State  of  affitiis. 

The  next  morniiig,  at  seven  o'ck>ck,  they 
entered,  as  usual,  this  large  room^  trhere 
Mlle.  d'Agnesseau  stopt^  and  whidiai^Iezidéav- 
oured  to  explaîn  above,  was  a  sort  of  passage*^ 
room,  or  ante-cbamber.  Tbej  fbund  her 
lyitig  on  theiloor  in  bemight^dothes,  sense^ 
less,  and  having  in  her  ri^thand  tigbt  hold 
of  the  bell-rope,  which  she  had  puUed  down. 

AU  that  they  côttld  etidt  ftom  her  wheii 
she  came  to  her  s^sea  (and  thej  were  ncver 
tery  strong  at  the  best  of  times)  was,  that 
she  had  been  j6ty  mnch  firightened,  and 
that  she  eould    retnmnbef  notbing    more. 

They  then  b^aii  to  tap  g^ntly  at  her 
niece's  door,  aller  which  thej  knocked  vio* 
lently  for  a  long  time»  but  stiU  there  was  no 
answer. 

They  sent  for  the  curé^  tb4  haiUi-mgMU^ 
riai,  and  the  (;hief  pensons  of  the  neighbour-i 
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bood  ;  who  conaiilted,  and»  at  laat^  âetermimd 
upoD  breakiiig  dowa  the  door,  but  not  untîl 
baving  legalljyenfiedthat  the  said  door  was 
bdted  fiom  irilhiii^  wfailsl  tlie  ke j  was  in 
ihe  lock  outâddthe  room,  on  tke  side  where 
fltood  ibose  irho  ngaed  tfae  frocèe-verhoL 

The  Comtesse  de  Saulx  was  never  seea 
agabk  Nothing  was  disairanged  io  her  room, 
md  the  bed  was  not  even  tuned  down* 
Two  wax-Gandies»  wbidi  the  vaid  had 
bfo<Qghttbe  night  before,  and  plaeed  on  a 
Ëttle  taUe  near  an  ann-chair,  had  been 
blown  ont  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ;  for 
they  calculated  Ihat  tbef  oonld  not  bave 
bamt  more  than  two  hours  and  a  faal£ 
One  of  her  stippei^  which  I  haveaeen  at  her 
aon's  (it  was  of  grasn  velret  witb  a  red  heel) 
waa  lying  on  the  ioor  near  the  arm^^hair  ; 
and  that  wan  ail  tbegr  ever  found  belonging 
to  hen 

It  waa  known  that  her  son,  the  Cardinal 
de  TaTanne%  had  hastened  to  the  $pot^  in 
order  to  institnte  a  légal  enquir j  ;  but  it 
was  generally  siq^posed  that  the  peaeureur^ 
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général  of  Bui^gùndy  gave  him  to  underatand 
that  the  honour  of  bis  house  might  be  com- 
promised  thereby  ;  and  certain  it  i^  that 
the  Cardinal  suddenly  abandoned  his  inten- 
tion, and  hastened  back  to  his  diocèse  of 
ChâlonSi  (He  was  not  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
at  that  time.) 

Some  spoke  of  sorcery,  and  illicit  dealings 
with  the  Bohemians  ;  others  mentioned  the 
Deacon  Paris,  and  the  Gheralier  de  Follard  ; 
and  manj  discussed  vampirism,  which,  how- 
ever,  wonld  not  hare  helped  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  how  a  tall  woman  of  five  feet 
four  inches  could  evaporate  and  leave  no 
trace  behind  ! 

It  was  on  the  lips  of  every  one  for  a  long 
time,  and  for  this  good  reason,  that  no  one 
knew  what  to  say  about  it.  The  Ohancelier 
d'Aguesseau  has  told  me  a  hundred  times 
that  he  knew  no  more  of  it  than  I  did,  and 
Hiat  it  was  perfectly  incompréhensible. 

Apropos  to  thèse  ancient  Counts»  now  be- 
come  Ducs  de  Saulx,  and  more  especialljr 
apropos  to  stories  about  doors,  I  must  tell' 
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you  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  Marie-Oasimire  de 

Froulaj-Tessé,  who  was  married  to  Charles 

Gaspard  de  Saulx-Tavannes,  grandson  to  the 

mjsterious  lady  above-mentioned^    Marie- 

Casimire  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the 

Holj  Ohapel  of  Saulx-le-Duc,  on  the  18th 

of  August,  1753,  two  or  three  days  after 

her  decease.    Ëighteen  months  afterwards 

thej  had  to  re-open  thèse  vaults,  in  order  to 

deposit  therein  the  bodj  of  the  Chevalier  de 

Tavannes,  her  husband's  uncle. 

Thej  were  surprised  at  first,  and  then 

terrified  at  finding  that  there  was  an  unac- 

countablç  résistance  from  within,  when  thej 

attempted  to  open  the  door.     Bj  dint  of 

force  and  persévérance,  however,  thej  suc* 

ceeded,  at  length,  in  tiiming  it  upon  its 

stone  hinges  ;   thej  then  heard  an  appalling 

noise  of  bones  rolling  down  the  steps  from 

the  door  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault  ;  of  those 

who  had  the  courage  to  descend,  the  first 

eotangled  his  feet  in  a  handkerchief  ;  and 

when  thej  proceeded  to  place  the  bod j  of 

M,  de  Tavannes  beside  that  of  his  nièce,  thej 
H    5 
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found  that  the  coffin  of  this  ill-fatôd  young  wo- 
manhadfallen  onthe  ground,  and  was  broken  ! 

They  then  discavered  to  their  utter  horror, 
that  she  had  been  buried  alive  !  that  she 
had  had  sufficient  strength  to  b^rst  the  two 
coffin-lidsy  and  that  she  had  corne  fbrth  and 
âied  of  hunger  at  the  entrance  of  the  se^ 
pulchre,  firom  whence  her  pitiable  voice 
could  not  reach  those  who  were  weeping  for 
her! 

She  was  adored  by  her  husband,  her 
children,  and  her  brothèrs  ;  and  particularly 
80  by  the  Maréchale  de  Luxembourg,  who 
has  repeatedly  spoken  of  her  to  me  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

There  is  no  saying  how  many  unfortunate 
people  hâve  been  buried  before  they  were 
dead  !  the  famous  Boerhaave  told  my  father 
that  he  had  to  combat  in  opinion  ail  the 
Hague,  with  regard  to  a  certain  grand  pension- 
naireyhy  nameVan  NoUier,  whomthey  wished 
to  put  underground,  but  who  lived,  thanks 
to  Boerhaave,  thirteen  or  fifteen  years  after 
that. 
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Tou  had  an  instance  of  tbis  in  jour 
familj.  The  lady  of  the  Connétable  de 
Lesdiguières  uttered  an  awful  shriek,  and 
îaised  herself  up  wben  they  commenced 
opening  hef ,  în  order  to  embalm  her;  she 
seized  the  sui^eon's  knife  with  her  hands, 
and  eut  her  fingers^early  to  the  bone  ;  but 
the  poot  woman  then  fell  back  insensible 
and  died,  bejond  mistake,  two  dajs  after* 
wards. 

When  the  wife  of  that  accursed  Baron  de 
Lohesme  was  exhumed,  whom  he  had  buried 
two  days  before  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Médard, 
they  found  that  she  had  knocked  the  skin  off 
her  elbows  and  knees  in  her  coffin  !  In  fact, 
burialsj  and  particularly  dissections,  do  not 
meet  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  when, 
as  you  will  allow,  they  raerit  the  very  greatest. 

I  hâve  met,  occasionally,  a  certain  Mar- 
quis de  Gomès,  de  Pérès,  de  Certes,  y  otros, 
y  otros,  y  otros^  with  forty  names  of  grand- 
mothers,  and  four  pages  of  thesey  o<ro5,  (which 
answer  to  our  et  caetera)  who  used  always  to 
be  présent  at  the  dissection  of  bis  relatives 
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when  he  was  in  Portugal;  and  this  said 
Marquis  made  them  continue  the  opération 
of  opening  one  of  ïna  uncles,  regardless  of 
the  criéb  and  eutreaties  of  the  patient,  who 
had  revived  ;  "  but'  said  he,  **he  had  good 
reasons  for  the  act'"  since  on  it  depended  his 
becoming  hër  to  the  Ckmite  d'Abrantes. 

Mj  uncle  de  Tesse  alwajs  said  that  thèse 
Fortuguese,  but  espedally  the  nobles,  were 
créatures  of  another  world  and  that  in  com- 
paring  them  with  the  Spaniards,  thèse  lat- 
ter  would  be  found  models  of  perfection 
and  modestjr  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


The  Jacobites— Milord  Walsh— Dukedoms  of  thé 
Earls  of  Perth  and  Melfort— CheTalier  de  St. 
Georges— A  question  of  marriage—Soitors— In- 
terview and  choice — An  awkward  mistake— 
EclairduaBement— M.  de  Créquj-'-Visit  to  the 
Hôtel  de  Lesdiguiéres — The  Duchess  Margaret — 
Ermine — ^An  expensive  wig — The  marriage  of  the 
AuthoresB— The  Cross-Pàlatine— Death  of  the 
Duchess. 


The  connection  of  the  Breteuil  family  wîth 
the  Maréchal  Comte  de  Thomond,  who  was 
then  onlj  Yiscount  de  Glare,  brought  us 
into  fréquent  intercourse  with  the  Jacobite 
refugees»  and  especiallj  with  those  about  the 
court  of  St.  Germain,  for  whom  the  Hôtel  de 
Breteuil  was  the  rmd$s>^ou9  in  Paris. 
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Theîr  meetings  took  place  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Marquise  (on  the  ground-floor) 
and  ail  relating  to  them,  that  reached  us  up 
stairs  used  to  interest  us  warmlj,  but  we 
were  somewhat  reserved  before  Madame  du 
Châtelet,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
Hanover,  without,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
being  able  to  assigii  anj  reasonable  motive 
for  it  ; — perhaps  it  was  the  natural  consé- 
quence of  her  great  abilities  T 

I  always  thought  that  the  wish  of  attract- 
ing  the  attention  of  Milord  Georges  Keîth, 
and  in  the  end,  the  wish  of  driving  him  mad^ 
as  she  childishlj  termed  it,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  her  partizanship  for  the  House  of 
Hanover,  but  the  Maréchal  d^Ecosse  showed 
his  utter  disregard  of  her  by  letting  her 
speak  on  without  listening,  so  it  always 
ended  by  the  beautiful  Emilie  being  driven 
mad  herself  I 

Amongst  those  refugees  who  were  dis- 
tinguished  for  their  fidelity  to  the  King  their 
master,  and  for  their  generous  dévotion  and 
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Personal  sacrifices  was  Milord  Walsh.^  He 
was  the  son  of  that  brave  officer  in  the 
English  Royal  Navy  who,  after  the  battle  of 

*  Lord  Mahon,  (Vol.  iii  page  560)  teUs  us  hcr 
was  acquainted  at  Baden  with  a  Count  WaLsh  whom 
he  underetood  to  be  the  descendant  and  représenta- 
tive of  that  gentleman.  The  foUowing:  is  CharWs 
letter,  dated  "  â  l'ancre  dans  le  baie  de  Longhaylort, 
2d  Août  V.  S.  "  Sire,  j'ai  régn  des  serrices  si  im- 
portana  de  M.  Antoine  Walsh  qu'  il  n'y  a  rien  qu^ 
je  ne  me  croie  obligé  de  faire  pour  lui  en  témoigner 
mon  agrément.  Ainsi  je  lui  ai  promis  d'  employer 
tout  mon  crédit  auprès  de  V.  M.  pour  lui  obtenir  le 
titre,  de  Comte  d'Irelande.  Il  est  issu  d'une  fort  bonne 
&mille,  très  en  état  de  soutenir  la  <tignité  de  ce 
nouyeau  titre,  et  n'a  pas  besoin  d' autre  chose.  C'est  la 
première  grâce  que  je  vous  demande  depuis  mon  ar- 
tiyée  dans  ce  pays.  J'  espère  bien  que  ce  ne  sera 
pas  la  dernière,  mais  en  tout  cas,  je  vous  supplie  de 
me  l'accorder.  Je  la  regardrai  comme  une  obliga- 
tion particulière  accordée  à  votre  très  obéissant  fila, 
Charles  P." 

The  title  of  Ëarl  had  however  been  already  con^ 
ferred  on  Walsh's  father  bj  James  the  Second. 
Charles's  request  was  not  simply  that  Walsh  should 
be  made  an  Irish  Earl,  but  that  he  should  hâve  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Ireland. 

According  to  the  "  Jacobite  Memoirs,"  edited  by 
Robert  Chambers,  Charles  knighted  Walsh  imme- 
diately  after  his  landing,  paid  him  2000^  as  an  in- 
demnity  and  presented  him  with  a  sword,  on  the 
blade  of  which  Charles  had  had  engraved  the 
words'*  Gratitude  Fidelitate."— {l'ra/w^oeor'siVoie.) 
Vide  Kloee's  MeviMvrs  of  Prince  CharUe  Stuart» 
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the  Boyne  receiyed  ail  the  Court  of  England 
on  board  his  ship  and  brought  them  to  a 
Frenchport 

To  recruit  his  fortune,  which  he  had  sacri- 
ficed  in  Ireland,  where  of  oouise  ail  his 
propertj  had  been  confîscated,  Milord  Walsh 
had  established  at  Nantes  a  bureau  âa/r- 
mateuTy  or,  as  they  would  call  it  in  the 
présent  day,  a  maison  de  commerce.  From 
this,  he  realized  considérable  profits  and  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  ressources  of  his 
party.  He  was  the  guardipu  angel  of  the 
Fretender  whom  he  assisted  **con$ilio  mamh 
que:'* 

It  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  relate 
to  you    the    ill*&ted    expédition    of    the 


*  James  the  Second  conferred  the  title  of  ^'  Lord  " 
upon  Captain  Walsh  as  a  reward  for  his  services^ 
at  the  same  time  that  H.  B.  M.  raised  the  Ëarls  of 
Perih  and  Melfort  to  the  dignity  of  Dukes  at  St. 
Grermains.  The  Walsh's  were  proved  to  be  an  old 
and  noble  family  of  Ireland.  Thèse  Milords  and 
Messieurs  Walsh  ended  by  settling  in  France,  and 
one  of  them,  whom  Louis  the  Fifbeenth  made  Comte 
of  the  estâtes  of  Serrant^  is  now  Golonel-proprietor 
of  a  régiment  Qf  hia  name  in  the  Irish  Brigade. 

(ÂtUhor's  Nouy 
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Chevalier  de  St  Georges  to  Scotland.  f 
A  few  months  afterwards  he  retired  to  the 
Boman  States,  where  he  passed  the  re** 
mainder  oi  his  life,  and  there  I  had  the 
honour  of  paying  my  court  to  him  in  the 
year  1731. 

My  Father,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mat* 
quis  de  Bretexdl,  ananged  the  preliminaries 
of  the  Frince's  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter  of  the  great  Sobieski.  We  shall 
find  them  again  at  Rome,  and  you  will  see 
how  nearly  the  Princess  Marie^Casimire 
Sobieski,  sister  of  the  Pretender,  became  the 
wife  of  the  Duc  de  Créquy  before  she 
married  your  great-uncle  the  Duc  de  Bouil- 
lon. 

One  day  my  grandmother  de  Froulay 
said  to  me, 

"  Mon  petit  ccmr,  there  appears  to  be 
some  idea  of  arranging  a  marriage  for  you,'^ 


t  **  The  Pope  lent  a  kind  of  religioiis  consécration 
to  the  enterprise^  bestowing  on  the  joxmg  Prince 
the  iitle  of  '' ChemUer  de  St.  aear€f9%."*~Vidc 
Jesses  History  of  Fretenders.  (Tranalator^s  Note,} 
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and  then  die  suddenlj  tunied  the  omwê^ 
sfttion  withotit  hàving  looked  ât  m^  I  felt 
myself  getting  red,  so  I  wa«  grateftti  for 
the  délicate  attention. 

The  nezt  daj  my  father  came  tù  see  me. 

"  My  child/'  said  he,  "  a  proposai  <xf 
marriage  bas  been  made  for  you  whieh  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  etery  rei^peet  mîtable  ;  I 
beg  you  to  listen  to  wh&t  your  aunt  will  say 
to  you  on  the  subject/' 

That  is  eveiy  word  my  fatber  nttewd 
respecting  it  ! 

My  aant  (the  Baroness)  asked  me  tiro 
days  afterwards  if  I  had  never  remarked 
the  Marquis  de  Lavaï-Boisdauphin. 

"  He  would  bave  no  objection  to  marry 
yôu,''  she  said  with  an  air  of  the  most  per- 
fect  indifférence  in  bis  cause. 

"  I  should  be  inconsolable  P  was  my 
answer. 

"  I  cannot  find  fault  with  you  for  that,'' 
she  replied,  •*  therefore  you  may  rely  on  my 
not  naming  ît  to  you  agaln  ; — but  you  bave 
another  suitoi  wkom  you  hâve  never  ^een-^ 
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your  grandmûther  thought  yoa  imsht  lust 
without  anjr  embatrassment  in  a  parieur  at 
the  Abbaye  de  Panthenncmt  It  is  a  yotrag 
man  ûf  very  high  birth;  he  bas  become  tbe 
head  of  bia  family,  aod  for  fiirther  informa^ 
tion  you  bave  only  to  open  tbe  history  of  the 
great  offioers  of  tbe  Orown,  to  leam  wbo  tbe 
De  Créquyg  are.'* 

'^  Oh»  my  dear  annt,  I  kûow  ail  about  tbis 
grand  geoealogy  1  It  is  a  natne  tbat  is  like 
tbe  Sound  of  a  Clarion  to  my  cars — ^a  glorious 
fiEunily,  and»  if  I  recoUect  rigfatly,  the  only 
one  of  ail  Europe  whicb  is  mentioned  in  a 
record  of  Gharlemagne.  From  it  bave  sprung 
Gardinals  and  Marshalsl  there  bare  been 
Dukes  of  Créquy^  Lesdiguières»  De  Retz  and 
de  Beaupréau  ;  Princes  of  Montlaur,  de 
Blancbefort  and  de  Poix — but  bow  is  it  tbat 
tbis  one  is  not  a  Duke  V^ 

*'  Apparently,  because  tbey  do  not  seem  to 
care  about  it  ;  since  tbe  late  créations  every 
one  allows  tbat  titles  are  wortb  notbing/' 

Tbe  ditine  Emilie  hère  entered  unei^* 
pectedly  to  see  her  motber,  wbo  raised  ber 
finger  to  her  lips  and  we  were  silent.    ''  Ma 
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toute  heUêy'  said  my  grandmother  to  me 
''  put  on  your  new  dress  de  dauphine  à  bov^ 
quets  to-morrow,  and  be  ready  by  eleven 
o'clock  precisely  ;  I  should  wish  you  also  to 
flBJUe  pompons  in  your  hair,  so  I  am  going 
to  send  you  some  dark  purple  and  dark 
green  ;  we  will  pay  a  visit  to  Mesdames  de 
Panthemont»  to  whom  I  promised  to  take 
you  when  I  was  able.   Bon  soir,  ma  reine  !" 

"  Will  you  take  me  also,  my  dear  aunt  l" 

It  was  Mlle,  de  Preuilly  who  made  the 
request,  and  my  grandmother  hesitated  for 
the  space  of  a  minute. 

"  Most  assuredly  'ma  charmante.  I  hâve 
no  objection/'  she  then  answered,  and  her 
air  of  annoyance  gave  me  matter  for  re* 
flect^on  on  the  important  and  mysterious 
intention  of  this  visit. 

The  Dowager  Marchioness  always  thought 
it  proper  to  adhère  to  old  customs  ;  her  first 
marriage  interview  with  my  grandfather  took 
place  through  the  grating  at  Belle-chasse. 
It  was  therefore  befitting,  it  was  indispensible, 
in  her  eyes,  tô  treat  with  Monsieur  de  Crèquy 
as  though  I  had  not  yet  quitted  my  couvent 
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Hère  we  were  then  at  Fanthemont,  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  cloister,  bj  virtue  of  the  per- 
mission of  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  we  be- 
gan  by  paying  visits  to  the  lady  Abbess,  the 
coadjutrice,  the  Prioress,  and  to  Madame 
Guyon,  who  was  there  by  a  lettre  de  cachet. 

The  Prioress  was  Mme.  de  Créquy  Les- 
diguières.  It  had  been  anranged  that  her 
cousin  (Monsieur  de  Créquy)  should  ask 
to  see  her  in  the  parleur,  whiUt  the  Duchesse 
de  Yalentinois,  who  lived  opposite  the 
Abbey,  should  call  upon  us  there  at  the 
same  time. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  the  Marquis 
holding  a  conférence  with  his  Nun  at  the 
other  end  of  the  same  grating  ;  he  merely 
made  us  a  low  bow,  His  appearance  was 
very  noble,  and  he  looked  towards  us  several 
times,  but  with  so  perfectly  unconcerned  an 
air  that  Mlle,  de  Preuilly  suspected  nothing. 

One  glance  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me 
and  my  deeisionwas  made.  He  only  waited, 
according  to  custom,  until  we  were  gone, 
but  it  sohappened  that  my  intended  had 
mistaken    Mlle,    de  Preuilly  for  Mlle,  de 
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Proutey — ^takii^  me,  ia  fact,  for  my  cowin 
Emilie.  This  dampod  his  itrâpur  and  delayed 
the  negatiationis»  ao  mxkch  90,  that  it  became 
doubtfol  whether  jâ^e  mardage  would  take 
pbofi  at  ail. 

I  Wis  very  much  griwed  ;  (why  should  l 
Qot  allow  thia  to  my  grandaon,  slnce  I  so 
frequently  aYowed  it  to  bis  graad&ther  î) 

"  I  irould  rathw  marry  Mlle,  de  Breteuil/' 
said  ke  to  M.  de  Laon  ;  "  her  conân  looks 
like  uotbing  but  a  tomboy  !  I  muât  beg  of 
you  to  name  this  to  M.  de  Saonea  in  oo^- 
fidence,  that  be  may  report  it  to  tbe  Barpu 
de  Breteuil.  I  am  quite  aware  wbat  I  lose 
in  point  of  foprtune,  wd  nobility  for  my 
cbildren»  but  I  muât  bave  it  in  my  power  to 
love  my  iirife  tbcapougbly  l  MU^.  de  Breteuil 
is  cl^urming,  and  MUe.  de  Froulay  I  cannot 
esdure  !'' 

(We  baire  often,  alnce,  laugbed  beartily 
at  this.) 

M.  révêque^^duc  de  Laon  could  not  undei:- 
stand  it,  but  tbe  Baronne  de  Breteuil  saw 
tim)u^  tbemiatake  immediately,  and  ex- 
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^tmmà  it  to  himin  a  proper  and  ifttirfactosy 
mannec 

"^  Bat  joa  wîU  all<»w  that  xt  «as  ail  M.  de 
Gréquy's  fnilt  !'^  xny  gnmdmo Aér  used  to 
say,  and  thèse  words  diie  iras  in  tbe  bahît  of 
lepeating  £ir  fifteen  years— to  the  emd  of  ber 
life  in  fii0t-*-aiid  M.  de  Oréquy  nerer  dis- 
agreed  with  ^er. 

Wben  I  first  l)qgan  nmtÎBgto  jou,  I  fancied 
that  I  ocmld  not  fefiui&  from  telliag  jouev^ 
ôrcumstsDce  lelating  to  M.  de  Oréquj  ;  I 
am  become  old  and  witheired,  but  mj  heart 
isBotJO  my  dàià  !  behoidhow  rt  stiU  boonds 
wfaen  I  think  of  jonr  grandsîre,  to  vrimi  I 
aai  indebted  for  so  many  years  of  peaoeful 
lia^ness  ;  but  my  teaors  blind  me  when  I 
recall  him  to  my  thoughts  to  produce  him 
foefere  you,  endowed  as  he  then  was,  with  ail 
the  charma  of  yomth. 

I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  die  firat, 
and  my  grief  is  orenewed  to  that  estent  that 
I  can  no  longer  speak  cf  him  to  you — ^more* 
over  the  portrait  I  should  draw  of  him  would 
nerer  satisfy  me,  and  I  might  incur  the  charge 
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of  partiality  ;  you  will  leam  to  know  your 
grandfather  in  reading  the  memoi»  of  his 
widow.  The  facts  will  speak  for  themselves 
more  eloquently  than  I  bave  done. 

Afber  seven  or  eight  months  of  talking, 
conférences,  and  other  preliminaries,  which 
my  relations  thought  were  positively  neces- 
sary,  it  was  decided  that  we  shonld  go  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Duchesse  de  Lesdiguières, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  the  Dowager  and  prin^ 
cipal  survivor  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  De  Oréquy. 

Marguerite  de  Oondi»  Duchesse  de  Créquy- 
Lesdiguières  was  Duchesse  de  Retz»  and  de 
Beaupréau.  Since  the  death  of  her  amiable 
son,  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
M.  Harlay,  this  famous  Duchess  had  never 
gone  bey  ond  the  grounds  of  her  grand  palace  ; 
the  Chapel  is  still  open  to  the  public,  and 
the  gardons  were  of  immense  eztent  ;  the 
timber-yards  of  the  arsenal  occupy  at  pre* 
sent  the  greatest  part. 

One  room  for  instance,  of  this  more  than 
régal  abode,  had  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold 
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worked  in  arabesques  of  mother-of-pearl  and 
coral,  so  you  maj  fonn  an  idea  of  the  rest 
of  the  furniture.  To  tel  jou  hère  of  the 
▼aluable  pictures  and  the  rich  draperies,  the 
vases  and  the  girandoles  of  rock-crjstal — 
the  quantîty  of  Bohl,  antique  bronzes,  rare 
marbles,  jewels  of  inestimable  value  and 
profusion  of  trinkets,  would  be,  to  copj 
some  old  mémorial  of  the  Louvre  or  catalogue 
of  the  Vatican. 

Imust  tell  you  that  refreshments  were 
served  tous  ongold-enamelled  plates  bordered 
with  fine  pearls,  split,  as  we  see  them  set 
round  watches  or  in  the  medallions  of  collars. 

The  Maréchal  de  Richelieu  always  said 
ihat  the  Duc  de  Lesdiguières  was  the  last 
Grand  Seigneur  that  would  be  seen  in 
France,  He  never  went  to  Court  without  a 
retinue  of  sixty  gentlemen  — he  never  refused 
a  poor  person,  and  never  gave  a  beggar  less 
thana  pistolel 

This  beautiful  Duchess  had  retained  her 
beauty  unimpaired,  and  I  never  saw  any  other 
person  so  distinguished  by  nature  in  person, 
I 
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grâce,  and  physiognomy,  added  to  the  most 
élégant  simplicity  of  manner.  There  re« 
mained  in  ail  her.movements  an  air  of  pré- 
occupation and  restraint  over  her  fedings, 
with  a  sort  of  nonchaloir  and  graceful  apathy 
towards  ail  that  surrounded  her.  One  could 
see  that  the  great  business  of  her  life  had 
not  been  to  shine  with  outward  displaj  or  to 
dazzle  indiflFerent  eyes — ^you  could  perçoive 
no  trace,  no  spark  of  vain  pretension  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  array  of  splendour. 

But  she  had  been  bom  in  magnificence — 
she  had  lived  in  it — and  it  having  thus  become 
habituai,  it  now  failed  to  attract  her  notice. 
Since  the  death  of  the  only  two  beings 
ivhom  she  loved,  the  world  had  b^X)me  less 
than  nothing  to  her,  though  that  did  not 
check  the  current  of  her  benevolence,  nor 
prevent  her  keeping  up  the  polished  forms  of 
Society. 

She  preceded  us  as  far  as  a  sort  of  throne- 
room  filled  with  écuyers,  pages,  and  other 
gentlemen  belonging  to  her,  ail  dressed  in 
handsome  mouming,  as  well  as  their  mistress, 
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m  account  of  the  Eing's  death  ;  for  the  in- 
novations  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  had  not 
penetrated  the  gilded  and  emblazoned  grat- 
ings  of  the  Hôtel  de  Lesdiguières. 

In  her  own  apartments  she  was  waited  on 
by  young  ladies,  who  were  in  great  numbers, 
and  who  had  been,  for  the  most  part»  former 
pensionnaires  of  St.  Cyr.  When  we  had 
seated  ourselves  in  her  room,  M.  de  Créquy 
made  me  a  little  sign  with  his  eyes  to  look 
at  the  portrait  of  a  young  man,  who  ap- 
peared  to  me  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the 
world  ;  and  this  picture,  the  chef-cC œuvre 
of  Mignard,  was  the  only  one  in  the  room. 

As  my  eyes  reverted  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Lesdiguieres,  she  smiled  upon  me  with  an 
tài  of  moumfiil  résignation.  The  mother^s 
feelings  had  been  awakened  and  I  under- 
stood  them.* 

I  remember  that  the  carpet  in  this  beauti- 


*  This  picture  is  no  longer  in  existence.  It  was 
destroyed  when  Conflans  was  pillaged  and  ransacked 
in  July,  1830.— fiTofe  of  French  Editor.) 

I  3 
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fui  room  was  of  grey  velvet  bordered  wîth 
gold  fringe,  but  that  part  wbich  was  then 
callcd  ''tapis-de-milieu/'  was  made  of  real 
ermine,  and,  valuing  it  at  what  a  ducal 
nmotle  costs,  my  uncle  de  Breteuil  estimated 
its  worth  at  ninety  thousand  livres. 

Âpropos  of  ermine,  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  animal  becomes  very  scarce/sô  it  will  he 
well  for  you  to  be  provident  of  tbe  mateiiaL 
An  ermine  mantle  never  costs  us  less  tban 
five  or  six  hundred  louis  ;  the  créature  itself 
is  very  small,  therefore  you  must  take  care  to 
Write  to  our  Ambassador  at  Consl/antinople 
that  he  may  give  bis  orders  in  Armenia  several 
years  before  a  coronation  of  our  kings.  The 
coronation  of  Louis  XV  was  delayed  three  or 
four  years  in  conséquence  of  the  Duc  de 
Bourbon,  bis  prime  minister,  havingneglected 
this  précaution. 

In  former  times,  the  requirementp  of 
i^hion  werc  not  a  whit  less  expensive  than 
certain  obligations  of  rank  and  ceremony.  I 
hâve  heard  Mme.  de  Coulanges  say  that  in 
Burgundy  sbe  had  expended  more  than  eight 
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thousand  francs  in  one  jeàx  alone,  to  fîimish 
ligkt  hair  for  the  Dnc  de  Beny  !  and  every 
cme  knew  that  the  firent  U9ed  to  paj  one 
hundied  and  fift j  lonis  for  each  of  bis  wig& 

On  Thursdaj,  in  Easter  week  we  were 
married  with  great  pomp  in  the  Ghapel  of 
the  Hôtel  de  Lesdigoiéres,  bj  the  Oardinai 
de  B^an-Soubifle,  to  whom  the  Cardinal  de 
Gèvres-Ltixemboiirg  insisted  on  acting  as  ach 
sistant»  which  was  oonsidered  an  nnpre- 
cedented  hononr. 

As  a  great  distinction  we  had  been  allowed 
to  baye  the  Cross^Palatme  at  onr  wedding. 
VLj  grandmether  had  been  engaged  a  fort- 
night  beforehand  in  soliciting  the  Oardinai 
de  Noailles  to  lend  it  to  us,  because  she  said 
it  was  sore  to  bring  us  luck»  and  this  the 
Oardinai  did  not  deny  ;  but  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  the  Frelate  ran  counter  to  his 
kinder  fedings,  and  he  was  divided  between 
obliging  us^  and  acting  up  to  the  letter  of  his 
duty. 

""  Bot,''  said  my  grandmother  to  him, 
"^  is  it  possible  to  do  enough  for  Monsieur 
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de  Créquy,  the  last  of  his  familj  V*  and 
that  decided  his  Eminence  ta  send  os  the 
Gross-Palatine,  âccompanied  by  six  Canons 
of  Notre  Dame,  who  were  not  to  lose  sight 
of  it. 

Tbey  arrived  at  the  chapel  to  the  noise 
of  drums  with  an  escort  of  forty  grenadiers 
of  the  GardeS'frcmçaises  ;  the  troops  ail  pre* 
sented  anns  as  ihe  Cross  was  carried  past 
under  a  canopy  firom  the  Archbishop's 
palace  to  the  Hôtel  de  Lesdiguières,  and 
the  ]>eople  followed  in  procession.  The 
Leydeii  Gazette  was  full  of  it  iot  more 
than  three  months,  and  for  an  account  oï 
the  rest  of  the  cérémonies  and  fêtes  at  our 
wedding,  you  must  consultthe  supplément  of 
the  '*  Mercure  de  France."  * 


*  The  CroBS-Pàlatine  was  left  as  a  legaej  to  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  by  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  had  caused  ail  the  sanctuaries  of  Europe 
to  he  opened  to  form  this  reliquiarj.  It  was  made 
of  gold,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  Cross  and  magnifi- 
centlj  omamented  with  predous  stones.  It  disap- 
peared  during  the  Bevolution  of  July. — (^^oU  by 
Frtnch  Ediior,) 
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We  went  and  established  ourselves  under 
the  chaperonage  of  xnj  grandmother  ai  the 
Uôtelde  Crèquy-Canaples,  rue  dé  Grenelle, 
where  the  Duchesse  Marguerite  had  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  *herself  arranging  our 
apartments.  The  hangings  and  the  furni- 
ture  were  of  cloth  of  gold  covered  with 
vîne-leaves  in  crimson  velvet  ;  but  that 
was  a  small  portion  onlj  of  her  wedding 
présent,  fori^e  had  placed  in  mj  jewel-case 
diamonds  worth  about  a  hundred  thousand 
écus.  Ail  thé  family  jewels  were  delivered 
to  us  at  her  death,  which  took  place  unez- 
pectedlj  two  months  afterwards  of  dropsj. 

It  was  eleven  years  since  she  had  left 

her  apartment  when  she  quitted  it  for  her 

'grave,    in  the  fifty-second  year,   only,   of 

her  âge. 
M.  de  Grequy  accompanied  the  funeral  as 

far  as  Blanchefort,  where  she  had  wished  to 

be  buried  in  the  same  chapel  with  her  son 

and  François  de   Blanchefort»    of   blessed 

memory«    My  feelings  for  the  Duchess  were 
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what  M.  de  Gréquj  called  ''  un  attrait  tni^ 
9ericordieux  f  your  grandfather  had  a  strong 
and  sincère  affection  for  her,  and  I  bave 
alwajs  regretted  that  our  acquaintance  was 
not  of  longer  duration. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


DacbeaB  de  Beixy,  daoghter  of  the  Bêlent — ^Her 
treatment  of  aie  Gleigy — Sacraments  refîised — 
Her  death — Her  somying  sisteni — Ghurdens  of 
the  Luxembourg — ^A  fine  ImIj-— Comte  de  Hom 
— Origin  of  the  Begent's  animoàtj  towards  him 
— The  Horn  faimly — Melancholy  stoiy — The 
Coimt  in  trouble-^Ezertions  of  his  friends*- 
Pétition  of  his  noble  relatiyes. 


The  nezt  two  jears  of  mj  life  glided  by  in 
ail  the  charm  of  serenity,  the  conséquence 
of  a  mind  at  ease  ;  ov  happiness  would 
ha?e  been  complète  but  for  the  abominable 
mi3goyemm6nt  of  the  Begencj  and  the 
dreadM  enormities  of  t^e  Duchesse  de 
Beny.    It  WBS  really  quite  hamiliating  for 
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the  Royal  Family  of  France,  and  made  ail 
respectable  people  misérable. 

This  horrible  woman  was  the  plaguenspot 
of  our  existence.  She  had  bumt  up  her 
inside  by  the  abuse  of  strong  liquors  till 
at  last  she  fell  ill,  and  when  her  danger  be- 
came  manifest,  the  Curé  of  St.  Sulpice,  (the 
famous  LaDguet  de  Gerzy)  presented  himself 
at  the  Luxembourg  to  offer  his  services  in 
fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  pastor. 

Madame  de  M gave  him  an  im- 
pertinent answer  ;  she  said  that  she  should 
not  announce  him  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berry, 
as  she  was  quite  sure  that  Princess  would 
not  receive  him  ;  he  could  gain  nothing 
more  firom  this  créature,  and  he  then  sor- 
rowfully  declared  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  forbid  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment  to  the  sick  person,  after  which  the 
good  Curé  made  his  way  towards  the  Palais- 
Royal,  when  the  Duke  of  Orléans  admitted 
him  iostantly  to  his  cabinet. 

After  half  an  hour's  painful  conférence, 
one  of  the  Princess  carnages  was  seen  to 
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leave  the  Orléans'  stables  in  the  direction  of 
the  Archbishop's  palace  to  fetch  the  Cardinal 
de  Noailles,  whom  the  Begent  begged  to 
corne  to  the  FaUds  Royal  without  delay. 
The  Cardinal  arrived  in  his  own  carriage,  be* 
cause  the  Orléans^  anns  were  on  the  other, 
and  thisgaye  sovereign  displeasore  to  M.  de 
Ségur,  Master  of  the  robes  to  H.  R.  H.  who 
was  the  bearer  of  the  message. 

The  interview  lasted  a  long  time  ;  ail  the 
ministers,  councillors  and  courtiers  of  the 
Palais-Royal  awaited  the  resuit  in  a  galleiy 
adjoining  the  Cabinet  of  the  Prince;  at 
length  the  door  opens — ^the  Cardinal  crosses 
thethreshold — ^and  then,  before  every  one 
assembled,  and  close  to  the  Régent,  who 
seemed  in  a  s:ate  of  consternation,  he  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Abbè  de  Qerzy  the  following 
sentence  word  for  word. 

"  M.  le  Curé,  in  virtue  of  my  authority 
8fi  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  as  your  ecclesi- 
astical  superior,  I  iorbid  you  to  administer, 
to  cause  to  be  administered,  wr  to  allow  to 
^  administered  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berry, 
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the  saciaments  of  ihe  chmch,  unless  tBe 
Comte  de  Riom,  and  the  Vicomtesse   de 

M shall  hâve  qnitted  the  Luxembourg, 

and  shall  hâve  been  dismissed  by  order  of 
that  Princess." 

But  ail  this  time  the  Duchesse  was  dying^ 
and  imperiously  demanded  to  reçoive  the 
unctions  with  the  holy  Yiaticum  ;  thrâr  re- 
fusai maddened  her  to  deq>6ration — ^she 
broke  or  tore  everything  that  came  within 
her  reach  !  she  fait  her  hands — ^and  her  pages, 
guards,  and  eren  her  footmen  at  the  other 
end  of  her  apartments,  heard  her  screams 
and  imprécations  of  firantic  rage  and  fury. 

The  wretched  Duke  of  Orleansi,  who  ido- 
lized  her  alas!  and  who  teared  that  they 
might  deny  her  a  dmstian  burial,  and  such 
an  one  as  beoame  a  Prinoess,  sœt  off  M.  de 
Ségur  to  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  to  the 
Fresbytery  oi  St.  Sulpioe  to  request  the 
Cardinal  and  M.  de  Gerzy  to  come  to  the 
Luxembourg  where  the  S^nt  awaited  ihem 
with  terror  on  his  oountenanoe  and  in  his 
inmùstsouL 
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When  tilie  three  airiyed  and  met^  they 
were  ail  positively  and  pertinacioufilj  ref ased 
admittance  bj  the  Princess  t  She  would  not 
eren  see  her  lather,  who  remained  transfized 
at  the  door  of  herroom,  and  shed  tears  when 
he  heard  her  call  ont  that  it  was  cowardly 
and  infunous  of  him  to  annoy  heac,  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  some  bigots,  whom  she  was 
gomg  to  oïder  to  be  thrown  ont  of  the 
mndows! — The  Régent  retumed  home  in 


Touth  and  a  strong  constitution  retarded 
the  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Beny  however, 
for  five  or  six  weeks.    As  she  felt  assured 
she  would  never  be  permitted  to  many  M. 
de  Kîom  secretly,  she  knew  that  she  risked 
nothingby  insisting  on  it  with  herfather 
and  at  last  the  Begent  became  enraged  ! — 
Hesent  off  his  daughter's  favorite  and  their 
confidant  ;  the  one  to  the  frontiers  of  S|>ain 
to  Marshal  Berwick's  anny,  and  the  other 
with  permission  to  retium  to  her  home,  and 
get  herself  buffetted  by  her  fausband,  which 
was  sure  to  happen,  for  no  couvent  would 
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receive  Madame  de  M .    Not  that  ai» 

could  not  afiFord  to  pay  haadsomdy  for  hst 
maintenanoey  for  she  had  amassed  atthe 
expense  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  by 
collusion  with  M.  de  Riom,  an  income  of 
about  80,000  livres,  levied  on  différent  pro- 
vincial estâtes,  on  the  dergy  of  France,  and 
on  the  Hôtel  de  Ville, 

To  ensure  their  gains,  no  hungry  dogs,  nor 
devouring  wolves  could  be  more  greedy  in 
quest  of  prey,  than  they  were. 

Marie-Louise  d'Orléans  died  on  the  22nd 
of  July  1719,  at  the  Pavilion  de  la  Muette, 
and  I  believe,  ail  things  considered,  that  the 
Régent  thought  himsdf  fortunate  when  the 
Moûks  of  St.  Denys  did  not  refuse  her  in- 
tenuent  in  the  royal  vaults. 

Of  the  four  daughters  who  remained  to 
the  Duc  d'Orléans,  one  became  Duchesse  de 
Modena;  another  was  Queen  of  Spain  and 
becatne  a  widow  almost  as  soon  as  married. 
Uer  habits  were  so  depraved  that  she  was 
sent  back  at  last  as  a  worthless  and  wicked 
mad-cap,  which  in  &ct  she  was. 


p 
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Kext  came  the  Abbess  de  Ghelles,  and 
then  Mlle,  de  Beaujolais  who  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  I  hâve  not  thought  it  neces- 
sarj  to  mention  hère  the  Princesse  de  Gontj 
because  she  was  in  leading-strings  at  the 
time  of  her  eldest  sistefs  decease. 

Immediatelj  after  the  death  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry,  the  gardons  of  the  Lux- 
embourg were  re^pened  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  at  Paris^  this  Frincess  having 
had  the  gâtes  walled  up,  and  there  one  fine 
aftemoon  M.  de  Crèquy  took  me  with  my 
grandmother  and  Mlles,  de  Breteuil. 

We  obtained  chairs  from  the  gate-keepers, 
having  asked  them  to  bring  us  some,  and 
when  we  were  seated  we  saw  a  handsome 
person  approaching,  elegantly  attired  in  deep 
mouming,  with  a  dress  trimmed  with  black 
feathers,  and  rows  of  jet  mixed  with  bronzed 
Steel,  which  had  a  most  rich  and  brilliant 
appearance.  She  was  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  gallants,  abbès»  musqueteers,  and 
pages,  but  marching  before  them  ail  was  a 
young  and  handsome  German  Prince  whose 
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hand  she  hdd.  (You  will  90on  hear  the 
sad  and  remarkable  adrenture  of  this  ill- 
fated  stranger,  whose  name  was  Comte 
Antoine  de  Hom.) 

The  serrant  who  carried  the  train  of  this 
fine  ladj  nias  in  a  crimson  and  silrei:  liveiy, 
and  she  came  and  installed  herself  with  ail 
her  yonng  flutterersy  dose  by  our  side,  on 
yel\et  chairs  and  benches  fringed  with  gold, 
which  a  garçon  rouge  of  the  hoose  of 
Orléans  kept  for  her.  She  walked  past  us 
without  bowing,  my  gran^mother  and  M.  de 
Grèquy  appearing  not  to  notice  her,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  my  cousins  and  myself  staring 
at  her  with  ail  our  might. 

^VPray  tell  me  who  she  isT  said  I  to 
M.  de  Grèquy, 

''  It  is  a  woman  of  ran^/'  repUed  he 
coldly  and  aloud/'  whose  name  one  does 
not  dare  to  mention  bef(»e  her  relations  T 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  then  the 
fine  lady  said  to  one  of  her  young  people 
who  had  just  whispered  something  in  her 
ear. 
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^'  I  really  think  that  is  Monsieur  Pain- 
tendre  T 

Thede  words  she  uttored  smiling  ironi- 
cflllj,  and  impertinentlj  looking  M,  de 
Qrèqnj  foll  in  ihe  &oe.  Now  I  must  tell 
70U  that  this  M.  Paintendre  was  an  éeu^er 
of  tfae  Duo  de  Chartres,  and  was  actually 
someUdng  lîke  mj  husband»  a  resemblance 
of  which  that  peraon  was  yerj  vain,  whilst 
jour  grandfftther's  annojanoe  was  so  great^ 
it  was  amusing  to  witness  it.  Thus,  the 
matidous  woman  had  toudied  a  tender  chord 
in  a  vulnérable  part 

'*Eh!  bonjour  Marquis  de  Orèquj! — 
bonjour  mon  causk^  P'  exdaimed  this  Comte 
Antoine  in  a  verj  ofif-hand  manner.  The 
Marquis  bowed  without  answering;  and 
Madame  de  Froulaj  said  to  me  with  a  dis- 
dainful  toss  of  her  head  ; — 

**  It  is  your  Aunt  de  Parabére  ! — ^let  us 
change  our  places  T 

I  hâve  never  met  her  anj  where  else,  save 
once  in  the  vestrj  of  Notre  Dame,  to  be 
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présent  at  a  strange  ceremony,  which  I  wiU 
tell  Yo  u  of  f  urtber  on. 

The  Marquise  de  Parabére  Marie-Made- 
leine-Olympe-Henriette,  du  Gosquaër  des  dues 
delà  Vieui9tiie;h^dmBà!Qh&K^sonotGnoria 
during  tbe  regençj,  that  her  husband's  fEunilj 
refused  to  bear  tbe  same  name,  Her  old 
busband,  César  de  Bandéan,  Marquise  de 
Parabére,  left  her  a  widow  in  1716. 

I  bave  already  mentioned  to  jou  that  mj 
Aunt  de  Breteuil  had  marrîed  M.  de  la 
Yieuville,  who  was  tbe  father  of  tbis  Mar- 
quise ;  but  her  conduct  so  completelj  ban- 
ished  her  from  good  societj,  that  my  aunt 
never  even  retumed  her  ))ow& 

''  Ofiicers  of  tbe  guards  and  ligbt-boise — 

that    is    quite    ridiculous    enough! — and 

counsellors  1 one  can  even  imagine  that, 

but  laquais  or  Princes  of  tbe  blood! — it  îs 
too  unpardonable  !''  exclaimed  tbe  Duchess 
de  la  Ferté  to  us  once. 

There  was  a  storj  told  of  tbe  Régent 
having  surprised  her  shut  up  in  a  room  with 
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this  same  Oomte  de  Horn.  **  Sortez  Movh 
sieur  /"  said  he.  in  a  dîsdainful  tone. 

"  Our  ancestors  would  hâve  saîd  "  Sùrtcna/' 
replied  the  lover,  with  incredible  assurance, 
«nd  firom  that  moment  his  destruction  was 
detamined  on.  ^ 

The  Princes  de  Horn  and  d'Ovérique, 
Sovereign-Gounts  of  Haute-Kerke,  and  hero- 
ditary  grand-huntsmen  of  the  empire,  were 
undoubtedlj  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
influential  families  of  European  nobilitj. 

In  1720  ihe  house  of  Horn  comprised  the 
reigning  Prince  Maximilian-Emmanuel,  at 
that  time  about  four-and-twenty  years  of 
âge  ;  a  sister,  a  chcmoinesse  at  the  Abbej  de 
Thom,  and  the  grcmdrforestier  of  Flanders 
and  Artois  who,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  had 
killed  his  wife  Agnès  de  Gréqu j.     It  is  as 


*  Voltaire  repeated  tp  me  one  daj  a  similar  an- 
swer  of  which  he  had  just  beard,  onlj  it  was  said 
to  haye  been  made  bj  the  Comte  de  Chabot  to  the 
Prince  de  Conty — ^"  My  dear  Voltaire,"  I  replied, 
''there  was  once  an  old  Jew  whose  name  was  Solo^ 
mon,  who  said,  '  There  is  nothing  new  imder  the 
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well  to  add^here  that  the  mother  of  thefie 
joung  people  was  a  Princesse  de  Ligne  ;  hai 
father  bad  been  deranged,  aïkd  her  brother 
in  confinement  from  tiie  same  cause,  Their 
last  'grandmothers  were  the  des  Or^îiy» 
d'Egmont,  Crequy  and  Montmereii^  ;  Prin?- 
cessesof  Bavana^  Lorraine,  Gonzague,  Luxem- 
bourg and  Nassau  ;  the  beauty  of  their 
quarterings  was  unequalled. 

The  Prince  de  Hom  waa  a  remarkabij 
well-conducted  young  man,  and  lived  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  bis  rank  in  the  low 
countriesy  residing  entirelj  m  bis  Comte  de 


The  Comté  de  Hom  begim  bj  entering  the 
Austrian  service  ;  he  was  reproached  with 
having  been  wanting  in  respect  to  Prinoe 
Louis  of  Baden,  gênerai  of  the  armies  of 
th&  empire,  to  whose  brother  he  had  also 
given  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  bj 
the  latter  he  was  placed  under  arrest  in  bis 
old  castle  of  Wert  in  the  jmys  de  Honu 
The  grandson  of  the  famous  Jean  de  Wert 
was  the  govemor  of  thii»  fortress,  and  his 
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iQ-tréatment  so  ezasperated  his  youag  pri* 
soner  that  he  iell  into  a  state  of  continuai 
fory  and  complète  aberration  of  intdlect  ; 
he  was  confined  in  the  aame  cell  in  which 
Jean  de  Hom,  stadtliolder  of  Guelders  had 
impiisoned  his  &ther»  and  tbis  fumished 
B^nbiandt  with  the  subject  of  that  admir- 
able pictore  which  Madame  had  brought 
from  Germanj,  and  which  is  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  Orléans'  collection. 

After  six  months  of  rigorous  captivity»  he 
found  means  to  escape  :from  the  Castle  of 
Wert  after  having  knocked  down  two  of  his 
goalers  with  a  bottle  ;  he  committed  ail  sorts 
of  exiraordinary  acts^  and  finally  presented 
himself  befiore  his  brother  at  fiaussigny  look* 
inglike  a  spectre. 

The  Prince  de  Hom,  from  whom  the 
govemor  of  Wert  had.concealed  everything 
rdating  to  the  state  of  the  young  Gount^ 
ftnd  the  iU-treatment  of  which  he  had  been 
the  object,  welcomed  the  unfortunate  yonth 
mth  the  tenderest  compassion  ;  he  placed 
bîm  in  his  own  private  apartments,  and  three 
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servants  sat  up  and  watched  him  carefully 
day  and  night.  The  eldest  brother  instantlj 
dismissed  the  stadtholder  of  Wert  whose 
brutal  conduct  had  brought  on  the  Gount^ 
illness,  and  when  the  stadtholder  heard  this 
he  incited  the  peasants  for  five  or  six  leagues 
round  to  revoit  that  he  might  still  maintain 
his  government.  For  this  he  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  he  died  shut  up 
in  the  castle  of  Uom-op-zee.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  grandfather's  memorj  he  would 
hâve  been  hanged  a  hundred  times  over. 

The  Princess  de  Salm-Kirbourg,  was  a 
relation  of  jours  and  mj  intimate  friend  ; 
she  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  this  same 
Prince  de  Hom,  and  from  her  I  received 
thèse  particulars,  with  most  of  those  which 
follow. 

Kindness  and  gentle  treatment,  proper 
regimen,  and  especiallj  the  marks  of  affection 
he  received  from  his  brother,  produced  the 
most  bénéficiai  results  on  Gount  Antoine  ; 
he  ended  bj  recovering  his  reason,  but  the 
least  contradiction  irritated  him  ;  violence 
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was  always  lurking  in  his  constitutioDi  and 
therefoie  his  family  never  ceased  to  treat 
him  with  the  most  soothing  and  assiduous 
attention. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  escaped 
from  the  Low-Gountries,  and  came  to  Paris 
where  he  had  to  arrange  monej  matters  re* 
latiog  to  his  share  of  the  propertj  of  the 
Princess  d'Epinaj. 

He  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  jour  grand- 
father,  who  received  him  very  politely 
but  he  would  not  introduce  him  to 
me  because  he  had  not  brought  anj  letters 
from  his  elder  brother.  Our  brothers  and 
our  hosbands  were  very  fond  of  him  ;  they 
gaye  him  the  prettiest  suppers  in  the  world 
in  their  apartments,  and  took  him  to  their 
boxes  at  ail  the  théâtres,  but  we  never  met 
bim  »cept  at  church,  where  he  regularly 
repaired  to  see  us  come  ont,  and  to  hâve 
people  he  did  not  know  pointed  out  and 
named  to  him. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  not  to  remark 
bim  amongst  the  crowd  that  lined  our  pas. 
sage,  on  account  of  his  appearanc^.    He  was 
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perfectlj  handsome  altbougli  s(Hnewhat  pale  ; 
his  ejes  were  bright  as  fire,  80  much  so  that 
we  could  hardly  bear  the  glare  of  them.  It 
was  known  that  there  was  a  full  understand- 
ing  between  himsdf  and  Mesdames  de  Para- 
bere  and  de  Losrain,  de  Plenoôirf  and  de 
Prie,  and  this  gave  rise  to  much  charitable 
and  disinterested  regret^  which  used  higfaly 
to  amuse  Monsieur  de  Crêquy. 

As  this  fine  handsome  young  man  some- 
times  disguised  himself  when  he  went  eut 
at  nighty  the  press-gangs  for  the  Missiasipi  * 
had  already  seized  him  several  times  to  send 
him  ofiF  towards  Havre-de-Grace  ;  one  would 
hâve  said  that  they  laid  in  wait  for  him  in 
particular,  and  as  he  had  once  been  ill- 
treated  at  the  dépôt,    or  wherever  thèse 


♦  The  following  passage  from  Lord  Mahon's  "  Hîe- 
tory  of  Engluid  from  Uie  peace  of  Utrecht/'  may 
be  found  explanatory  of  this  sentence  : — "  John 
Law,  a  Scotch  adventurer,  had  some  jears  before 
been  allowed  to  establish  a  public  bank  in  that  <dty, 
(Paris)  and  his  project  succeeding,  he  engraft^ 
another  upon  it  of  an  **  Indian  Company/'  to  hâve 
the  sole  priyilege  of  trade  with  the  MississipL" — 
Vol  ii  Chap,  xi.     (TranslatorU  Note») 
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press-gangs  met,  jour  grandfather  went  and 
complained  to  the  former  gardentessceaux^ 
who,  althoagh  he  had  retired  from  office, 
had  jost  as  much  influence  and  authoritj  as 
ever.  M.  d'  Argenson's  answer  was  myster- 
ious. 

"  Do  not  you  interfère»  except  it  be  to 
make  him  leave  Paris  ;  I  know  nothing,  and 
I  can  do  nothing  ;  but  if  he  do  not  go,  he 
18  lost.     I  can  say  no  more/' 

It  was  Passion  week — I  shall  never  forget 
it  ! — when  they  came  and  informcd  M.  de 
Créquy  that  the  Gount  Antoine  had  been  for 
the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  con- 
ciergerie of  the  Palace,  and  that  he  would 
probably  be  broùght  before  La  ToumeUe  on 
a  chai^  of  murder. 

We  were  informed  that  the  accusation 
set  forth,  that  the  Comte  de  Horn  had 
stabbed,  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  a  stock- 
jobber  and  broker  of  Law's  bank  ;*  he  was 


*  John  Law  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edin- 
^urghj  he  was  obliged  to  flj  from  Oreat  Britain 
K 
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a  Jew  and  a  money-lender — m  short,  wc 
could  make  nothing  at  ail  of  the  story. 

Your  grandfather,  wbo  had  bera  pondering 
over  the  words^of  M.  Aigenson,  now  hasteûed 
to  assemble  at  the  Hôtel  de  Grequj  ail  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  house  of  Horn  ; 
a  deputation  of  them  waîted  on  the  diief- 
président  de  Mesmes,  when  it  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  donbt  that  the  Jew  was  dead  and 
that  the  Comte  de  Horn  had  confessed  to 
having  stabbed  him  with  a  knife. 

Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  it  was 
debated  whether  they  should  not  first  of  ail 
communicate  everything  to  the  Régent,  but 
this  plan  was  not  adopted.  It  was  decided 
that  they  ought  to  begin  by  petitioning  the 
magistrates,  taking  care  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted  with  the  extraction,  inalady,  and 


and  took  refuge  in  france  ;  he  gaîned  the  confidence 
of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  and  instituted  a  bank, 
founded  on  excellent  principles  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment.  He  affcerwards  became  Comptroller-General, 
was  deseryedlj  detested,  dismissed,  and  died  in 
poverty  at  Venice. — (Translator's  Note,) 
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character,  of  the  Comte  de  Horn,  as  well  as 
the  melancholy  occurrences  of  his  former 

m. 

The  eveni&g  before  his  trial'  we  presented 
ourselves  in  a  bod j  as  relatives  of  the  accused 
to  the  namber  of  fiftj  seven  persons  of  con- 
sidérable distinction,  in  the  long  corridor 
of  the  palace  which  led  to  the  court  of  justice 
called  La  Toumelle,  and  this  we  did  that 
we  might  bow  to  the  judges  as  thej  passed. 

I  felt  very  sad  ;  every  one  else  entertained 
sanguine  hopes,  with  the  exception  of  Mme. 
de  Beauffiremont,  and  she  also  was  gifted 
with  second  sight  (as  they  call  it  in  Scot- 
land)  therefore  we  both  had  presentiments 
of  coming  ill,  with  an  awful  sickness  at 
heart. 

The  resuit  of  the  examination  was,  that 

the  Comte  de  Hom  had  entrusted  eighty- 

elght  thousand  livres  in  bank-notes,  to  this 

usurer,  who  denied  having  received  them, 

and  after  behaving  brutally  to  his  noble  and 

fiery  créditer,  even  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 

faœ.    This  scène  took  place  in  a  room  at  a 
M     3 
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tavern,  which  the  Count  had  entered  to  seek 
this  stockjobber,  and  there,  in  a  transport  of 
rage,  he  seized  a  kitchen  knife  which  was  on 
the  table  and  wounded  the  man  slightlj  in 
the  shoulder.     A  Piedmontese,  whose  name 
was  the  Chevalier  de  Milhe,  brother  to  one 
of  the  Princesse  de  Garignan's  écuyers^  then 
despatched  the  Jew  with  a  poniard,  after 
which  he  possessed  himself  of  his  pocket- 
book,  having  begged  the  Comte  de  Hom  in 
vain,  to  take  charge  of  it,  that  they  might 
divide  the  contents,  and  thus  repay  them-. 
selves    in    proportion,    as  each    had   lost 
through  the  roguery  of  the  money-lender. 

Such  is  the  whole  story,  as  it  was  proved 
in  évidence  at  the  examination.  I  know 
that  our  version  of  it  differed  from  that  of  the 
Régent  and  the  Abbé  Dubois  ;  but  you  will 
allô w  that  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  less  accurate  or  less  true.  The  Comte  de 
Hom  had  certainly  rendered  himself  liable 
to  punishment,  and  De  Milhe  was  well  de- 
serving  of  death  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
M.  Law  and  M.  Dubois,  the  natural  pro-. 
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tectors  of  the  stock-jobbers  and  sharpers  of 
the  Rue  Quincampoix  (the  bead  quarters  of 
the  System)  from  making  use  of  the  most 
singularlj  odious  means  of  obtaining  from 
La  Toumelky  an  iniquitous,  exécrable,  and 
atrocious  sentence!  They  made  no  allowance 
fortheisums  of  money  of  which  this  unfortu- 
nate  stranger  had  been  robbed,  nor  for  the 
provocation  of  a  blow  in  the  face  ;  they  never 
«onsidered  that  he  was  scarcely  recovered 
from  a  fit  of  temporary  dérangement,  and 
that  the  blow  he  had  inflicted  was  too 
«light  to  bave  caused  death  ; — lastly,  that  hè 
had  never,  until  then,  seen  or  known  this 
Piedmontese  murderer,  and  that  he  had  reso- 
lutetly  refused,  not  only  to  open  but,  even 
to  touch  the  pocket-book. 

To  be  broken  on  the  wheel  ! 1  cannot 

think  of  it,  even  at  the  présent  moment 
without  horror  of  the  Régent  ! 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pronounced^ 
^e  put  on  mourning  and  assembled  in  the 
isame  numbers  and  in  the  same  place  as  on 
the  preceding  day.      They  consulted   for 
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abo:at  an  hour 


(çL  bhnk  of  twemty  pages) 


we  took  up  our  posltioB  in  the  aalk  des 
gardes  and  had  the  following  pétition  pre- 
3ented  to  the  Régent,  the  prayer  of  which 
was,  to  obtain  at  least  a  commutation  of  the 
ignominious  puniabment  of  the  wheel,  for 
that  of  impriacmment  for  life  ; <. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  our 

pétition,  with  a  list  of  those  who  were 
allowed  to  sign  it  as  relatives  of  the  bouse 
of  Horn.  It  was  in  every  respect  embarras- 
sing  for  us,  not  less  on  account  of  the  rcjeo 
tion  or  admission  of  signatures  than  in  the 
diflSculty  of  drawing  up  a  pétition  in  the 
name  of  a  foreign  Prince. 

Your  grandfather  wîis  besieged  with  re- 
quests  (made  firom  motives  of  vanity)  to  be 
allowed  to  be  enrollçd  among  the  number  ol 
rdations,  ail  of  which  he  prudenily  referred 
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to  tbe  deeiaion  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 
(The  Maréchal  de  YiUaroy  was  inconsolable 
at  not  \mng  ineluded  in  the  convocations  at 
tke  Hôtel  de  Gréquyl) 

PETITIOK  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCE 
DE  HOBN  AND  THE  COMTE  DE  HORN  TO  THE 
ftEQBMT. 


«  The  faithful  subjects  of  His 
**Majesty,  whose  names  are  hère  subscribed, 
"hâve  the  honor  humbly  to  set  forth  to 
"jour  Royal  Highness  : 

FIESTLY, 

"  That  Count  Amboise  de  Horn,  grandr 
^'fiyrestier  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  has  been 

"  deprived  of  reason  and  Uberty  for  seventeen 
"years  !  It  is  wqII  known  that  in  a  fit  of 
"  madness  he  çaused  the  death  of  Madame 
"Agnès-Brigitte  de  Gréijuy,  his  wife»  y  et  the 
"  sovereign*courts  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 
"  did  not  consider  himself  amenable  to  any 
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"other  law  save  that  of  interdiction.    It 
"appears  by  aflSdavits  herewith  enclosed, 
"  firstly,  that  the  said  seigneur-comte  obsti- 
"  nately  refused,  whilst  at  the  Château  de 
"  Loozen,  to  partake  of  an^  nourishment  but 
"  raw  flesh  ;  secondly,  that  he  reserved  his 
"  dailj  ration  of  wine  until  it  amounted  to 
"  a  quantity  sufficient  to  intoxicate  him  ; — 
''  Srdlj,  that  he  wounded  himself  on  the 
"  4th  day  of  April  1712  by  means  of  an 
"  iron  hook  which  he  attempted  to   drive 
"  into  his  neck,  and  that  he  lost  a  great 
"  quantity  of  blood,  by  which  his  life  was 
"  èndangered  ; — 4thly.    that  having  found 
''  means  to  escape  £rom  the  aforesaid  Château 
"  de  Loozeny  he  met  on  the  road  two  Capucin 
''  ihonks  of  Kuremonde,  aud  that  he  made  a 
"  most  furious  attack  upon  them  declaring 
"  that  they  must  renounce  their  God.     He 
"  was   armed  with    two  brace    of  loaded 
"  pistols,   which  he  had  taken  from  some 
'  of  the  travellers.*     One  of    the  monks» 
'  mortally  temfied  at  the  unfortunate  CounVs 
"  violence,  was  weak  enough  to  pronouncé 
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*  8ome  words  of  apostacy  whîch  hîs  fears 
**supplied,  whereupon  the  Count  blew  ont 
^'his  brainB,  telling  him  that  he  was  a 
*^  wretched  apostate  whom  ît  was  rîght  to 
^  send  to  the  Devil.  The  other  monk  who 
*'  had  remained  firm  was  shot  ail  the  same 
^'with  another  pistol,  the  madman  saying 
**  that  he  wonld  make  him  a  martyr  to  his 
^'  fate,  and  sead  him  straight  to  Paradise. 

SÏCOHDLT, 

"  That  Prince  Ferdinand  de  Ligne  and 
"  d'Arablise,  Major-Genewd  in  the  Impérial 
"  armj,  is  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
'*  Prince  his  brother,  as  having  been  legally 
^'  dedared  of  unsound  mind  since  the  year 
"1717. 

THIRDLY, 

''  That  iàe  father  of  the  late  Princesse  de 
''  Hom  and  d'Ovérique  had  lost  the  use  of 
''his  reason  for  about  three  yeais  before 
''his  deatL 
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FOURTHIiT^ 

"  That  Count  Antoine  Joseph  de  Hom 
"  and  du  Saint  Empire,  is  the  legitimate 
"  younger  son  of  Philip  the  Fifth,.and  of  his 
"  wife  Antoinette  Princesse  de  Ligne,  in 
"  regular  descent  tp  the  reigning  Prince  of 
*'  Hom  and  d'Overîque,  Sovereign  Count  of 
''  Baussigny,  of  Qautekerl^iQ  and  de  Bailleul^ 
''  Stadtholder  of  Guelders,  and  Prince  and 
"  hereditary  grand  huntsman  of  the  first 
"  class,  Sx.  ;  that  he  has  been  attacked  bj 
"  a  malady  recognized  by  the  Brabant  doctors 
'^  as  well  as  by  the  judicial  authorities  of 
''the   A^strian  Xiow  Qountriies,  as  bearing 
"  ail  the  features  of  mental  abiorration,  as 
''  it  appears  by  the  documents  aimejCjçd  to 
*'  this  pray€r  of  the  petitioners. 

TXFTHLY, 

"  That  if  the  undersigned  forb^ar  enter- 
''  ing.upon  aQj  diseuâsioû  of  the  groujad  of 
''  the  chs^rges,  or  the  formality  of  the  aix^st 
''  of  the  said  Count  Antoine,  it  is  entirelyfrom 
*'  feelings  of  déférence,  without  any  regard 
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*^  to  the  trial,  and  they  leaerve  to  themselyes 
''  ail  Teasonable  means  fer  o1)taiiiiiig  jostice 
''  for  theîr  aforesaid  relation. 

''  For  thèse  reasons,  Maj  ît  jdease  jour 
''  Royal  Highness  to  obtain  from  the  King, 
^  our  fiovereign  Lord'' — (ail  the  rest  of  the 
Pétition  is  in  the  costomary  phraseology 
which  I  hâve  not  oopied,  but  I  haye  men- 
tioned  ail  the  sabstanoe  of  it.)  ''  We  are, 
**  with  respect^  your  Royal  Highness'  very 
''  humble  and  most  obedi«it  servants, 

Claude,  Prince  de  Ligne. 

Jean  de  Oicy,  Duc  de  Havre. 

Anne-Leon  de  Montmorency. 

Joseph  de  Mailly,  Marquis  d'Harcourt 

Louis,  Sire  et  Marquis  de  Gréquy. 

Procope,  comte  d'Egmont^  Duc  de  GueU 
dres  et  de  dèves. 

t  L'Archevêque  et  Prince  D'Embrun. 

Josq>h  de  Lorraine,  Prince  de  Guise. 

Charles,  Duc  de  la  TrèmouiUe  and  Prince 
de  Tarente. 

Charles  de  Lorraine,  Prince  de  Montlaur. 

t  L'ArehevÊque  Duc  de  Rheims. 
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Oharles  de  Lonaine,  Sire  de  Pons, 

Guy  Oharbot^  Comte  de  Jarnac. 

Charles  Roger,  Prince  de  Courtenaj. 

Anne  de  la  TremouiUe»  Comte  de  Taille- 
bourg. 

René  de  Froulaj,  Maréchal   comte  de 
Tessé. 

t  Le  Cardinal  de  Gèvres-Luxembourg. 

Antoine  de  la  Trémouille,  Duc  de  Noir- 
monstier. 

Louis  de  Rohan,  Prince  de  Soubise  et 
d'Epinoy. 

Antoine^Nompar  de  Caumont^  Duc  de 
Lauzun. 

Louis  de  Beauffiremont,  Marquis  et  Comte 
de  Listenois. 

Ëmmanuel-Thêodose  de  la  Tour  d^  Auver- 
gne, Duc  de  Bouillon,  d' Albret  et  de  Châ- 
teau-Thierry. 

Hugues  de  Crèquy,  Yidame  de  Tournay. 

t  Armand-Gastron,  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 

t  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'  Auvergne,  Abbê- 
général  de  Cisteaux. 

Louis  de  Mailly,  Marquis  de  Kesle. 


Henri  Nompar  de  Gaumont^  Duc  de  la 
Force. 

Louis  de  Bougé,  Marquis  du  Plessis-Bel- 
lière. 

t  François  de  Lomûiiei  Evéque  et  comte 
de  fiajeux. 

H.  de  Oontaut-BiroD.  (for  mj  fitther,  who 
was  ill.) 

Charles  de  Bohan,  Prince  de  Guèmenéé. 

Louis  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de  Busset. 

Emmanuel  de  Bavière. 

Louis,  Duc  de  Rohan-Chabot. 

Paul  de  Montmorency,  Duc  de  Chastilloo. 

Just  de  Wassenaer,  Burggrave  de  Leyde. 

Claire-Eugénie  de  Hom,  Comtesse  de 
Montmorencj-Lôgny. 

Marie  de  Çrèquy,  Princesse  de  Croy. 

Charlotte  de  Savoy. 

Elèonore  de  Nassau,  Landgrave  de  Hesse. 

Henriette  de  Durfort-Duras,  Comtesse  d'- 


Victoire  de  Froulay,  Marquise  de  Crèquy. 
Charlotte  de  Lorraine  d'  Armagnac. 
Geneviève    de   Bretagne,    Princesse    de 
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Maiie-Thérèfle  4e  MMtmovmcj»  Comtâsse 
,  de  Dreux  de  Kancré. 

HêlàM  de  Couteoay»  Mai^piûe  de  Beau- 
ffinemout. 

librie  de  Chmffier,  Contean  de  Bonbon- 
Busset 

fHttidie  de  hvsigma^  Abbease  de  SL 
Henre. 

Qbarlgtte  de  MaOly,  Briaoesse  de  Haafiau* 

Maiie  Sobieeka,  Bucheasde  Booilkm»  d'- 
Albiet,  &a 

Françoise  de  NoaiUea»  .fnncesae  de  Lor- 
laive. 

Marie  de  Oréquy,  CcHuteasede  Jaraac 

TA9sgsifmtid  de  Idgiie  et  d'  Aiemberg, 
Marquise  Douairière  de  3^-o^Zûwu 

Elia&beth  de  Ckwunguei  Duehesee  de' 
Mirande. 

loi  Frinoefs  Oljxapie  de  Gonzague. 

Marie  de  Gbampague»  Gomtflfiae  de  Ghoi- 
seul 

Ame  du  Queidîn,  Donaîrière  de  Gioyon. 

It  had  been  decided  thateveryjone.'flbould 
flôgn  i3m  pétition  as  tbey  arriyed  jKt  M.  de 
Gréquy's»  without  regard  to  the  riglrts  or 
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pretensions  of  precedence,  and  when  it  be* 
came  known  that  the  liât  was  composed  of 
ail  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  names, 
a  considérable  number  of  people  were  much 
annojed  at  not  finding  their  own  included 
therein  ;  sulky  looks  and  angry  words  with- 
out  end,  and  even  qnarrels  ensued  in  con- 
séquence,  for,  fifby  jears  niber  this,  the 
Duchesse  de  MazQxin  was  still  complaining 
of  «Q  afbont  <wfaiefa  làtdatàà  hi&r  &&er  had 
J6ceiyed  £rom  M.  4e  Ciéquj.  I  cQuld  not 
im^ne  whait  tfais  could  be,  imtil  at  last  I 
4i$co¥ei?ed  H^  it  was  on  accw^  of  this 
very  pétition  t 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Interview  with  the  Begent — ^A  promise  of  allevi»- 
tion  of  pimishment — Ladt  confession  of  the  ao- 
cused — The  Bourreau — Letter  from  the  Duke  de 
St.  Simon  to  the  Duke  d'  Havre — Diahonorable 
conduct  of  the  Begent — The  Place  de  Gréve-^ 
I^ote  from  the  Duke  d'  Havre — The  Begent  offeiH 
the  confiscated  propertj  of  the  Comte  de  Hom  to 
his  brother — ^Bejected  bj  the  latter-^More  acts 
of  the  "  good  Begent." 


We  were  shown  into  the  councîl  chamber 
bj  order  of  the  Régent,  the  chief  officers 
of  his  household  doing  the  honours  in 
silence,  and  there,  in  ten  minutes,  His  Roy- 
al Highness  sent  to  inform  us  that  he 
awaited  the  deputation  in  his  cabinet. 
Those  whom  it  was  agreed  beforehand 
should  présent  the  pétition,  were,  the  Car- 
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dinal  de  Rohan,  the  Duke  d'  Havre,  tbe 
Prince  de  Ligne  and  jour  grandfather. 

The  deepest  anxietj  was  depicted  on  the 
countenanoes  of  ail  ;  jou  might  see  by  the 
gathering  togetber  of  some  of  the  woxnen 
of  our  party  that  thej  were  arranging  them- 
selyes  in  attitudes  of  prayer,  and  I  remem- 
ber  that  that  good  Princesse  d'  Armagnac 
began  to  count  her  beads. 

The  Duke  of  Orléans  commenced  by  tell- 
ing  our  gentlemen  that  those  who  could  ask 
pardon  for  the  criminal  (that  is  the  word  he 
used)  showed  more  interest  in  the  House  of 
Horn  than  loyalty  to  the  King.  M.  de  Grè- 
quy  besought  him  to  deign  to  read  our  pé- 
tition* 

*^  Granting  the  possibility  of  his  being 
mad,"  replied  the  Begent,  "  you  will  be 
obliged  to  allow  that  he  is  a  dangerous 
madman,  and  that  as  such,  it  is  right  and 
prudent  to  get  rid  of  him/' 

"  But  Monseigneur/'  rejoined  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  sharply,  '*  a  Prince  of  your  blood 
might  possibly  become    deranged;    would 
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you  have  hîm  htdkm  qsx  ike  -wheel  if  he 
committed  anj  acts  of  madness  T 

The  Oardinal  interposed  between  them, 
and  prayed  Hi8  Rayai  Highness  to  take  into 
considération  that  the  ignominy  of  the  paBr 
ishment  would  attach  iteelf,  not  only  to  the 
person  of  the  condemned  amA  the  house  of 
Horn,  but  would  be  a  Uot  on  the  eseutch- 
eons  of  ail  the  princely  fiunîlies  and  others» 
wherever  a  quartering  of  thid  sdlied  name 
should  be  found  ;  this  would  cause  a  marked 
préjudice  against  the  high  nobility  of  France 
and  the  Empire,  exduding  tbeir  members 
from  enteringnobk  chapters,  princely  abbeye^ 
sovereign  bishop^,  Teutonic<x>mmandries  and 
even  the  order  of  Malta»  where,  besides  being 
unable  to  substantiate  their  claims,  ail  thèse 
families  would  be  debarred  from  their  ad- 
vantages  down  to  the  fourth  gmerationt 

''  Monseigneur  \"  exclaimed  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  '*  I  have,  in  my  genealogy,  four  escut- 
dieoQ6  of  Hom,  and  consequently  four  an- 
cestors  in  that  house  1—1  must  then  be 
obliged  to  scratch  them  out  and  e&ce  them 
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fûT  ever  t — ^there  will  be  blaoks  and  blots  in 
our  pedigree  ;  theie  is  not  a  single  sovereign 
£imilj  in  existence  who  will  not  be  iqjured 
by  jour  Boyal  Highness'  severit;,  and  ail  the 
world  knoira  that  in  the  thirty^two  quarter- 
ings  of  jour  mother  will  be  found  the  shield 
ofHomr 

Tour  grandfsither  hère  threw  himself  into 
the  breach,  whilst  the  Begent  answered 
mildly, 

''  Then,  gentlemen,  I  shall  partake  in 
your  dii^graoe/' 

(It  is  not  true  that  he  said»  ^'  When  I  hare 
bad  blood  I  get  rid  of  it.) 

When  they  saw  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  pardonj  they  were  obliged  to  £all  back 
upoa  the  hope  of  obtainix\g  a  commutation  of 
the  punishmant,  and  as  soon  as  it  became 
a  question  whether  Gount  de  Horn  should 
be  beheaded  ot  put  to  death  upon  the  wheel, 
the  Cardinal  de  Bohan  withdrew  from  the 
discussion. 

On  hiis  retnjm  to  the  ropm  in  whi<^  he 
had  left  us,  we  were  fearful  that  some  point 
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was  being  argued  in  which  the  Cardinal  as  a 
clergyman  could  not  participate,  and  irom 
this  we  augured  most  inauspiciously.  M.  de 
Crèquy  also  would  not  solicit  for  anytliing 
more  than  imprisonment  for  life!  he  re- 
joined  uç  a  quarter  of  an  honr  after  the 
Cardinal,  looking  awfuUj  pale,  and  in  this 
state  we  remained  until  nearly  midnight, 
without  speaking.  It  was  Saturday — the 
eve  of  Palm  Sunday. 

It  was  agreed  and  decided  on  after  great 
trouble  and  difficulty,  between  the  Duke  of 
Orléans  and  the  Duke  d'Havre,  (who  was 
constantly  interrupted  by  his  cousin  De 
Ligne)  that  His  Royal  Highness  should  sign 
and  seal  an  order  of  commutation,  which 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Procureur-génf- 
rai  on  the  Monday,  March  25th,  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  moming.  According  to  this 
promise  and  the  Prince's  word  of  honour,  a 
scaffold  was  to  be  erected  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Prison,  and  there  Count  de  Horn  was 
to  be  beheaded  on  the  moming  of  the  same 
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day,  immediatelj  after  that  he  had  received 
absolution. 

The  Régent  bowed  to  us  as  he  passed  ont 
of  his  cabinet,  and  embraced  old  Madame 
de  Gojon  whom  he  had  known  from'his 
io&ncj,  calling  her  also  his  good  aunt.  He 
condescended  to  say  that  he  was  çharmed  to 
see  me  at  the  Polais-Royal,  whichwasscarce- 
Ij  àpropos,  as  he  saw  me  there  for  the  first 
time,  and  furthermore  he  conducted  the 
ladies  to  the  door  of  the  second  room  him- 
self,  though  he  took  care  to  show  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  présence  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon,  and  in  honour  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  Jean  Sobieski. 

If  the  favor  which  had  been  promised  to 
us,  a£forded  any  one  any  consolation,  it  was 
only  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  was  far  more 
engrossed  by  the  honors  of  his  heraldic  bear- 
ings  than  by  the  death  of  his  nephew. 

This  unfortunate  young  man,  would  allow 
^0  one  to  visit  him  in  prison  except  the 
Biahop  de  Bayeux  and  M.  de  Crèquy.  He 
had  just   received  the    communion,  when 
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your  Orandfkther  entered  the  prison  chapel  ; 
Gount  Antoine  still  knelt  before  the  hoiy 
table  where  they  were  conoludingamass  for 
the  dead,  celebrated  at  his  own  request. 
(Thîs  is  not  in  the  canon-law^  nor  is  it  al- 
lowed  to  be  used  in  the  Low-Countries.)  He 
said  to  M.  de  Créquy, 

"  Cousin,  with  the  body  of  Jésus  Christ 
on  my  lips,  I  solemnly  protest  my  innocence 
as  fer  as  relates  to  the  intention  of  murder." 

He  would  njot  demean  himself  by  touching 
on  the  infamous  supposition  of  theft. 

He  detailed  the  whole  affair  with  clear- 
ness,  simplicity,  résignation  and  conrage, 
and  he  added  moreover  that  what  he  could 
not  understand  was,  that  after  having  par- 
taken  of  the  prisôn-fare  before  proceeding  to 
his  examinations,  he  always  felt  a  sort  of 
giddiness  and  incohérence,  with  a  quickening 
of  the  puise. 

"  They  must  hâve  been  sensible  of  this  in 
my  replies,''  said  he,  "  and  it  is  not  my 
judges  who  will  hâve  to  answer  before  God 
for  my  conviction  T 
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He  made  thèse  two  gentlemœ  promise 
that  thej  would  go  and  aee  his  brother  and 
bear  witness  to  him  that  he  died  protesting 
lus  innocence,  and  a  good  Christian;  in 
otiier  respects  he  s£dd  he  was  not  sorry  to 
die,  and  thèse  words  he  repeated  five  or  six 
times  before  his  two  cousins,  though  wîthout 
assigning  any  reason  for  them. 

There  was  something  fearfullj  mysterioi^s 
in  the  fate  of  this  joung  man,  and  one  could 
almost  fancy  that  bis  countenance  bore  the 
impress  of  his  destiny. 

M.  de  Créquy  went  and  found  the  exe- 
outioner  of  Paris  who  lived  at  la  Villette 
that  he  might  recommend  the  sufierer  of  the 
morrow  to  his  especial  care. 

"  Do  not  give  him  unnecessary  pain,"  said 
he,  "  bare  bis  neck  only,  ànd  remember  to 
provide  a  coffin  in  which  I  can  bave  his  body 
deposited  until  it  can  be  sent  to  his  family." 

The  executioner  promised  to  takë  ail  pos- 
sible care,  and  when  yourgrandfather  offered 
him  a  rouleau  of  one  hundred  Louis,  he 
said  he  never  accepted  anything. 
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• 

"  I  am  paid  by  the  King,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  my  oflSce/'  replied  this  man  of 
justice. 

"  And  in  truth  my  good  fellow/'  said 
M.  de  Orèquy,  "  it  is  no  ordinary  call- 
ing,  that  of  putting  to  death  one  of  God^s 
créatures  r 

The  executioner  told  my  husband  that  he 
had  refased  exactly  the  same  sum  two  days 
previously,  oflFered  for  the  same  purpose  in 
favor  of  the  same  person. 

M.  de  Créquy  returned  home  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  affliction  ;  he  retired  imme- 
diately  to  bed,  and  when  I  entered  his 
room  to  wish  him  good-night,  I  found  him 
ruminating  over  a  letter  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  by  the  Duc  d'  Havre,  the 
iatter  having  receiveâ  it  from  the  Duc  de 
St.  Simon,  who  was  intimate  with  the  Ré- 
gent. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  the 
original  of  which  I  hâve  always  preserved. 

Letter  from  the  Duc  de  St.  Simon  to  the 
Duc  d'  Havre. 
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•'  My  dear  Duke, 

I  am  just  setting  off 
for  la  Ferté  acçording  to  my  custom  during 
Easter.  I  did  not  fail  to  represent  to  the 
Duke  of  Orléans  how  utteiiy  différent  were 
the  effiects  of  différent  punishments  in  Ger- 
many  and  in  the  Low-Gountries,  as  also  the 
grievous  injury  inflicted  on  a  house  so  nobly 
and  powerfuliy  allied*  I  despaired  of  sar* 
iiig  his  life,  in  conséquence  of  the  machin- 
ations of  those  two  men  who  are,  as  you  are 
aware,  such  partisans  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
aud  sQch  warm  defenders  of  the  brokers, 
without  which  their  crédit  would  certainly 
&11  to  the  ground.  I  hâve  earnestly  soli-^ 
cited  (and  I  flatter  myself  I  hâve  had  the 
happiness  of  obtaining)  the  commutation  of 
the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  whee^, 
to  that  of  décapitation,  which  is  in  no 
country  regarded  as  a  biand  of  infamy,  and 
this  wiil  leave  the  ilUistrious  House  of  Uorn 
power  to  provide  for  the  proper  establi^- 
ment  of  descendants,  should  there  be  any. 
The  Duke  of  Orléans  admitted  that  I  was 
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quite  right  ;  his  word  was  passed  for  thfe 
commuting  of  the  sentence  and  I  am  bound 
to  believe  it  as  a  thing  placed  beyond  doubt  ; 
I  even  took  the  précaution  of  infotming 
him  as  I  withdrew,  that  I  was  going  to 
leave  the  next  day,  and  I  conjured  him  not 
to  allow  his  word  to  pass  into  oblivion,  see- 
ing  that  he  would  be  assailed  by  two  mmi 
who  are  clamorous  for  the  wheel,  and  were 
capable  of  falsifying  to  the  Régent  the  con- 
séquences to  be  ezpected  from  this  horrible 
exécution.  He  faithfuUy  promised  me  to 
be  firm,  and  that  which  inspires  me  with 
still  greater  confidence  in  his  resolution  is, 
that  he  himself  gave  me  a  number  of  good 
reasons  why  he  should  maintain  it — reasons 
which  had  not  even  occurred  to  myself.  I 
can  assure  ybu  he  spoke  as  a  man  of  high 
birthand  feeling,  otherwise  I  should  hâve 
thought  it  necessary  to  defer  my  departure, 
Tou  know  how  much  I  am  beholden  to 

you,  my  dear  Duke  — 

St.  Simon/' 
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Imagine  what  must  hâve  been  our  feel- 
mgs»  and  picture  to  jourself,  if  you  can,  our 
tttter  astonishment,  deep  déjection,  and  in«* 
dignation  against  the  Begent»  when  we  leamt 
on  Tuesday  the  26th  of  March  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  that  Gount  de  Hom  had 
been  exposed  on  the  wheel  in  the  Place  de 
Qrève,  from  haif  past  six  in  the  moming  on 
the  same  scaffold  with  the  Piedmontese  de 
Milhe  !  and  that  he  had  been  subjected  to 
the  torture  before  being  executed  ! 

Tour  grandfather  dressed  himself  in  his 
uniform  of  a  gênerai  officer  with  his  ribbon 
on  his  coat — he  ordered  six  servants  to  at- 
tend in  their  state  liveries — he  had  two 
carnages  hamessed  with  six  horses  each,  and 
set  off  for  the  Place  de  Grève  ;  there  he 
found  that»  amongst  others,  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  M  M.  de  Havre»  de  Bohan, 
de  Ligne  and  de  Grouy. 

The  Gount  Antoine  was  already  dead,  and 
indeed  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  executioner,  out  of  charity»  had 
L  3 
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gîven  him  his  deaih  blow  (on  his  bieast)  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  that  ïb 
to  saj  as  soon  as  the  juge-commiasaire  had 
quitted  his  post  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  thèse 
gentlemen  had  the  mutilated  remains  of 
their  relation  removed  and  eren  assisted  in 
the  office  with  their  own  hands.  No  oae 
except  M.  de  Créquy  had  taken  the  précau- 
tion of  bringing  a  carriage  ;  thej  had  the 
shapeless  masses  placed  in  one  of  ours, 
which  happened  to  be  that  bearing  mj 
arms.  My  hnsband  and  I  had  agreed  that 
the  corpse  shonld  be  bronght  to  our  house, 
and  I  had  alreadj  prepared  a  lower  ix)om  in 
which  an  altar  was  to  be  erected,  when 
Mme.  de  Montmorencj-Loguy  sent  to  say 
that  she  claimed  the  melancholy  privilège 
herself,  begging  us  to  remember  that  she 
was  born  Comtesse  de  Horn. 

(a  blank  of  two  pages  in  the  mantiscript.} 
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.•• Once  the  retùrn  of 

M.  de  St  Shnon  whom  M.  d'  Havre  an- 
sweced  by  the  foUowing  note  : — 

"  My  dear  Dake, 

I  can  fuUj  under- 
stand  the  regrets  whîch  joa  bave  beeii 
obliging  enough  to  express  to  me,  and  I  re- 
ceiye  them  with  gratitude.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  true  that  the  Marquise  de 
Farabère  obtained  from  the  ezecutioner  that 
act  of  charity  which  is  attributed  to  her, 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  Gount  de  Horn's 
death  is  the  resuit  of  the  false  polie j,  mer- 
ceoarj  nature,  inconstancy,  and  perhaps 
jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans. 

You  know  my  feelings  of  especial 
regard  for  you — 

Croy  d'  Havre." 

If  a  collection  were  made  ot  ail  that  was 
written  against  the  Duke  of  Orléans  on  this 
occasion,  a  hundred  volumes  could  be  âlled. 
The  Régent  was  not  slow  in  repenting,  and 
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when  he  saw  himself  the  object  of  animad- 
version  to  ail  Europe,  he  bethought  him  of 
restoring  to  the  Prince  de  Hom  the  confia 
cated  property  of  Count  Antoine,  whom,  in 
violation  of  his  word  of  honour,  he  had 
allowed  to  be  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel  ! 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Prince 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  as  it  was  reported  to 
us  by  M.  de  Gréqny  on  his  retum  firom  hi^ 
sad  pilgrimage  to  the  Low  Gountries,  with 
Prince  François,  (Bishop  of  Bayeux.) 
"  Monseigneur. 

**  The  object  of  this  letter 
*'  is  not  to  reproach  you  with  the  death  of 
*'  my  brother,  although  the  rights  of  my  rank 
''  and  nation  hâve  thus  been  violated  in 
*'  your  Royal  Highness*  person,  but  to  thank 
"  you  for  restoring  his  property  to  me,  which 
"  I  beg  to  refuse.  In  acceptingany  faveur  at 
^'  your  hands  I  should  be  acting  infamously 
''  and  in  strange  opposition  to  him. 

"  I  hope  that  God  and  the  King  of  France 
'*  wiil  one  day  treat  your  Royal  Highness  and 
"  f  amily   with  more  justice  than  you  hâve 
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"  shown  towards  mj  unfortunate  brother,  and 
^'  I  remain  with  every  good  intention  for  your 
*•  Bojal  Highness's  service, 

Emmanuel,  Prince  de  Horn." 

^!kat  which  was  not  the  less  extraordinary 
part  of  ail  this  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Orléans  appeared  so  revolting  aud 
became  the  object  of  such  gênerai  and  well- 
directed  indignation,  that  public  opinion 
espoused  the  quarrel  of  his  victim,  and  the 
honour  and  estimation  in  which  his  family 
had  been  held,  remained  unimpaired. 
.  His  brother's  daughtérs  hâve  married 
Princes  of  the  empire,  and  every  time  that 
the  quarterings  of  the  Hom  family  hâve  been 
presented  for  inspection  as  aspiring  to  grand 
chapters  or  even  électoral  bénéfices,  such  as 
the  Archbishoprics  of  Mayence,  Oologiie, 
and  Trêves,  no  one  has  even  thought  fit  to 
insinuate,  or  to  ofier  in  opposition,  that  they 
might  be  branded  with  infamy  by  virtue  of 
the  Germanie  laws  or  the  custom  of  Bra- 
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bant,^  ce  bon  Bégent^  qui  gâta  tant  en 
Frofocel'  (as  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  used  ironi- 
callj  to  saj  to  us,  who  in  lact  is  nothing 
more  than  a  philosophie  hypocrite  and  a 
flatterer  in  disguise  ;)  "  this  good  Régent," 
let  him  then  be  called,  failed  not  to  restore 
to  farour  the  Duke  and  Duchesse  de  Maine 
(of  whom  hewasalways  afraid)  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  persecuted«  and  condemned  to 
death  twenty  three  Breton  gentlemen  who 
had  plotted  in  concert  with  the  Duko  and 
Duchess,  (but  of  whom  he  was  not  afraid  !) 
Their  names  however  hâve  bèen  since  re-in- 
stated,  and  I  hâve  remarked  that  ail  those 
judgemnts  which  were  pronounced  by  cùmn 
missaires  under  the  Regency,  hâve  been 
afterwards  reversed. 


*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Madame  de  Créquy 
has  made  us  look  upon  the  character  and  career  of 
the  Comte  de  Honi  in  quite  a  new  light.  Theie  îb 
a  curions  document  in  the  "  pièces  justificatives  " 
to  thèse  mémoire  which  fùUj  confîrms  the  greater 
part  of  the  facts  advanced  b j  her,  and  this  doca* 
ment  may  be  relied  on  as  offîcisd. — (Note  of  Frenck 
JBditoT.) 
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I  hâve  no  doubt  but  that  the  Prince  de 
Hom  would  hâve  obtained  the  same  justice, 
but  then  he  must  hâve  recognized  the  juris» 
diction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which, 
in  his  position,  waa  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DuelB — Fataliiy  attending  the  admirera  of  Madame 
de  P&rabére — Maréchale  de  Luxembourg,  aller- 
wards  Duchess  de  Boufflers — Maréchale  de  Mire- 
poix  afterwardfl  Princess  de  Lixim — Reflections 
on  dresB — FamUj  pride— A  ahe-knight  of  St 
Michael — Tuft-huniing — Comtesee  de  Vertus — A 
Quid  pro  quo,  ahowing  ihat  politeness  is  some- 
times  rewarded — Mademoiselle  Quiiiault*s  armoriai 
bearings — Madame  du  Deffiuid,  ai  that  time 
Mademoiselle  de  Vichj — An  invalid  with  a  tail  I 
— The  aspirations  of  a  dog-fancier. 


The  rage  for  duels  was  so  much  encouraged 
by  the  incompetency  and  neglect  of  the 
Duke  of  Orléans  that  one  heard  of  nothing 
but  young  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  every 
family  was  in  a  state  of  either  anxiety  or 
affliction. 
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In  oùr  own,  we  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
tiie  Chevalier  de  Bréteuil,  one  of  the  most 
amiable  persons  possible,  who  was  killed  by 
a  brother  officer  in  his  régiment  of  guards. 
He  was  the  jounger  brother  of  the  fiishop 
o(  Rennes,  and  the  Marquis  de  Breteuil- 
Fontenoy  (whom  we  shall  some  day  see 
Minister  of  War)  and  was  one  of  the  most 
&med  admirers  of  Madame  de  Parabère  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  many  she  had  not 
lost  either  in  some  most  tragical  manner  or 
by  a  violent  death.  Many  young  officers 
fell  in  dnels,  two  Breton  gentlemen  lost  their 
heads,  a  Knight  of  Malta  was  drowned  dur- 
ing  his  pilgrimage,  and  a  page  of  honour 
assassinated  in  a  hackney-coach  ;  there  were 
Âbbés  knocked  down  at  her  door,  a  coun- 
sellor  who  poisoned  himself  with  mushrooms^ 
and  a  youth  thrown  ont  of  window,  but 
above  ail,  the  poor  unfortunate  Antoine  de 
Hom. 

It  was  said  that  Madame  de  Parabère 
brought  misfortune  upon  her  admirers,  but 
in  certain  cases»  people  were  apt  to  attribute 
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to  jealousy  that.  which  more  fabiy  bekn^ed 
tathe  ^  infiuenza  pemiciosa^''  or  the  eom- 
moD  course  of  erents. 

Another  most  scandalous  duel  was  that 
between  the  Prmce  de  Lixin,  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  LigueTille,  his  wife's  unde.  The 
latter  was  killed  by  M.  de  Lixin,  and  M«  de 
Lixin  was  killed  bj  the  Duc  de  Richelieu,  as 
I  shall  inform  you  further  on. 

The  Princesse  de  Lixin,  (née  Beauvean  de 
Graon)  became  afterwards  Maréchale  Duchesse 
de  Mirepoix  and  I  shall  often  hâve  occasion 
to  make  mention  of  her. 

It  was  at  this  period  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1721,  that 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  our  y^ing  and 
preity  cousin  De  Yilleroy,  who  quitted  her 
Couvent  to  marry  the  Duc  de  Boufflers.  She 
became  a  widow  after  that,  and  married  the 
Duc  de  Luxembourg,  and  of  her,  also,  I 
shall  hâve  plenty  to  say. 

The  Princesse  de  Lixin  always  conducted 
herself  in  the  most  exemplary  mauner  ;  but 
as  Maréchale  de  Mirepoix,  she  used  to  sup  at 
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Madame  du  Bsmfs,  and  therebj  forfeited  the 
iîiendships  and  intiniacies  of  her  jouth. 
She  was  more  naturaUy  élégant  and  diitin* 
goished  looking  tlian  anjone  I  erer  knew, 
but  of  ail  women  the  mort  alive  to  her  own 
interests  as  &r  as  rc^rded  profit  and  plea- 
sure.  Her  thiist  for  money  (asd  a  ^reat  deal 
of  it  toc)  reigued  suprême;  for  she  would 
hâve  jdayed  avaj  the  revennes  of  ten  king- 
doms  at  pasw-dBxvià  vinçi'€t^4m.  Her  onlj 
passion  indeed  was  that  of  gaming. 

But  haying  mentioned  the  Duchesse  de 
Boufflers  to  jou,  I  ought  also  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  her  as  Duchesse  de  Luxem- 
bourg, when  she  was  in  ail  her  ^ory.  I  may 
as  well  do  so  now  as  at  any  other  time,  an- 
tidpating,  for  the  présent^  my  story,  which  I 
shall  again  pursue  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  time  of  my  father's  embassy,  and 
our  joumey^  to  Italy. 

There  were  in  Paris»  three  old  people, 
contemporaries,  who  were  for  a  long  time 
held  in  piBtty  nearly  the  same  estimation, 
though  the  social  eziàtence  of   each  was 
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widely  différent.  The  fifst  of  thèse  was  the 
Maréchale  de  Luxembourg,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  conçoive  any  one  possessed  of 
more  good  taste,  good  sensé,  and  perfect 
amiability.  Her  appearance  was  distin- 
guished  ;  late  in  life  she  had  tumed  pious, 
because  nothing  sits  so  well  as  dévotion  on 
a  woman  approaching  her  siztieth  year,  and 
she  continued  truly  so  without  any  effort. 

The  Maréchale  had  certainlj  her  ûdlings, 
but  the  onlj  point  which  appeared  reallj 
reprehensibie  in  her  character  was  a  conti- 
nuai and  excessive  infatuation  about  the 
grandeur  and  (to  speak  plainl  j)  the  pretended 
superiority  of  the  house  of  Montmorency.* 

Surely  the  Maillys  the  La  Tour  d'Au« 
veignes,  the  Clermont-Tonnerres,  and  especi- 
ally  the  Rohans,  were  at  least  as  good  as 
the  Montmorencys!  It  is  true  that  Ma- 
thieu de  Montmorency  married  the  widow  of 


*  Her  late  huBband  was  François  de  Morency, 
Duc  de  Pinej-Luzemboarg. 
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Louis-le^gros,  but  then  we  atl  know  the  rea- 
son  of  that  I  he  was  young  and  good-looking, 
and  the  Qaeen  was  an  old  fool  t 

Her  house,  her  furniture,  ber  table,  her 
numerous  livery  servants»  carnages»  chapel, 
and  state-room,  in  short,  everything  about 
her  was  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  She 
had  for  ber  own  use  a  work-box  in  solid  gold, 
and  her  collection  of  snuff-boxes  was  the 
most  splendid  and  curions   in  the  world. 

Amidst  ail  this  gilding,  aniidst  the  great 
portraits  of  Gonstables,  the  lions  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  eaglets  of  Montmorency,  it 
was  somewhat  startling  at  first  to  see  a  little 
woman  simply  attired  in  brown  taffetas, 
without  jewels,  trimmings  or  furbelows  of 
any  kind  ;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection  her 
countenance  was  so  animated  and  good-tem- 
pered,  her  features  so  noble  and  regular,  her 
carnage  so  modest,  and  yet  one  might  say  so 
royal  ;  and,  lastly,  her  conversation  was  so 
cleverly  varied,  poUshed,  and  yet  acute,  that 
you  listened  and  looked  upon  her  with  un- 
utterable  pleasure. 
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The  diees  of  did  people  of  thst  day  pofi- 
sessed  one  grost  adYantage  far  thwi,.  and 
that  was,  it  bore  no  lesemblance  to  the 
attire  df  the  joong;  ao  that  thare  was  no 
chanœ  of  comparisons  arising  between  the 
two,  which  coold  not  bat  prove  unfEivonraUe 
ta  the  dowageis.  Old  women  were  then 
distinct;  aet  aparté  as  it  were,  as  being  no 
more  objecta  for  diess  ihan  for  gallanti^.  I 
qiûte  pity  those  of  my  âge,  when  I  aee  them 
decked  ont  in  gay  caps,  deceptive  kerchiefe, 
and  ail  their  oostume  of  the  most  juvénile 
description  !  for  hence  it  happms  that  in  an 
involontary  comparison  wiih  their  grande 
children,  they  only  become  objecta  of  di£gust 
themaelves. 

Z  hâve  no  doubt  but  that  the  diareq)ect, 
or  rather  the  impertinence  of  the  young  peu- 
ple of  the  présent  day  towards  the  old  arisea 
in  a  great  measure,  from  their  foolish  mode 
of  dressing. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
Maréchale  de  Luxembourg  better  than  Mme. 
de  Flahaut  has  done  in  one  of  her  pretty 
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jronumfiH»  for  which,  in  mj  eje%  she  deaerves 
infinitoiaredit»  as  ske  was  seyer  in  tke  Society 
of  the  Maréchale,  nor  ever  likely  to  be  ! 

It  ivss  said  of  old,  that  men  of  good  so* 
detj  scmieiâmes  lost  their  polish  and  refine- 
ment  after  having  been  associated  for  a  long 
time  with  vomen  of  an  infinrioT  grade,  and 
that  thèse  same  women  often  acquired  the 
polite  usages  of  the  world  and  contrived  to 
pick  up  good  taste  and  manners  from  the 
crumbs  that  feU  in  the  companj  of  their 
superiors,  whidi  proves  at  least  that  good 
taste  is  not  thrown  away  on  ail  the  world  ; 
but  it  was  likewise  said  that  this  wâs  but 
the  ornamental  vamish — ^that  on  examina- 
tion  J9VL  might  detect  the  colourâ  of  the  old 
picture  appearing  beneath  the  new  colour- 
ing-*-4hat  on  the  least  provocation  for  in- 
istance,  there  would  be  an  explosion  of 
words,  a  déluge  of  gestures,  and  sometimes 
revengeful  acts  which  betrayed  the  innate 
vulgarity. 

I  hâve  had  no  opportunity  of  personally 
testing  the  truth  of  thèse  observations,  but 
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with  respect  to  finding  the  perfection  of 
good  manners  sometimes  equallj  shared  b j 
the  hi^-bom  and  tliofie  of  a  lower  grade, 
itsppears  to  me  a  verj  natnral  transition 
to  pass  firom  the  Marèchale-Dnchesse  de 
Luxembourg  to  Mademoiselle  Quinaolt»  on  ' 
whom  mj  grandmother  (not  less  of  a  fine 
ladj  than  Madame  de  Luxembourg)  took  me 
one  day  to  call,  evincing  a  tone  of  regard 
and  ceremonions  politeness  which  came  na- 
torally  firom  her,  and  which  it  would  be 
yeiy  difficult  to  feign  in  the  présent  daj. 

There  is  a  long  paragraph  for  you  !  I 
b^anto  think  it  wonld  never  end  and  my 
pen  is  quite  ont  of  breath  ! 

But,  apropos  to  the  MontmoreBcys,  I 
hâve  not  told  you  ail  I  hâve  to  say  about 
them,  and  whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  I 
may  as  well  relate  one  more  anecdote  con* 
ceming  them,  lest  I  forget  it. 

The  Vicomtesse  de  L...  thought  proper 
one  day  to  ape  her  defunct  cousin  of  Lux- 
embourg, and  so  she  wrote  the  following 
liote  to  the  Maréchal  de  Sègur  who  was  at 
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ihattimeMinîsterof  War  and  had  refused 
to  entnmt  the  command  of  a  régiment  to 
the  son  of  the  Vicomtesse  : — 

*"  I  know  not  Monseigneur,  whether  you 
*"  bave  read  the  historj  of  our  femiily»  but 
"  jou  would  there  see  that  formerly  it  was^ 
''apparentlj»  easier  for  a  Montmorency  to 
"  wear  the  Gonstable's  sword,  than  to  obtain 
'in  the  présent  day  the  epaulettes  of  a 
"  Colonel  r 

The  reply  of  the  Maréchal  de  Sègur  was 
T6iy  apropos — ^he  said  that  he  had  read  the 
histoiy  of  France  and  that  he  concluded  the 
M«  M.  de  Montmorency  had  always  been 
treated  according  to  their  déserts  ! 

Mademoiselle  Quinault  was  an  old  maid 
who  lived  on  a  pension  from  the  privy-purse, 
and  she  was  descended  from  the  &mous 
Quinault,  Foet  and  Actor.  It  was  generally 
known  that  she  also  had  made  her  débtd  at 
the  opéra»  but  by  common  consent  no  one 
wâs  to  recoUect  that  circumstance  or  to  feel 
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certain  âlxmt  it,  consequentlj  if  evèr  ihe 
ficent  lay  in  that  quarter  the  hounds  were 
to  be  whipped  &S. 

It  was  allowed  that  she  bad  been  Pamie 
intime  of  the  Duc  de  Nevers,  who  was  Man- 
<;ini,  nephew  to  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  and 
father  of  the  présent  old  Duc  de  Nivronais, 
80  you  see  Mlle.  Quinault  was  no  chicken  ! 
They  said  she  had  once  been  very  pretty 
but  her  great  superiority  consiated  in  her 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  her  incompar- 
able tact.  Mlle.  Quinault  did  not  care  for 
money,  but  her  ruling  passion  was  for  '^  grand 
acquaintance.''  She  had  played  her  cards 
so  skilfully  aud  her  batteries  had  been  se 
well  directed  that,  besides  placing  herself 
permanently  in  good  society,  she  had  also 
attained  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the 
lofbiest  and  most  unapproachable  heights  in 
the  world  of  fashion. 

It  was  not  known  how  she  made  her  way, 
but  certain  it  is,  she  obtained  the  collar 
and  order  of  8t.  Michel  with  a  considérable 
pension,  and  she  had  superb  apartments  at 
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the  Louvre,  overlooking  the  garden  on  the 
sidë  of  the  Seine. 

Thus,  she  was  always  rising  higher  and 
higher,  from  the  old  Duc  de  Nevers,  to  the 
Comtesse  de  Toulouse  and  the  Duc  de  Pen- 
thièvre  who  were  émînently  the  possessors 
of  ail  the  cardinal  virtues  ;  who  distilled 
dignitj  as  it  were,  and  who,  as  authorities 
on  conventîonal  proprieties,  were  considered 
perfect  oracles  ;  in  short,  ail  the  most  pow- 
erful  and  illustrions  at  Court,  and  the  most 
important  in  the  city  arrive4  in  tum  most 
reverentially  to  pay  their  respects  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Mlle.  Quinault,  who  had 
the  good  sensé  never  to  pay  visits,  for,  as 
she  humbly  informed  you,  she  never  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  on  any  one.  The 
celebrated  Madame  D'Epinay  had  great  dif- 
ficulty  in  finding  among  her  acquaintance 
some  one  who  possessed  a  sufficient  footing 
to  présent  her  to  Mlle.  Quinault. 

We  found  then,  Mlle.  Quinault,  com- 
fortably  established  under  the  royal  joof  ; 
she  was  drëssed  in  black  and  white  damask, 
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because  the  Court  wbs  in  half  mourning» 
and  wore  a  large  hoop.  Her  manners  and 
appearance  were  as  good  as  tbey  could  be, 
but  she  was  not  rouged,  as  we  ail  were, 
consequently  she  disarmed  the  ridicule  to 
which  such  an  assumption  might  bave  given 
rîse. 

I  bave  already  mentioned  that  Mlle. 
Quinault  was  decorated  with  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  ;  it  was  bestowed  upon  her  on 
account  of  a  magnificent  anthem  which  she 
composed  for  the  Queen's  chapel,  and  I 
sbould  think  that  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  whom  the  black  ribbon  was  ever  given. 
On  our  entrance,  we  found  her  seated  side* 
by-side  with  the  Duc  de  Penthièvre,  whd 
was,  as  y  ou  are  aware,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  There  were  also  présent, 
the  Dowager  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  the 
Princesse  de  Soubîse,  and  her  sister  the 
Landgravine  of  Hesse,  Mlle,  de  Vertus,  the 
Vidame  de  Vassè,  the  grand  prier  of  Au-» 
vergue,  the  Comte  d'Estaing — ^in  fact  ail 
Madame  du  Defand's  great  people. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Vertus  was  an  old  Prin- 
cess  of  the  bouse  of  Brîtanj,  and,  I  think, 
the  last  of  her  family.  There  had  existed 
some  bad  feeling  between  our  familles  arising 
eut  of  a  law-suit  which  she  sustained 
against  us  with  the  Marquis  de  la  Grange, 
her  nephew,  and  the  most  mischievous  liti* 
gant  tbat  ever  lived.  That  is  ail  I  know 
about  it  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  as  we  had 
quarrelled,  I  had  never  seen  Mlle  de  Vertus, 
no  more  than  Mlle  Quinault,  and  in  mistak- 
ing  one  for  the  other,  a  capital  game  ot 
cross-purposes  arose. 

In  the  first  place  I  commeneed  a  fire  of 
conversation  with  Mlle,  de  Vertus,  next  to 
whom  I  found  myself  seated  ;  I  made  her  ail 
sorts  of  pretty  little  speeches,  and  she  seemed 
touched  and  surprised  by  my  politeness,  for 
she  was  an  excellent  and  religions  woman. 
Ail  this  time  my  grandmother,  wbo  con* 
versed  with  the  lady  of  the  black  ribbon, 
whom  I  mistook  for  some  Ghanoinesse  of 
Semiremont»  kept  watching  me  with  the 
greatest  uneasiness^  and  told  me  afterwards. 
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as  we  were  leaving,  that  she  had  mâde  up 
her  mind  that  I  had  saddenly  gone  mad  ! 

Mlle,  de  Vertus,  finding  me  so  well  dis* 
posed  towards  her»  imagined  that  I  deserred 
some  proof  of  her  recollection  ;  we  were 
connected,  and  they  told  me  she  expected 
me  to  pay  her  a  visit,  but  in  four  or  five 
months  she  died,  after  having  been  obliging 
enough  to  append  a  codicil  to  her  will,  by 
which  means  a  sum  of  forty-thousand  francs 
in  good  louis  d'ors,  fell  into  my  little  exche* 
quer,  and  ail  for  mistaking  Mademoiselle 
Anne  de  Bretagne,  Comtesse  de  Vertus  and 
a  Peeress  of  France,  for  Mlle.  Quinault, 
chevalière  de  V ordre  du  Roi  ! 

Imagine  the  congratulations  that  were 
showered  upon  me  for  having  been  so  pro- 
vident and  so  good  a  relation,  quite  una- 
wares  I  and  as  we  should  endeavour  to  draw 
a  moral  from  everything,  we  may  say  that 
in  the  olden  times  politeness  sometimes 
earned  its  own  reward  I 

Touching  unexpected  présents^  unusoaL 
acts  of  generosity  and  M11&  Qoîzuuilt,   I 
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mtifit  tell  you  ihat  long  after  tbis»  the  Maré- 
chale de  Mirepoiz  who  accepted  everjthing 
and  never  gave  aught  ia  retani,  showed  me 
DDtwithstandiQg»  a  beautiful  seal  whicb  she 
had  ordeied  for  tbis  ladj,  and  i?hicb  sbe 
was  going  to  send  her  as  a  New  Tear's  gif  t. 

"«Whatr  said  I,  "a  seal  witb  arnui 
Hpan  it  for  Mlle.  Quinault  î" 

''  And  wby  not  mon  cosur  f  replied  the 
Maréchale  witb  imperturbable  gravitj — ''  iâ 
not  MUe.  Quinault  a  person  of  rank  ^  her 
grandfather  was  ennobled  by  the  late  King  ; 
yousee  every  day  in  the  streets»  arms  with 
the  coronets  of  Gounts  and  Barons  whicb 
arb  not  a  bit  better  tban  bers  ;  moreover 
the  Président  d'  Hazier  de  Serigny  had  thèse 
emblazoned  for  me  from  bis  register." 
.  ''  And  how  about  the  opéra  V  said  I. 

*'  Oh  !  tbe  opéra — ^say  notbing  about  that 
or  they  will  call  you  malicious  ;  besides, 
singing  at  the  opéra  does  not  derogate  from 
one's  nobility  I  M.  le  Moine,'^  sbe  added  with 
a  smile»  '^  M.  le  Moine,  écuyer^  Sieur  de 
Ghasaèj  and  first  singer  at  tbe  Royal  Acade 

H 
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my,  of  Music,  is  cousin-genoan  to  Monsiew 
de  Vaudreuil/' 

To  condude  properlj,  the  biogr^hj,  pase* 
gjric,  and  apotheosis  of  Mlle.  Quinault»  I 
should  add,  that  Princes  of  the  blood  sent 
tbeir  great  officers  and  carnages  to  her 
funeral  whicb  was  splendid,  aod  the  annorial 
bearings  presented  by  the  Maréchale  de  Mire* 
poix  were  displajed  eTeiywhere. 

It  remains  to  me  only  to.speak  to  yonof 
the  Marquise  de  De&nd  who  vas  no  longer 
young  when  I  met  her  in  tbe  world»  but  her 
importance  was  so  firmly  established,  and 
she  was  treated  with  such  considération, 
that  some  people  were  utterly  confounded 
by  it,  and  amongst  thèse  were  the  Stoechal 
d'Estrées,  and  the  Duchesse  d'Hai»ourt  in 
particular;  they  appeared  to  know  agréât 
deal  more  than  they  chose  to  say,  and  I 
always  thought  they  held  their  tongues  fiom 
regard  for  the  rdations  and  friends  of  this 
blind  old  sinner.  The  foUowing  anecdote  is 
whoUy  unknown  to  her  biographers  and  even 
to  her  enemies  ;  I  had  it  frcon  the  Saion  de 
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Breteiûl  who  was  in  the  Eing^s  household  at 
tfae  time,  and  ha  had  it  himself  from  the 
late  Lieutenant  of  Police. 

Mademoiselle  de  Yichj  de  Champron  was 
a  boarder  at  the  Gonvent  of  the  Maddeine 
4e  Tsaisnd,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ; 
aheiias  perfectlj  beautiful,  and  at  that  period 
was  not  more  âian  sixteen  yeais  of  âge. 

M.  d'Argeuon,  the  garde  des  seeoMx  was 

ae(|uainted  with  the  superior  of  this  house 

whose  name,  (I  happen  to  recollect  it  exactly) 

was  Afodame  de  Vèni  d^Arbouze.     A  visit 

Uom  Monsieur  le  gard&^k9^9oeawi  was  quite 

an  e?ent  as  he  never  called  on  anj  one  ;  he 

never  went  out  of  a  foot's  pace  in  the  streets 

but  aeated  in  an  arm  chair  alone  at  the  back 

of  his  great  coaeh,  he  was  escorted  by  his 

archers,  and  foUowed  bj  another  carriage 

cttitaimng  the  casket  in  which  the  seals  of 

France  were  kept,   and  further,   bj  three 

oonnsellors  GhcK^edre  who  kept  as  dose  to 

him  as  his  shadow  or  his  Qross  of  the  H0I7 

«hosk 

The  superior  rectÎTed  him  in  the  parlour. 
M  3 
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*'  I  hâve  not  time  to  stay/'  said  he  bow* 
ing,  "  but  you  bave  bere  the  daughter  of  tbe 
Comte  de  Champron  i" 

**  Oui  Monseigneur'^ 

^  I  recommend  you  then  to  send  her  back 
to  her  parents  secretlj,  as  quietlj  and  as 
quicklj  as  possible  ;  I  wished  to  saj  this  to 
yourself  alone — adieu  Madame/' 

M.  d'Argenson  had  organized  the  *  Paris 
police  himself,  and  this  was  the  way  their 
i^stem  was  carried  on  in  those  days. 

The  Nun  was  thrown  into  tbe  greatest 
State  of  alarm  and  nervousness  ;  her  anxiety 
came  stronger  upon  her  in  the  middlô  of 
the  night,  and  she  visited  the  cell  of  the 
pensionnaire  ;  she  found  it  empty  and  she 
remained  in  it  until  the  retum  of  the  young 
lady,  which  was  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  moming.  It  is  not  known  what  com- 
munication took  place  between  them,  but 
the  superior  wrote  the  following  day  to  the 
Comte  de  Champron  giving  him  to  understand 
that  bis  daughter  could  no  longer  remain  at 
the  Madeleine  de  TraisneL 
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The  father  arrived  from  the  Bourbonnais 
in  ail  possible  haste  but  he  had  scarcely 
alighted  from  bis  carriage  before  the  Begent 
sent  to  tell  him  to  repair  to  the  Palais  Boyal, 
where  the  Prince  wished  to  speak  with  him 
instantly,  and  this  was»  to  propose  to  him  to 
sbàtt  forthwith  for  the  armj  of  Gatalonia 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  whereas  M.  de 
Champron  had  never  served  higher  than  as  a 
Colonel. 

.  The  unfortunate  father  guessed  the  truth, 
and  lefil;  the  Begent's  présence  without  deign- 
ing  to  replj,  and  as  he  feared  some  violence, 
he  carried  o£f  bis  daughter  so  rapidlj  that 
aU  the  rest  of  the  intrigue  was  knocked  on 
the  head. 

And  where  do  you  suppose  he  placed  her 
forsafety?  At  the  chancellerie!  with  M. 
le  garde-^jleS'Sceaux  in  the  Place  Vendôme 
where  she  remained  under  look  and  key  for 
above  six  months,  and  only  left  it  to  marry 
the  Marquis  du  Defiand  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  garde-du-corpa  of  the  Duchesse  d^ 
Berïy. 
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We  never  appeared  to  suspect  anjtlxing, 
but  we  thought  we  obs^red  that  whenever 
the  Regent's  name  was  mentioned  Madame 
duDe&nd  seemed  rery  uncomfortable  and 
became  suddenlj  dumb. 

Mj  aunt  de  Lesdiguières  had  «nother 
stoiy  about  bcr  whîch  proTes  the  cold- 
blooded  nature  of  ber  character.  Mj  auut 
went  and  called  upon  ber  in  company  witK 
Madame  de  Bourbon-Busset,  expecting  tô 
find  ber  more  or  less  depressed  as  M.  de 
Pont-de-Vesle  was  dying,  and  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  be  bad  lired  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ber  best  of  grâces. 

After  tbe  first  compliments  had  been  ex-* 
cbanged,  Madame  de  Bourbon-Busset  asked 
ber  (with  a  long  face  of  tender  interest)  tbe 
news  of  the  dear  twcdid. 

Ehy  mm  Dieu  !     I  was  thinking  about 

it/'    ezdaimed  the  old  Marquise  quîckly, 

"  but  I  bave  only  one  man-servant  bere  just 

at  présent,  so  I  was  goîng  to  send  <me  of  my 

maids  to  ask  after  him." 

**  Madame/'  replied  the  other,  "  it  rains 
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tonrexxts.  I  b^  of  yoa  to  l^t  her  go  in 
my  carnage.*' 

''  You  are  excemrdj  Id&d,  and  I  thank 
you  a  thonnad  times»''  said  the  Marquise 
lookiiig  lygfaiy  delighted  '' Mam'âelle/' 
(speaking  to  a  maid  who  had  answered  the 
beli)  ''  yon  ase  to  go  aod  inquire  a£ter  our 
litUe  inyalid;  the  Comtesse  de  Bourbonr 
Buraet  aUows  yoa  togo  in  her  carrit^e  on 
account  of  the  rain,  but  you  are  by  n^ 
neans  to  ttod^le  bec  footmen  to  aocompany 
yw  !  I  am  Tety  gratôfol  and  qnite  touohed 
bjr  atà^  interest  yoa  take  in  my  &voarit^'' 
fihe  continued  ;  ''  he  is  very  good,  and  so 
clevti^  so  amusDg,  &o  goutte  and  caressing  ; 
I  suppose  you  know  that  Mme.  du  Ghatelet 
procured  hîm  for  me  V 

The  two  fôends  looked  at  each  other, 
mot  daxxDg  to  r^y  to  a  communication  so 
confidenlâal  and  ill-^timed!  They  talked 
about  other  things  and  at  last  the  carriagQ 
letumed. 

"  Well  ;  how  did  you  find  him  Y' 
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"  As  well  as  he  cotild  possibly  he,  ma* 
dame." 

"  Would  he  eat  anything  to-daj  1" 

**  He  wanted  to  amuse  himself  bjgnawiiig 
an  old  shoe,  but  M.  Lyounais  would  not  let 
him." 

"  Well  I''  exclaimed  my  aunt,  **  that  was 
an  extraordinary  fancy  for  an  invalid  T 

"  In  short,  is  he  able  to  walk  now  V* 
asked  the  Marquise. 

^'  I  am  unable  to  answer  that,  madame; 
because  he  was  lying  doubled  up,  but  I  saw 
that  he  knew  me  quite  well  to-day,  fot  hê 
wagged  his  tail  r 

"  Monsieur  de  Pont  de  Veale  f-  cried  the 
visiters. 

'"  Allons  donc  !"  said  Mme.  du  Deffand  i 
'  we  are  talking  about  my  little  xlog  ;  but, 
by  the  bye/'  she  added,  addressing  her  serr 
vaut  in  a  dry  sharp  voice,  *'  do  not  forget 
to  send  and  inquire  after  the  Ghevi^er  de 
Pont  de  Vesle.'' 

As  you  are  not  obliged  to  know  wbb  M. 
Lyounais  was,  I  tell  you  that  he  was  à  Doc- 
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torMrho  lîved  onthe  Placé  de  Grève  and 
who  had  made  sixty  thousand  livres  a  year, 
by  taking  carè  of  sick  cats  and .  dogs  who 
were  boarded  with  him.  When  they  talked 
of  putting  up  for  sale  the  seigneurial  estate 
and  ruins  of  the  old  Château  of  Gourtenay, 
I  set  about  (to  shame  the  heirs  of  this  im- 
périal fâmilj)  tbat  Lyonnais  was  abont  to 
become  the  purchaser,  and  that  his  son 
would  bear  the  name  ;  which,  bj  the  way 
^vould  hâve  been  a  difficult  thing  to  prevent, 
for  according  to  custom  in  seigneurial  matters 
m  ihe  f ficanUé  of  Paris  ail  plebeians  uiigbt 
acquire  and  hold,  feudal  lands. 

It  would  hâve  been  a  bad  joke  certarnly 
for  the  cause  of  it  was  not  generally  under- 
stood,  but  the  report  spread  ail  over  Ver- 
sailles, and  sodreadfuUy  alarmed  the  Cardinal 
de  Fleury  that  he  immediately  despatched 
M.  de  Fourqueux  to  Paris  to  purchase  the 
estate,  together  with  the  seigneurie  of  Cour- 
tenay,  purposing  to  reunite  them  to  the 
crown. 

Instead,  however,  of   becoraing  the  pos- 
M  5 
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sessor^f  theLorddiip  of  Oourtenajr,  Mohsîear 
Lyonnais  contented  himself  wiih  the  noble 
estate  of  Pontgibaolt,  which  had  descended 
through  mj  aunt  de  la  Trëmoille;  the  last 
member  ^of  the  andent  honose  of  LafSajrette; 
but  you  miist  not  confounA  tfais  with  the 
family  ôf  that  phUosophical  and  repuUicaii 
Marquis  who  has  been  waging  war  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


A  disastroTiB  ye&r — Rejoicings  on  the  King's  re^ 
coverj — ^A  loM^  Cartouche*s  death  ! — Hi»  &vorite 
book  and  meriiorious  end — ^An  adventurei  a  friend 
in  néed-*A  mal-apropo»  sainte  to  the  King  of 
Cypros — ^An  old  idiot  in  spite  of  ker  teeth  I — A 

.    mitrtd  fool-^GalKcan  Joe  Millers. 


You  have  not  yet  heard  ail  I  hâve  to  say 
about  that  unluoky  year,  1721  ;  against 
which  I  have  always  had  a  spite,  on  accoant 
ofthe  tragical  end  of  poor  Comte  Antoine, 
and  for  other  disasters  which  I  must  content 
myself  by  disposing  of  summarily. 
First  of  ail,  thore  was  the  King's  illnesKS, 
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which  kept  us  in  a  state  of  the  moBt  painfol 
anziety  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight;  then 
the  bankraptqr  and  flight  of  Law,  whom 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  protecting  fironi 
the  f ury  of  the  populace,  and  the  misery  and 
the  gênerai  ruin  produced  hj  the  downfall 
of  his  System  ;  next,  the  plague  at  Marseilles, 
and,  not  least,  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
whole  of  my  village  of  Gastines,  which  cost 
us  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  livres,  as 
much  in  what  we  disbursed  in  charity,  as  fpr 
the  loss  of  our  srigneurial  nghts  and  revenues, 
which  M.  de  Créquy  remitted  for  three 
years  ;*  lastly,  the  R^ent  put  a  slight  upon 
M.  de  Crèquy  by  favouring  M.  de  BeMe  : 
who  was  not  at  that  time  either  a  Marshal 
of  France,  a  Duke,  or  a  Peer  ;  and  he  was 
very  angry  at  this.  Tour  grand&thet  car- 
ried  the  insuit  with  a  high  hand;  he  wrotç 


*  The  peasants  of  Gastines  were  horriblj  un^ 
giateful  to  U0  ;  we  had  iheir  village  reboilt,  and  the 
lirst  thing  ihej  did  at  the  commencement  of  the 
révolution,  was  to  set  fire  to  oor  Château  ! — 

1795.  (Authar's  NoU.)  ^ 
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to  tbe  King,  tLen  sitting  in  council,  saying 
that  he  could  no  longer  continue  to  serve 
him  with  honor  ;  he  also  wrote  four  iines.  to 
the  Régent^  noways  complaining,  but  merely 
tendering  his  résignation  of  the  general^direc- 
torship  of  the  infantrj  ;  and  then  we  set  off 
for  y enice».  where  my  father  was  ambassador 
extraordinary. 

Before  leaving  Paris  I  should  hâve  liked  to 
hâve  told  ybu  of  the  universal  dépression  which 
lasted  during  the  King's  illness,  as  well  as  of 
the  rejoidngs  which  took  place  on  his  reco- 
very  ;  but  ail  the  cotemporary  writers  hâve 
anticipated  me  in  the  description,  so  I  shall 
only  mention  that  the  municipal  bodies,  the 
City  of  Paris,  and  the  Maréchal  de  Villeroy, 
His  Majesty's  Governor,  bore  ail  the  expens€is 
of  the  Te  Beum,  and  the  civil  rejoicings,  for 
the  Régent  and  his  son  nèver  undrew  their 
purse-strings^ 

The  Tuileries,  were.  magnifîccntly  illumi- 
nated  with  coloured  lamps  which  iiung.fnHU 
tree  to  tree  ii^garlapds  of  fieurs-de-lys  ^ .  âU 
tbe  avenues  were  embellished  with  tall  yew- 
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trees  trimmed  in  the  form  ^  fieurs-d^lys^ 
and  the  fixe  works,  which  were  dbeharged 
every  qnarter  af  an  hoor»  bore  the  same 
shape. 

No  display,  more  régal  or  more  national 
was  ever  beheld;  the  Tuilenes,  the  siu>- 
rounding  streets^  and  even  the  roofs  of  the 
houaes  were  fiUed  and  covered  with  crowds 
of  people,  and  their  joj  was  so  firantic»  that 
at  last  it  made  the  little  King  giddy,  and  he 
rusbed  to  take  refuge  in  a  corner  of  the 
SaUehàes-^ardes,  where  he  seated  faimsèlf  on 
a  bendi  by  us,  saying  he  could  .bear  it  no 
longer  ;  it  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards»  that  the  Maréchal  de  YîUe- 
roy  came  and  said  to  him  **  Mmi  Maifre^ 
will  you  shew  yourself  again  to  your  good 
people,  who  love  you  so  well,  and  who  are 
waiting  for  you/' 

That,  I  can  assure  you,  is  ail  that  the 
Marshal  said,  and  the  Eing  immediaiely 
returned  to  the  balcony,  without  requiring 
any  more  pressing.  M.  de  Yilleroy  always 
appeared  to  me  the  vainest,  the  most  unrea* 
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sonable,  and  the  tnost  bombastic  of  coortien  ; 
but  upon  that  occasion  I  can  c^rtify  that  he 
tkevet  uttered  one  of  those  arrogant  and 
stupid  expressions  whîch  M.  de  St.  Simon 
bas  90  kindly  attributed  to  him. 

About  this  time,  1721»  the  friends  bf 
Cartouche  had  to  déplore  bis  death  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  a  loss  which  I  felt 
very  acutdy.  He  had  undergone  torture, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordiimry,  with  wo»- 
derful  endurance,  and  had  never  divulged 
the  name  of  any  oae  of  his  acoompiices  :  but 
the  curé  of  St.  Sulphice,  whose  attendaace 
he  had  sdicited  had  not  neglected  to  point  out 
to  him,  that  one  of  the  first  obligations  of  a 
Christian  was»  to  speak  the  truth,  when  so 
ordered  by  the  judge,  that  judge  being  ap- 
pointed  by  the  legitimate  sovereign. 

Religion  obtained  from  this  malefactor 
Mfhat  the  most  dreadM  sufferings  dould  not 
extort  ;  he  named  ail  his  accomplices,  amidst 
torrents  of  tt^ars,  and  that  effort  was  so 
super-human,  painful,  and  meritorious,  that 
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he  will  assuredljT  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in 
a  world  to  corne. 

This  extraordinàr j  man,  Oartouche,  had 
had  some  books  of  Ms  choice  brought  to 
him  in  prison,  and  M.  d'Agaesseau  tdd  us 
that  the  one  whch  he  read  over  and  over 
again  with  renewed  pleasure,  was  entitled 
^*  The  Deacon  Agapet  on  the  duties  of  an 
Ëmperor/'^     We  had  the  cunositj  to  make 
ourselves    acquainted  with  this    work    of 
Gartouche^s  sélection,  and  Madame  de  Beauf- 
firemont  and  1  found  it  was  a  siUj  ai^d  most 
tiresomebook  of  themiddle  âges,  the  weary- 
ing  translator  of  which  is  a  Carmélite  called 
Jean  Cartigny.      You  will  find  the  very 
volume  in  mj  libraiy,  and  upon  almost  ail 
the  margins  you  will  see  sums,  and  little 
men  drawn  with  a  pen  and  signatures  of 
Gartouche's.     We  could    not.  comprehend 
what  pleasure  such  a  man  could  take  in 
reading  such  a  work. 


*  "  Le  diacre  Agapet,  touchant  les  devoirs  d^un 
Empereur.'* 
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The  only  adrenture  we  had  in  crossing 
France,  on  our  way  to  Italj  by  Mcmaco, 
occurred  to  us  as  we  were  walking  on  tbe 
Qoay  at  Toulon  ;  thej  were  leadinga  coiner 
to  the  gallows,  who  stopped  short  to  look  at 
M.  de  Grèquj,  ezclaiming  that  he  knew  of 
something  very  important  for  the  King's 
service,  which  he  would  onlj  reveal  to  my 
husbaud,  who  had  had  the  command  there 
for  a  long  time  and  was,  without  any  meta- 
phor,  idolized. 

M.  de  Grèquy  was  at  first  a  little  surpri- 
sed,  but  immediately  whispered  to  me  that 
though  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  he 
couldnot  refuse  to  listen.  The  crowd  was 
accordingly  kept  at  a  distance,  whilst  I 
maintained  tight  hold  of  your  grandfather's 
arm,  that  I  might  not  be  left  alone  in  the 
middle  of  that  copper-coloured,  ragged, 
howling  and  garlic-smelling  popidation,  .for 
the  principal  officers  of  the  port  who  compo- 
aed  our  escort,  had  been  separated  from  us 
in  the  confusion. 

''  You  do  not  recoUect  Thierry,  Monseig- 
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neurf — ^Thierry,  who  vu  pur  axmourer  1 
is  it  possible  thftt  ycm  hâve  fgrgotten 
Thierry  «^^ 

*^  What  do  yott  wànt  of  me  T  aoBswed 
your  grand&ther. 

^  Monseigneur,  pray  hâve  the  cfatirtty  to 
.ivxite  to  the  Eing,  that  you  hâve  found  poor 
mdexrj  hère  in  a  cruel  state  of  trouUe-^ 
that  isall  I  hâve  to  say  to  you,  but  do  not 
refuse  me  that  service  I  heg  of  joxl,  Mon- 
seigneur !" 

Uy  hushand  kept  hia  countenaBce  won- 
derfully,  and  said  in  a  solemn  manner  to 
the  Ftovost. 

*'  I  must  request  you  sir,  not  to  allow  that 
man  to  be  executed  untU  you  shall  hâve 
heard  fiom  me.'' 

That  very  nigfat  he  wrote  off  to  M.  de 
Maurepas,  who  expressed  himself  quite  di- 
verted  at  the  idea  of  granting  us  Oxe  pardon 
of  that  poor  coiner  I  I  always  pîty  coiners 
who  are  put  to  death  ;  it  is  a  law  which 
one  would  say  had  originated  wità  jobbers  of 
the  revenue  and   gnping  traffickeiB  rather 
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ihan  with  noble  couacillois  and  Christum 
magîrtiates. 

We  paased  ei^t  days  at  Monaco  ¥ritb 
onr  £uff  oonsîa  de  Yalentinois,  who  tieated 
ns  somptuouslj,  and  saluted  m  wîUi  a  aalvo 
of  tliirteen  gons  ftom  her  fortress.  Wheii 
M.  de  Orèquj  enquûred  the  roasom  of  this 
and  askedherjokinglj  whj  shereceiTod  os 
in  her  metxopolis  mûï  soch  ciTilitj,  she 
sud: — 

*'  Nerar  yoa  mind,  Lrais-le^Débonnaiie  j 
vas  not  mj  grandmother^s  grandinother  one 
of  yoQT  fiunily  1  if  70a  say  another  word 
about  it»  I  shaU  bave  you  saluted  when  you 
leave^  ivilh  twenty-one  guns,  as  I  salate  my 
neighbour,  tiie  Duke  of  Savoy,  King  of  Oy- 
pros  and  Jerosalfiin  T' 

lâhould  bere  infonn  you  tbat  tbe  late 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  de^ratoly  in  love 
witb  b^,  and  be  often  airived  at  Monaoo 
witbout  droms  or  trumijets  tbat  be  Hiigfat 
give  ber  an  agreeaUle  «irprise  ;  Mme.  de 
Yalratmots,  wbo  was  very  fond  of  ber 
young  bosband,    and  wbo  most  assuredly 
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did  not  at  ail  like  their  neighbour  of  Gjpriis 
and  Jérusalem,  (he  being  seventj  years  of 
âge  and  humpbacked,)  discovered  nothing 
more  effectuai  to  put  a  stop  to  his  amorous 
and  gallant  surprises,  than  to  hâve  saintes 
fired  from  ail  the  batteries  of  the  fort  of 
Monaco  as  soon  as  he  passed  the  frontiera  of 
the  principality. 

This  noble  and  powerful  heiress  of  thé 
ancient  Princes  of  Garignano,  Salemo  and 
Monaco,  was  thelast  daughter  of  the  sover- 
eign  house  of  Grimaldi.  She  had  allied 
berself  with  the  grandsdn  of  the  Maréchal 
de  Oojon-Matignon. 

Mj  unde  de  Tessè  always  used  to  say 
that  there  were  three  sorts  of  people, 
whites,  blacks  and  Princes  !  and  as  far  as 
relationship  \?as  concemed  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth  was  like  the  greater  part  of  the  no- 
bility,  or  even  a  country  gentleman,  for  be 
loved  his  relations  and  evinced  for  the 
Harcourts  and  the  Grèquys  a  goodness  which 
sometimes  amounted  even  to  tendemess. 
He  always  took  cognizance  of  their  affaire, 
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aàd  ôf  their  children,  and  even  informed 
faimself  ôf  the  economj  of  their  bouses; 
but  wbere  tbe  Ring  displayed  most  anxietj 
for  bis  relations»  was  wben  tbere  was  a  pro«* 
babilitj  of  tbeir  forming  some  bad  match  ; 
ail  tbe  world  knew  that  he  gave  400,000 
ècus  to  tbe  Marquis  de  Gbabannes-Gurton  to 
free  bis  estâtes  and  prevent  the  necessitj  of 
bis  marrjing  tbe  only  daughter  of  Colleteau, 
a  ricb  mercbant  of  Rouen. 

Instead  of  carrying  into  effect  tbis  dis- 
graceful  sbop-alliancè,  Henri  de  Ghabannes, 
Marquis  de  Gurton,  liberated  bis  Gomtè  of 
Rochefort  in  Auvergne  from  debt,  and  tbe 
foUowing  year  married  Mademoiselle  de 
Montlezun  wbo  was  e^tremelj  bandsome. 
Sbe  died  of  tbe  small-pox,  and  in  1 709  be 
married  Gatberine  d'  Ëscorailles,  tbe  widow 
of  our  cousin  Sébastien  de  Rosmadec,  Mar- 
quis de  Molac  and  Ouebriant.  In  1748  sbe 
iras  a  ridiculous  old  créature  wbo  bid  and 
sbut  berself  up  wben  sbe  ate  lest  it  should 
be  discovered  that  sbe  bad  no  teetb.  Sbe 
died  cboked  bj  a  balf  bail  of  ivory  wbicb 
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she  iifled  to  keep  in  hor  moath  to  fill  oot 
and  give  a  roundness  to  Ymt  right  cbeek,  or 
periiaps  the  left,  Ibr  I  do  not  vecoDect  which 
side  of  ber  jaw  vnas  the  woTSt. 

Htmever,  it  was  aluvays  in  one  or  the 
other,  and  i^e  died  chiiping  like  Poncfa,  on 
a<M;ount  of  the  pièce  of  ivory  which  she  kad 
in  her  tbtoat.  The  priest>  whom  thej  had 
sent  for  to  bear  her  confess,  thonght  she 
was  laughing  at  him  ;  her  serrants  did  not 
know  what  to  saj,  and  if  the  Yidame  de 
Vassé  had  not  arriTed,  this  wieehed  woman 
would  hâve  diedwithout  receiving  absolu- 
tion. 

When  the  Âbbè  de  Matignon  arrived  at 

bis  uncle's,  at  Lisieux,  tbey  hast^ed  to 

âhoW  bim  tbe  Gatbedral,  telling  him  that  the 

English  had  built  it 

''  I  saw  at  once,^'  said  he,  in  a  tone  q£  dis- 

gasty  ^*  that  it  was  not  made  hère  !'' 

The  first  thing  he  did  upon  takii^  up  hia 

ahode  in  the  Biidiop's  palace,  at  Lîsieax.  was 

to  hâve  stiaw  littered  thickly  under  his  win^ 
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dowsand  ail  overthat  part  oi  the  great  cowt 
wliich  at  ail  abutted  on  fais  own  apartment. 

**  That  is  the  way  they  manage  in  Paris^ 
said  he  to  fais  onde,  ''to  keep  awaj  n<nse*^ 

*'  But  jou  are  not  ill  !-^and  there  is  no 
great  noise  of  carnages  to  be  aficaid  of  at 

"*  y^  true.  Monseigneur,  but  it  appears 
70a  do  not  take  into  considération  the  noise 
of  the  church  bdls  !  I  detest  the  Sound  of 
beUs,  and  wiU  n^lect  no  means  of  deaden- 
ing  the  noise  of  them  T 

Some  time  afiterwards,  he  said  to  my 
Orandmother,  De  Fronlay  ; — 

*'  Theie  is  M.  de  Lisieux  just  dead,  thank 
6od!  Toumight  as  well  tell  Madame  de 
Haintenon  to  make  them  give  me  the  Une 
ribbon  which  my  uncle  had  T 

*'  How  old  are  you  V*  said  she  to  him. 

''  Ah  dear  me  !  I  am  only  thirty-two  ; 
that  is  one  year  less  than  the  statutes  exact  ; 
but  you  can  say  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon  that 
/  Mffht  to  be  thirty-'âiree,  beeause  my  mo* 
ther  had  a  miscarriage  the  year  before  my 
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birth— =1  hâve  always  computed/'  he  pur- 
sued,  looking  quite  satisfied  with  hlms^lf  aa 
an  expérimental  calculator,  "  that  .  that 
•  threw  me  back  one  year  !" 

When  his  sister-in-law  the  Princess  of 
Monaco  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  first  child 
who  was  the  Marquis  de  Baux,  he  hastened 
to  announce  the  good  news  to  his  brother 
who  was  with  the  army,  but  he  had 
neglected  to  inform  himself  of  the  sex  of 
the  new-born  infant,  and  you  will  see  how 
he  got  out  of  that  difficulty. 

(M.  de  Grequy  happened  to  be  atthe  same 
time  with  the  army  of  Flanders^  where 
the  Comte  de  Thorigny  was  serying  under 
him,  and  he  took  a  copy  of  this  curious 
letter  which  I  faithfuUy  transcribe  for  your 
benefit  : — ) 

*^  "  I  am  at  présent  at  Torigny  where  I 


*  "  Je  saja  de  présent  a  Torigny  venu  pour  les 
cousches  de  vostre  chaire  femme,  quy  a  fidlly  de 
mourir  et  quy  vient  d'estre  heureuxement  déHfirée 
4'un  gros  enfant,  quy  fait  des  cryg  de  chouhette  en. 
colesre,  au  point  que  j'en  suys  si  joyeux  et  si  troublé 
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*'<  came  fortbe  confinement  of  jour  dear  wife.; 
''  she  was  verj  near  dying,  but  bas  just  been 
"  safely  delivered  of  a  fine  child,  who  screeches 
''  like  an  owl  in  a  rage,  to  such  an  extent  that 
''  I  am  too  happy  and  bewildered  to  be  able»  as 
''  yet,  to  tell  jou  whether  I  am  an  unéle  or  an 
''  aunt.  Adieu:;  I  remain  with  many  compli- 
"  ments,  your'brother/' 

"  t  Léon,  Bishop  & -Count/' 

«of  Liflieux." 

"  Why  ?"  aiked  he  one  day  of  the  maid 
^0  looks  after  his  pôultry  yard,  "  véhj  bave 
you  not  wit  enough  to  sell  my  chickens  at 
four  pistoles^eacb  as  they  do  parrots,  wbich 
are  not  balf  the  aixeV 

"  Do  you  not  see  Monseigneur,  tbat  your 
ohickens  cannot  talk  as  parrots  do/' 

"  Well,  even  if  .they  cannot,"'  he  replied 
in  a  rage,    ''  they  do  not  think  the    less 


.  **  que  j«  ne  vous  saurais  dire  encore,  ai  je  suis  son^' 
"  oncle  ou  sa  tante.  Adieu  aejej  Monsieur  mon  frére^ 
''^et  bien  des  compliments, 

t  Léon,  Eyesque  et 

Comte  de  Lisieux." 
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on  tbat  account  !''  and  the  sayîng  foecame 
proverbial. 

The  Duchess  de  Brissac  declared  to  us  on 
her  oath  that  she  actually  received  from  him 
wbilst  he  was  staying  at  Gacé  with  their 
cousin  De  Matignon,  the  original  of    that 
absurd  letter  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
every  one's  budget  of  jokes  : — 
''  Madame, 
"  Beingaware  of  your  prédilection  for  red- 
"  partridges  I  send  you  six,  of  which  three 
"  are  grey,  and  one  is  a  wood-cock  ;  you  will 
"  find  this  letter  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket/'' 
In  other  respects  he  had  ail  the  inclina- 
tion to  become  a  flatterer  and  a  courtier, 
but  when  he  attempted  that  Une,  his  folly 
was  the  more  conspicuous,  witness  his  inter- 
view with  Mademoiselle  de  Sens. 

He  was  commissioned,  I  never  knew  why 
or  wherefore,  to  break  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  the  Count  de  Charolois  (Louis-Hen- 
ri de  Bourbon-Condè)  who  was  an  abandoned 
créature,  to  the  Princess.  Mademoiselle  de 
Sens  saw  him  arrive  in  his  Bishop's  dress. 
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;ind  knowing  nothing  fiirther,  began  to 
question  him  as  to  whether  her  poor  brother 

had  had  time  to  settle  bis  mind  as  to 

She  intended  to  allude  to  certain  testa- 

mentarj  acts,  but  he  understood  her  to  mean 
the  affairs  of  another  statç,  and  interrupting 
her  in  the  blandest  tone,  he  said  : — 

''  Alas  !  Mademoiselle,  I  know  that  he 
was  an  abominable  character  ;  that  he  killed 
his  own  sister  with  a  hunting  knife,  and 
that  he  used  to  fire  upon  the  country  people 
at  Chantilly  just  as  if  thej  had  been  hares, 
to  saj  nothing  of  the  number  of  workmen 
he  used  to  bring  down  from  the  roofe,  making 
them  roU  over  and  over  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  Palais  de  Bourbon,  but  the  Divine 
Mercy  is  veiy  great  Mademoiselle,  and  God 
ought  to  think  twice  before  he  passes  judg- 
ment  upon  a  Prince  of  the  blood  !"  * 


*  "  Monseigneur,"  said  Louis  the  Fifteenth  to 
this  Prince  one  day  in  the  présence  of  ail  at  his  levée, 
"  I  forgive  you  this  once,  but  I  swear  solemnly  as  a 
man  of  honour,  that  I  would  grant  letters  of  free  and 
entire  pardon  to  any  one  who  should  kill  you  !" 

{Author's  Note) 
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I  will  spare  you  |be  infliction  of  a  host  of 
stories  which  I  coi^ld  relate  about  M.  de 
Matignon,  but  I  must  tell  70U  one  more 
which  I  had  from  the  Maréchal  de  Tessè  aQd 
which  I  belieye  to  be  original. 

Mj  uncle  was  passing  a  few  days  Iq  the 
autumn  at  Tbury  at  the  Duchess  d'Harcourt's, 
and  tl^e  coadjutor  of  Lisieux  happened  to 
be  there  at  the  same  time. 

Thej  were  amusing  themsel\es  by  discuss- 
ing  an  old  rogue  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
passed  there  for  a  reiy  great  mao,  because 
he  regularlj  wore  court  moumings  whenever 
there  were  a>nj,  and  occasionallj  expended 
some  of  his  savings  in  the  readj-furnished 
houses,  and  Çafè's  o|  the  Capital.    He  used 
to  tell  his  boon-companions  that  the  Klng 
(Louis  XIV)  always  treated  him  with  un- 
paralleled  distinction»  and  seeing  him  once 
rushing  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  the  perspira-? 
tion  dropping  off  him,  and  coverçd  with  dust 
he  had  the  goodness  to  reçoive  him  with  open 
^rms. 

''  Eh,  good  day,  friend  Gaudreville  !  it  ia 
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à  thoiisand  years  since  we  saw  you  !     How 
do  you  do  V 

"  Why  sire,  pretty  well,  thank  you,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fatigue  of  the  joumey." 

"  I  dare  say  you  woïild  not  be  sorry  to 
irëfresh  yourself  with  a  little  of  my  Mâcon 
winer 

''  Faitii  1  that  is  itn  o£fer  not  to  be  re- 
fuaed  r 

Hère  the  old  Squire  was  interrupted  by 
an  ècuyer  of  the  Maréchal  de  Tesse  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  hiïnting  party 
and  who  couM  not  t^frain  from  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

**  Well  r  observed  al  country  gentleman» 
one  of  the  good-natured  auifience,  '^  is  the 
Kimg's  wine  not  the  best  that  can  be  found  V^ 

^  But/'  replied  Gaudreville,   looking  to- . 
watrds  the  ècuyer  ivith  a  discontented  air, 
*'  I  did  not  drink  any  of  it/' 

"  How  was  that  T 

"  Why  you  see,"  he  pursued,  sacrificing 
a  part  of  his  story  to  pi^eserve  the  rest,  and 
gaàiing  fresfar  cimnige/  ''  they  always  used 
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to  corne  and  inform  the  Eing,  that  tbe 
Queen  had  goDe  to  vespers  and  had  taken 
the  cellar  key  with  her  !" 

The  coadjutor  thereupon  observed  with  a 
knowing  look  : — 

'*  What  a  fool  !  he  might  hâve  seen  that 
tbis  was  but  an  excuse  of  the  Queen^s,  wha 
did  not  wish  bim  to  bave  the  wine  at  ail  V^ 

I  think  I  may  take  upon  m  jself  to  say 
that  so  gross  a  pièce  of  stupidity  never  be- 
fore  escai)ed  the  lips  of  a  grand  seigneur  ! 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


An  Ambassador  extraordinary — Expediency — Deatli 
of  the  Pope — ^A  d'Esté — A  wonderful  télescope — 
Extraordinary  instance  of  two  monks  "  taking  a 
aight,"  proving  "  a  glass  too  much  !" — The  Jaco- 

,  bite  conrt  at  Borne — French  superioritj — A  Con- 
clave— Adventure  of  a  ConclaTist. 


Mr  father  had  refased  to  be  anything  in 
Italj  exœpt  Ambassador  extraordinary,  but 
whatever  talents  he  might  bave  fancied  he 
possessed  for  negotiation,  he  verj  much  pre- 
ferred  Paris  life  to  a  continued  résidence  in 
any  foreign  country. 

Since  the  death  of  the  King,  it  appeared 
to  be  the  gênerai  opinion  that  France  would 
consult  her  own  interests  the  most  by  mak- 
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ing  common  cause  with  England  ;  my  father  * 
could  not  adopt  this  idea  as  a  principle,  but 
he  approved  of  it  forthe  time  being,  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
ol  Ostende,  whither  the  Emperor  Charles  YI 
had  undertaken  to  draw  into  his  own  nets, 
ail  the  commercial  ad  vantages  of  other  states 
and  of  thei  maritime  powers  in  particular. 

It  was  requisite  to  concert  nteasures  with 
the  republic  of  Yenice, .  where  M.  de  Frèr- 
mont,  the  ordinavjr  résident  minister  of 
France,  was  suspected  of  î  beîng  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  Imperialists  ; .  such 
were  the  app^arent  objects  of  this  ewhnasj 
of  the  Count  de  Froulay.  But  as  the 
Pope's  health  was  dailj  decliningit  was  «asy 
to  foresee  an  approaching  conclave,  and>  my 
father  had  then  a  mission  to  go  to  Rome  -■  to 
advance  the  interests  of  France,  b;  carrying 
thither  the  veto  of  this  crown  and  that  of 
Spain  against  the  Gardinals  Charles,  Golonna, 
Pic  de  la  Mirandola,  and  Zondodari,  who 
were  downright  Imperialists,, Frœtorians  un^. 
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der  their  purple,  Gsesarians,  and  regular 
Ghibellines  of  the  XlIIth  centurj. 

On  onr  arrivai  at  Milan,  early  in  the 
month  of  Marcb,  we  leamt  there  the  death 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  departure  of  the 
Ciount  de  Froulay  for  Some,  where  we  arri- 
ved  after  having  stayed  eight  days  at  the 
Court  of  Modena.  M.  de  Grèquy  would 
insist  upon  proffering  this  politeness  to  the 
eldest  of  the  House  of  d'  Est^  a  relation  of 
his,  who  gave  us  a  profusion  of  fêtes  in 
church,  festivals  at  Court,  balls  at  the  théâ- 
tre, and  parties  in  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  (Benard  d'  Est, 
third  of  the  name)  had  been  a  Cardinal 
before  he  married  the  sister  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Hanover,  whom  he  had  survived 
some  years  ;  this  Princess  was  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  Empress  Amelia  of  Brunswick, 
wife  of  Joseph  the  Eirst. 

Prince  François  of  Modena  was  quite 
fihocked  because  his  wife,  (who,  as  I  hâve 
before  informed  you,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Kegent,  and  received  us  very  ungraciously) 
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would  sometimes  wear  Persian  silks,  and  he 
asked  me  if  it  were  possible  that  they  were 
wom  in  Pari&  I  was  obliged  to  allow  that 
many  joung  women  had  adopted  this  sort  of 
material  for  moming  dresses  in  the  dead 
season,  but  never  in  the  spring,  nor  for  the 
evening  ;  and  still  less  for  Court. 

The  Princess  of  Modena  was  the  first 
woman  of  rank  whotn  I  ever  saw  wear  thèse 
dresses  of  coloured  silk,  which,  as  well  aa 
those  of  muslin  and  lawn,  alwajs  appeared 
to  me  to  look  wretchedly  mean. 

We  were  told  such  things  of  this  Prin- 
cess, that  it  is  impossible  to  repeat  them  ; 
ail  that  1  can  possibly  say  is,  that  the  late 
Duchess  de  Berry  and  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
were  prodigies  of  innocence  and  purity,  in 
Gomparison  to  their  sister  of  Modena  ! 

At  that  time  everybody  in  Upper  Italy 
was  talkiog  of  Ferracino,  the  celebrated 
Ferracino,  who  could  not  read,  and  yet  had 
just  set  up  a  télescope  of  his  own  invention 
on  the  tower  of  Mirandola. 

It  was  a  wonderful  instrument,  the  pro- 
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portions  of  whîch  were  calculated*to  eoable 
one  to  observe,  not  onlj  the  spots  ou  the 
sun  or  anything  on  the  moon's  surface,  but 
to  distinguish  with  perfect  deamess  ail  that 
passed  withm  four  or  five  miles  of  Mi- 
randola.  I  bave  seen  it  directed  upon  a 
house  in  the  little  village  of  Strolla  ;  it  was 
a  tavem,  and  you  might  easily  make  out 
the  sign,  which  was  the  figure  of  a  Nuo, 
with  this  inscription  : — 

''  Alla  beata  GfitUia  Falconieri" 

At  the  verj  moment,  a  vétéran  was 
counting  bis  beads,  seated  on  a  stone  bench 
at  the  Inn  door,  and  bj  bis  side  was  a 
child  weaving  a  basket  of  rushes  ;  we  could 
perceive  by  the  altemate  motion  of  their 
lips  that  the  little  fellow  was  responding  to 
the  rosary  with  the  invalided  soldier,  who 
wore  the  remains  of  a  yellow  uniform  and 
had  a  wooden  leg  ;  I  see  them  now  ! 

We  were  credibly  informed  that  the  dis- 
tance between  Mirandola  and  Strolla  is,  as 
the  crow  Aies,  very  nearly  four  geographical 
miles  of  twenty-five  to  a  d^ree. 
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About  three  weeks  after  our  arrivai  in 
the  States  of  Modena»  two  monks  in  their 
novitiate,  belonging  to  the  Capucin  Gonvmt, 
happened  to  mount  to  the  obeenratoiy  that 
thej  might  look  throngh  this  same  télescope, 
and  one  of  them  made  the  instrument  to 
bear  upon  a  little  wood  of  evergreen  oaks, 
in  the  midst  of  which  another  Capucin  Cou- 
vent was  situated,  far  off  in  the  country, 
where  the  monk  had  commenced  his  studies, 
and  in  which  he  felt  a  strong  interest. 

Scarcely  had  he  applied  his  eje  to  the 
glass  before  he  uttered  a  fearful  crj  and  iin- 
mediatelj  whispered  something  to  his  com- 
panion,  who  gazed  without  uttering  a  word  ; 
thejthen  both  rushed  down  hastilj,  after 
taking  the  précaution  of  tuming  the  téle- 
scope, telling  Ferracino  that  if  he  were  rash 
enough  to  look  at  what  they  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  see,  he  would  commit  a  mor- 
tal  sin  ;  Ferracino  paid  no  regard  td  this 
caution  but  ail  that  he  could  perçoive  was,  a 
tall  Capucin  emerging  from  the  oak  wood, 
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and   making  his  waj  towards  Mirandola, 
keeping  the  high  road  of  the  Secchia. 

Howeyer,  the  two  young  monks  went  and 
levealed  to  the  guardian  father  of  their  corn- 
munitj,  what  they  had  seen  with  the  téle- 
scope ;  he,  on  his  part,  departed  forthwith 
to  the  Ducal  Palace,  where  he  forced  his 
waj  through  the  gnards,  saying  that  he 
wished  to  speak  with  His  Highness  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  they  answered  him  that  His 
Highness  was  taking  his  siesta,  upon  which 
the  Capucin  tore  his  beard,  exclaiming  that 
the  honor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  was 
concerned  ;  it  was  the  Duke  of  Modena 
himself  who  told  us  ail  this. 

"  But  why  do  you  not  go  and  see  what 
this  superior  of  the  Franciscans  has  to  say  to 
me  V'  said  he  to  the  gentlemen  of  his  cham- 
ber.  They  retumed  and  said  that  he  would 
explain  himself  to  no  one  but  the  Duke  in 
person. 

What  the  two  novices  saw,  and  what  could 
not  hâve  been  seen  except  by  meansof  a  téle- 
scope, or  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  was,  the 
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murder  of  a  Capucin,  whose  bodj  the 
murderer  diagged  to  a  rayine,  after  having 
stripped  it  of  the  gown.  He  then  clothed 
himself  îl  the  garments  of  the  deceased  and 
came  out  of  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the 
dtj,  where  the  Doke  of  Modena  had  arrived 
two  days  before,  to  assist  at  the  solem* 
nities  of  the  festival  of  some  patron-saint  or 
other. 

What  the  guardian-father  wanted  was, 
that  the  Duke  of  Modena  should  send  some 
soldiers  into  his  Gonvent,  men  of  courage 
and  résolution,  and  not  such  cowards  as  the 
sbirri  were,  (who,  moreover  were  almost 
alwajs  in  league  with  the  brigands.)  This 
was,  in  order  that  they  might  seize  the  mur- 
derer, who  was  sure  to  seek  an  asjlum  with 
the  monks  of  St.  Francis  on  the  strength  of 
his  Franciscan  habit,  and  still  further,  be- 
cause  he  could  not  be  harboured  in  anj  other 
house  in  the  town. 

The  two  novices  had  observed  everjthing 
with  remarkable  attention  ;  they  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  x)erson,  seeing  that  the 
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mook's  habit  was  much  too  short  for  the 
robber  ;  he  was  furthermore  without  beard, 
and  if  they  removed  the  cowl  with  which 
he  had  concealed  his  head,  it  would  be  found 
that  he  had  long  hair,  black  and  curlj  ;  fi- 
nally  as  he  could  not  get  his  feet  into  the  dead 
man's  sandals,  indubitably  he  would  arrive 
with  shoes,  if  not  with  bare  feet,  ail  of  which 
proved  perfectly  correct. 

In  conséquence  of  the  report  of  the  novices, 
and  the  request  of  their  superior,  the  Duke 
wrote  to  the  Commandeur  Hercule  d'Est, 
who  was  govemor  of  Mirandola,  and  na- 
tural  brother  of  His  Highness.  Soldiers 
were  stationed  within  the  cloister,  and  the 
murderer  was  arrested  there  ;  he  proved  to 
be  a  Ghief  of  Piedmontese  brigands,  and 
was  hanged  two  dajs  before  our  arrivai,  with 
his  head  downwards,  after  having  first  had 
his  hand  eut  off. 

The  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges  whom  the 
Holy  Father  received  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  with  royal  honours,  and  who,  since 
his  joumey  to  France,    had  married  the 
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grand-daughter  oi  the  Eing  of  Poland,  Jean 
Sobieski,  was  living  handsomely  but  quîetly 
at  Rome,  whither  ail  the  Jacobites  fiocked 
to  keep  up  his  hopes,  or  at  least  to  pay 
bornage  to  the  noble  exile,  their  lawful  and 
their  only  sovereign,  according  to  their  con- 
science and  their  laws  of  their  country. 

Queen  Marie  Clémentine  was  handsome, 
amiable  and  accompUshed  ;  she  possessed 
good  taste,  a  good  disposition,  and  con- 
sidérable attraction  for  the  French  nobility, 
among  whom  hersister  made  some  grand 
matches,  for  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  de 
Gréquy-Blanchefort,  she  married  in  succes- 
sion (that  is  the  proper  term)  the  Duke  de 
Bouillon-Turenne,  and  the  Prince  de  Tu- 
renne,  his  brother's  heir. 

The  English  Court  was  established  on  a 
very  good  footing  in  the  Borgia  Palace, 
which  the  Queen  Dowager  Maria  of  Modena 
had  purchased  for  her  son  firom  the  Cardinal 
Howard  of  Norfolk,  and  they  had  placed 
over  the  door  the  arms  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  those  of  France 
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âi  the  first  quarter  ;  I  never  could  hold  mj 
tongue  on  this  subject,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
Bow  "  les  Rais  très-chrétiens^'  could  ever 
tolerate  such  an  absurdity* 


*  The  English  Goyemment  and  the  royal  familj 
removed  the  âear-de-lys  from  the  British  shield 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  aecording  to 
aparticular  stipulation  ^ich  Buonaparte  had  in- 
serted  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Bearing  date 
from  the  same  treaty^'  we  maj  mention,  that  the 
Kings  of  England  do  longer  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  whidi  they  perfeôsted  in  doing  ever 
since  Henry  the  Sixth  usurped  the  crown  of  France. 

(Note  of  French  Editor,) 

*  The  arms  of  France  w^re  first  qnartered  in  the 
English  shield  by  Edward  theTliird,  wh6  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  France,  in^  ilght  of  his  mother 
Isabel,  daughtM^^of  Riilip  the^  Pourth  King  of 
France,  and  they  were  not  discontinued  in  the 
British  shield  nntil  the  union  of  Ireland  1801. 
Greorge  th»  Tbîrd  was  the  last  English  sovereign  • 
who  was  crowned  King  of  France.  The  question 
of  this  title  formed  no*  part  of  the  articles  in  the 
treaty  of  Amiens;  but  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  at  Lisie  under  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  French 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Directory,  1797, 
insisted  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should 
henceforward  desist  from  assuming  the  title  of  King 
()f  France,  but  those  proposais  were  declined  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  the  conférence  was  broken^ 

dS^TrandaU^^  NoU.) 
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The  motto  of  the  Britisb  shield  is  in 
Frencb,  as  are  also,  I  am  informed,  the  in- 
scriptions which  designate  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  Enights  of  the  Garter,  and  of 
the  Bath,  in  the  Ghapels  of  Windsor  and 
Westminster,  as  are  also  the  oaths  contained 
in  the  statutes  of  thèse  orders,  and  the  for- 
mal  messages  of  the  Crown  to  the  Ënglish 
parliament.  It  appears  thât  everything 
you  see  or  hear  at  the  Court  of  Ëngland 
bears  the  impress  of  the  Normans  or  An- 
gevins, branded  with  the  indelible  traces  of 
the  Conquest. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  oî  note  that  the 
French  cast  off  their  old  customs,  whilst 
almost  ail  the  aulic  customs  of  Europe  owe 
their  origin  to  French  usages.  In  a  pro- 
clamation of  Henry  the  Third,  the  gentle- 
men of  bis  Chamber  are  enjoined  '^  not  to 
neglect  to  wear  benceforth  their  golden  keys 
at  the  back  of  their  doublet,  according  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  Court,^^  and  at  the 
présent  time  we  see  that  ail  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Chamber  or  Chamberlains,  wear  gold 
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kejs,  except  those  of  the  King  of  France. 
The  cérémonial  of  the  H0I7  Empire,  the 
régulation  of  the  Gouit  of  Austria,  and  the 
étiquette  of  the  Palace  of  Madrid  are  ail 
evidently  derived  from  the  "  loy  des  hem- 
neurs  de  la  cowr  de  Bourgogne  f  but  among 
no  people  in  anj  country,  is  the  original  so 
lest  sight  of^  and  the  imitation  so  apparent, 
as  in  Ëngland. 

Ail  the  English  antiquaries  agrée  in  deuy- 
ing  this,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
do  so  is  supremely  ridiculous  ;  they  cannot 
deny  that  thé  oaths,  the  statutes  and  the 
mottos  of  the  Royal  Orders,  as  well  as  the 
principal  forms  of  the  Crown  of  England 
and  of  the  Chancery,  are  purely  nothing 
more  than  French  sentences.  The  Chan- 
cellor  of  England  is  moreover  obliged,  twice 
a  year,  to  pronounce  publicly  and  judicially, 
(if  not  judiciously),  "  Le  roi  remercie  son 
bon  peuple  de  son  bénévolence.''^ 


*  Rojal  Âssent.   The  right  of  sayiDg  yes,  whichis 
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In  fact  ail  their  coins  and  inscriptions,* 
their  temples  and  the  palaces  of  their  Eings; 
f  heir  tombs,  and  the  British  shield^  down  to 
the  very  coin  of  the  realin,  ail  are  covered 
with  emblerns,  gothic  phrases  and  French 
fegends.  English  subjects  cannot  even  ad- 
dress  their  sovereign  without  making  use  of 
French,  and  calling  him  "sir;"  they  say 


sometimes  dictated  by  the  fear  of  sajing  otherwise. 
The  Rojal  Assent  is  ummllj  given  by  commission, 
and  tbe  clerk  of  the  Pârliament  is  compelled  to  ïè- 
peat  some  I^orman-French  ;  but  as  some  of  thèse 
derks  hare;  on  economical  principles,  attempted  to 
acquire  French  withont  a  master,  thej  often  make 
a  sad  mess'  of  it.  Cî^mwell,  the  Protector,  who 
tried  to  prote<st  the  Klng's  English,  did  away  with^ 
the  custom  of  assenting  to  a  BUl  in  French  ;  but  at 
the  restoration,  the  old  barbarous  method  was  re- 
stored,  and  prevails  at  the  présent  moment." 

Punch,  0(U.  1845. 

*  The  origin  of  some  of  thèse  Grallic  inscriptions, 
if  recalled,  would  not  afford  much  food  for  Frenclii 
vanity — ^for  instance-^— The  motto  of  "  Dieu  et  mon 
droit"  was  adopted  by  Richard  the  First,  in  consé- 
quence of  his  having  defeated  the  French  at  Gisors, 
A.D.  1198,  those  woirds  having  formed  the  English' 
Monarch*s  parole  on-that  day. — Tranikshr's  Note, 
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^  madam"  to  their  Queen  and  not  "  milady." 
I  should  fancj  that  that  must  be  exceedmgly 
mortîfying  to  English  pride,  but  wbat  I  find 
richer  than  ail  is,  that  His  Majestj  of  Ëng- 
land  still  touches  for  King's  evil,  in  virtue 
of  his  being  Eing  of  France  ! 

I  refrain  from  anj  remarks  on  his  title 
of  "  defender  of  thefakhr 

Queen  Marie  Clémentine  had  succeeded  to 
a  share  in  the  royal  inheritance  of  the 
Sobieski,  exclusive  of  some  fine  estâtes  in 
Poland  and  three  millions  of  Roman  erowns, 
a  State  bed,  and  three  rubies  of  inestimable 
value.  This  splendid  bed  was  a  trophj 
from  the  battle  of  Yienna,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  was  made,  was  taken  from  that  part 
of  the  fortification  where  the  standard  of 
Mahomet  witb  the  Alcoran  upon  it,  was 
placed  for  securitj.  It  was  a  brocade  from 
Smyrna  of  cloth  of  gold,  upon  which 
Islamite  verses  were  written  with  turquoises 
and  fine  pearls. 

This  magnificent  pièce  of  workmanship 
iv^as  a  présent  from  the  immédiate  nobility 
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of  the  Empire,  to  King  Jean  the  Third,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  delivering  Yienna. 
The  three  rubies  belonging  to  His  Britan- 
nie  Majesty  had  been  found  in  the  tent 
where  the  grand-vizier  Amural  had  kept  his 
wives,  at  the  very  celebrated  battle  of  Ohoc- 
zim.  Thèse  are  oriental  gems  of  the  finest 
water;  the  largest  is  of  a  circular  form, 
the  other  two  in  the  shape  of  a  drop  ;  thej 
acted  upon  my  advice  in  having  them  set  in 
a  foliage  of  emeralds  and  mounted  as  a  rose 
with  two  buds.  * 

The  arrangements  for  holding  the  conclave 
were  in  progress  inside  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Queen  of  England  had  the  goodness  to  take 
me  with  her  that  I  might  see  the  préparations. 


*  Thèse  beautiful  stones  veere  bequeathed  to  the 
sacri8t7  of  the  Vatican  by  the  son  of  Marie-Clèmen- 
tine-Sobieska,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York  who  died 
at  Rome  in  1807.  The  Countess  of  Albany,  widow 
of  the  last  Pretender  and  sister-in-law  of  the  Car- 
dinal, 8old  the  Queen's  (her  mother-in-law's)  bed  to 
a  Jew  of  Florence,  but  this  is  not  the  first,  nor  the 
hist,  nor  yet  the  greatest  act  of  indelicacy  with 
which  she  scandalized  Italy. — (French  Èditor^i 
Note,) 
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To  obtain  such  a  favour  it  required  to  be 
notbing  less  than  a  crowned  head,  for  no 
other  woman,  bowever  qualified  she  may  be, 
ever  crosses  the  pontifical  threshold  of  the 
Vatican,  and  the  audiences  which  the  Holy 
Father  grants  to  illustrions  foreign  ladies,  as 
well  as  to  Roman  Princesses,  always  take 
place  in  the  sacristy  oi  a  Gonvent. 

I  shall  not  speak  to  you  of  the  walled-up 
door,  nor  of  the  toweir,  nor  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  I  referyou  to  theletters 
of  Coulanges  for  ail  thèse  customary  détails 
of  the  interior  of  a  conclave  ;  I  will  only 
mention  that  what  appeared  to  me  the  most 
remarkable,  was  the  perfect  uniformity  of 
the  seventy-two  apartments,  of  which  the 
walls,  ceiling,  and  floor  of  the  principal 
room  were  covered  with  violet  damask,  with- 
out  any  other  omament  or  fumiture  than  a 
gilt  crucifix,  and  two  bronze  candelabra,  with 
yellow  v^  candies,  an  arm  chair,  (likewise 
covered  with  violet  damask,)  and  last  of  ail, 
a  prie-dieu  and  cushion.     The  dormitories 
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of  the  Oardinal-electors,  were  merely  alcôves 
•adjoining  the  cell  of  their  conclaviat.  * 

Apropos  of  condavists,  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  Cardinal  de  Oèvres  had  one  who 
ivas  called  the  Âbhè  de  Beaamontj  I  shaH 
often  hâve  occasion  to  speak  of  him,  and 
«during  a  protracted  period,  as  ke  died  Arch* 
bishop  of  Paris  in  1781.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  handsome  joung  man  of  eighteen  or 
twentj  jears  of  âge,  of  angeltc  modestj,  but 
with  the  devil's  own  appetiteJ  He  was  curi* 
ous  aboutantiquities»  and  wasalwajfi  making 
'excursions  in  the  campagna  of  Some. 

The  Cardinal  had  another  French  Abbé 
as  train-beajrer,  with  whom  little  De  Beau- 
mont  used  to  make  archœologîeal  expéditions 
or  pilgrimages  bejond  the  walls»  and  upon 
one  occasion  tbej  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  a 
public  house,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm.     The  train-bearer  went  off  at  once 


*  The  person  in  attendance  on,  and  shut  up  with 
a    Cardinal    during    the    conclaye. — (Iranilators 

£foU,) 
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to  bed  wîthout  any  supper,  which  would  not 
exactlj  bave  suited  the  conclavist^  so  as 
soon  as  the  latter  had  finished  his  repast, 
they  gave  him  a  little  lamp  and  told  him 
that  he  must  go  and  sleep  with  his  corn- 
panion,  for  thej  had  no  other  bed  to  oflFer 
him. 

"  The  little  door  on  the  right,  at  the  end 
of  the  long  passage  of  the  ground  floor  on 
the  left— there  are  two  steps  to  ascend — 
you  cannot  go  wrong../^  and  there  he 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  his  companion. 
.  I  must  tell  you  that  this  room  had  for- 
merly  been  used  as  a  kitchen,  and  there  was 
a  fire  of  Juniper  branches  kept  up  •  on  the 
hearth  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  smok- 
ing sundry  flitches  of  bacon. 

The  Abbé  de  Beaumont  had  not  been  in 
bed  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  he 
saw  the  door  open  and  a  pretty  young  girl 
came  in  with  a  tallish  lad  ;  they  went  and 
knelt  very  properly  at  the  two  corners  of 
the  chimney  pièce  and  began  to  recite  the 
litanies  of  the  saints  ;  the  youth  had  im- 
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perceptiblj  approached  the  young  girl  on 
his  knees,  and  when  he  was  qaite  close  to 
her,  he  was  just  going  to  kiss  her,  when  she 
bounded  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  ex- 
claiming. 

"  You  are  a  regular  Turk  ! — in  the  près- 
ence  of  a  dead  boby  ?" — 

The  Ahbé  de  Beaumont  then  perceiTed 
that  he  had  an  icj  cold  1^  bj  the  side  oi 
his  OWD,  and  he  made  a  movement  to  turn 
himself  round  and  look  his  neighbour  in  the 
face...It  was  a  corpse  !... 

You  maj  think  how  he  got  out  of  bed, 
and  imagine  the  terror  of  the  poor  girl. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Brigand  Marto,  or  "  honor  among  thievea  !" — 
The  plague  at  Marseilles — Â  pîlgrimage  to  Nan- 
terre — ^A  repubhcan  coachman — Impudent  yarleta 
— Superstitious  yagaries — A  ^H^eoii-house — Clas- 
sical  groupings. 


You  need  not  fear  that  I  should  take  anj 
unfair  advantage  of  the  présent  opportunîtj 
to  dilate  upon  the  ruins  and  palaces  of 
Eome.  I  believe  I  would  a  hundred  times 
rather  describe  the  Roman  pigeons  and 
buffaloes  !  Ât  ail  events  I  should  hâve  the 
VOL.  n.  B 
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chance  of  telling  jou  something  new,  and  I 
am  so  nauseated  with  the.  pseudô-learning, 
tbe  pnetended  enthusiasm,  and  the  continuai 
répétition  of  our  travellers,  that  I  hâve 
taken  an  equal  dislike  to  Guidons  and  Guer- 
cino^s  Aurora  ! 

ï  should  prefer  relating  to  you  the  story 
ofarobber,  my  little  Prince,,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  bear  the  grand  story  of  the 
Brigand  Marto,  of  whom  ail  the  world  at 
Rome  in  1721  were  speaking,  draw  near 
and  listen  to  your  grandmother. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  town 
of  Bomftgna  called  Ealestiina,  an  armourer 
whose  name  was  Domenico  Marto  ;  he  used 
to  walk  about  alone  every  night  after  sun- 
set,  in  the  great  Square  of  the  Cathedral 
with  a  long  sword  and  a  brace  of  pistols  in 
his  girdle.  He  was  the  brothcr-in-^law  of 
the  Barrigel,*  and  ail  the  sbirri  rfthe  prin- 

*  Le  barisel,  en  Italien,  harigdlo,  est  un  officier 
chargé   de   veiller  à  la  santé  publique,  et  d'arrêter 
les  malfaiteurs  ;  Il  est  le  chef  des  Sbires." 
Historiettes  de  Tallemant  des  Miaux,  pour  servir  à 
Vhistoire  aw  XVII  siècle.     Vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

(Translator's  Note.) 
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cipalîty  of  Golonna  bowed  to  him  on  terms 
of  mutual  understanding. 

It  was  well  known  that  a  rich  citizen 
came,  and  said  to  faim  one  night  : — "  Dôme- 
nico,  hère  are  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver 
whioh  I  give  you.  In  half  an  hour's  time 
you  will  see  two  young  men  pass  dressed  in 
^carlert  ;  you  must  approacfa  them  with  an 
air  of  mystery  and  say  to  them  in  an  under 
tone,  *  Àfe  you  not  the  Cheralier  Feltri  ? 
dne  ivill  answer,  '  I  am  be,^  you  must  stab 
him  with  your  poinard  and  to  the  heart,  if 
you  can  ;— theother  young  man  is.acowaro, 
who  is  sure  to  mn  away  and  then  you  will 
finish  F.eltn  if  necessary.  You  need  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  taking  refuge  in  a  churdi  ; 
return  quietly  home  where  I  will  not  fail  to 
corne  to  you." 

Dominique  faithfuUy  executed  the  inr 
structions  of  iàs  jealous  employer,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  retumed  to  his  shop  than  he 
saw  the  rich  citizen  to  whose  vengeance  he 
had  mkiistered  arrire, 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  wbat  vqu 
B  3 
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have  done  for  me/'  saîd  he  to  Dominique^ 
''and  hère  is  another  purse  of  a  hundred 
ounces  for  you  to  share  with  the  first  offi- 
cer  of  justice  who  may  corne  to  you/' 

Soon  after,  the  chief  of  l^e  sbirri  entered 
the  shop  on  pretence  of  buying  an  eapingole, 
and  without  any  other  explanation,  Marto 
put  into  his  hands  the  fifty  ounces  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  justice  of  Pales- 
trina,  after  which  the  chief  Sbirro  invited 
the  armourer  to  corne  and  meet  some  fdends 
at  supper  at  his  house. 

They  repaired  together  to  his  lodging» 
which  adjoined  the  public  prison,  andfound 
there  as  guests,  the  barrigel  and  the  jailer  of 
the  prison  of  the  principality. 

"  Signor  Marto/'  they  said  to  him^ 
"  masses  in  the  Cathedral  cost  only  twelve 
taris  each;  they  say  that  the  Chevalier 
Feltri  has  been  assassinated — have  twenty 
or  so  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soûl,  and 
let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  went  off  plea- 
santly  enough. 
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It  was  said,  that  one  daj  a  servant  who 
was  unknown  to  hîm,  came  and  proposed 
that  he  should  fofllow  him  to  the  gâte  of  the 
town,  and  that  there  he  found  an  elderly 
man  yery  well  dressed,  and  accompanied  bj 
four  servants  on  horseback  ; — this  same 
seigneur  said  to  him  ;  '^  Maestro  Mario, 
hère  are  two  purses  of  forty  sequins  !  I  beg 
ef  jou  to  corne  up  to  my  château,  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  be  blindfolded/ 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  other,  and  after 
an  hour's  walking  they  arrived  at  the  old 
château  of  the  Duke  of  Andria,  as  was  some 
time  afterwards  discovered. 

The  bandage  which  covered  the  eyes  of 
the  Bravo  being  removed,  he  found  himself 
in  a  splendid  room,  where  was  a  young 
woman  bound  in  an  arm  chair  and  gagged, 
so  that  she  could  only  give  utterance  to 
suppressed  cries. 

The  old  Seigneur  said  to  him;  ''  Mio 
Bravo,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  servants  are 
nothîng  more  than  milk-sops,  and  you  must 
be  aware  that  my  arm  is  no  longer  vigorous 
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enoQgk  to  strike  a  dedsive  blow — ihœfore 
haye  tfae  gDodness  to  akab  mj  wîfe.'" 

Doinienico  answered  : 

^^  Eccdema^  you  hâve  been  deemved  in 
me  ;  I  laj  ia  wait  for  people  who  ean  défend 
themselveSy  at  the  comer»  of  âtre^  or  I 
attack  thrai  boldlj  in  the  wood,  but  I  will 
net  put  to  death  a  ignora  who  is  fast  bound 
in  a  velvet  diair,  and  gagged  to  boot  ! — tihat. 
is  the  part  of  an  ^ecntioner,,  and  bj  no 
means  befitting  a  man  of  honour  f  and  upon 
this,  Domenico  threw  the  two  pnrsea  at.  the 
&et  of  the  reveogeM  huabaoïd. 

The  latter  dared  not  reisist — (^ruch  an  in-» 
disisretion  would  hâve  been  unseemty  ;)  he 
begged  the  aimourer  to  aUow  himself  to  be 
blindfblded  again^  and  tbeii  had  hini>  led 
back  to  the  gâte  of  the  town  ;  Domenico 
Marto  a^quired  mueh  honour,  and  many 
friends,  bj  this  délicate  aud  noble  action, 
but  tbere  was  anoth^  ef  hk  vrtûdh  was  still 
more  generally  approved  of.* 

*  Popular  clamour  went  so  far  as  to  affîx  names  to 
ihe  actoTS  concemed  in  this  affidr;  the  jeidoiis  hus^- 
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•  In  the  twô  cities  of  Pdestriûa'  and  Gralli- 
cano  there  were  two  rival  families,  and  two 
men  of  mnk  who  could'  nofc  bear  one  ano-' 
ther  ;  thèse  were,  the  GiruUi,  (who  were 
spniBg  from  a  cup-bearer  of  the  GonstsAIe 
PoTnpey  Colonna,  Prince  of  Palestrina)  and 
the  Serra  d'Ognano,  who  were  descended 
from  an  ineense-bearer  of  Pope  Martin  V. 
(Otho  Côlonna). 

The  Gount  GiruUi  sent  for  Dominique  and 
offereà  him  five  hundred  sequins  if  he  would  > 
assassinate  the  Marquis  d'Ognano.  The 
worthy  armourer  undertook  to  do  it;  but 
said  he  must  hâve  time,  because^  he  knew 
the  Marquis  was  on  his  guard. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  Marquis  himself 
sent  for  Domenico  Marto,  to  a  very  unfre- 
quented  and  retired  spot. 

baaid  thej  said,  must  hâve  been  Tiberîo  CAraâl^  Duc 
d^Ândri%  Comte  de  Montecalvo  and  Prince  of  the 
Acftden^  of  the  Otiosi  of  Naplea,  and  the  name  of 
his  wretched  wife  waa  Améliane  Imperiali  de  Fran- 
cayilla — ^at  ail  erents  this  Due  d'Andria  could  never 
more  leaye.  hia  domains  in  Sicily,  as  the  Bonuin  and 
NeapoHtân  tribunals  had  condemned  him  to  death  in 
l7lS.—(Âiahor's  JB^ote.) 
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**  Mj  friend/'  said  he  to  him  ;  '^  hère  is  a 
purse  of  fiye  hundred  sequins  for  the  figure 
of  St.  Marc  of  Venice  ;  it  is  jours — but 
promise  to  stab  CiruUL'' 

Domenico  took  the  purse  and  reptied  : 

"  Sir  Marquis,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  I  will  kill  Don  Fabio  Girulli^ 
never  mind  by  what  means  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  of  one  thing,  that  I  hâve  akeady  pledged 
my  word  to  him  that  I  wrald  kill  ypur 
Bxcellency/' 

''  I  hope  you  will  do  no  such  thing  now/^ 
replied  the  Marquis  smiling»  but  Marta 
answered  him  serioudy» 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Ëzcellency — I  hâve 
promised,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it  im- 
mediately/' 

The  Marquis  D'Ognano  would  hâve  drawik 
his  sword  but  the  armourer  took  a  pistol 
from  his  waist  and  blew  out  the  Marquis*;? 
brains  ;  he  then,  without  loss  of  time  pre- 
sented  himself  before  the  Gount  to  whom  he 
annouaced  that  his  enemy  had  ceased  ta 
breathe. 
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The  honourable  gentleman  was  greatly 
pleased  ;  he  embraced  Marto  on  both  cheeks, 
made  him  drink  some  of  his  Syracusan  wine 
and  some  Lacryma-Christi  of  the  best  year — 
presented  him  with  a  beautiful  blade  of  Da- 
mascus  steel,  and  lastly  falfiUed  his  obligation 
t)f  the  five  hundred  sequîns. 

Dominique  then  began  to  inform  him,  his 
manner  evincing  some  little  confusion,  that 
the  Marquis  d'Ognano,  likewise,  had  pro- 
mîsed  him  five  hundred  sequins  (which  he 
had  paid  before  he  died),  to  assassinate  the 
Count.  The  Cirulli  said  to  the  armourer, 
he  was  delighted  to  hâve  been  before-hand 
with  his  enemy. 

"  Sir  Count,"  replied  the  conscientious 
€ut-throat,  -^  that  will  not  avail  you,  for  I 
gave  my  woid  of  honour  !'^  and  saying  this, 
he  stabbed  him  twice  to  the  heart,  with 
his  stiletto. 

The  Count's  servants  rushed  in  at  the 
cries  which  he  uttered  in  falling,  but  Marto 
got  rid  of  them,  thanks  to  his  poignard^ 
and  fled  to  the  mountains  of    Benevento, 
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whither  ail  the  brigaudjs  of  Italy  oame  and 
flocked  around  him. 

This  was  conaidered  so  honorable  an  ac^ 
tion,  that  it  became  the  subject  of  général 
conversation  at  that  time  ;  the  bandits  aiB 
the  heroes  of  the  people  ail  over  the  soutb 
oi  Italj,  and  I  think  that  ia  the  Romagna 
Emiliana,  and  Flaminienna>  thej  wiU  always 
remember  the  Bravo  Domenico  Marto.* 

On  our  return  through  Provence,  we  were 
prev^ted  seeiog  Monsieur  de  Maraeillea^ 
who  scarcely  ever  quitted  his  episoopal  Town 
and  he  had  recommended  us  not  to  tarrj 
tbere  until  the  atmosphç^e  was  entirelj  free 
from  ail  plague. 
■  ]         ■  ■  ■  ■    ...    .,   »  I        ■'■■■■» 

*  An  anonjmous  wrîter  bas  printed  a  part  of  this 
anecdote  in  1819^  without  any  Author's  name,  and 
without  giving  himself  anj  further  trouble  thaa 
that  of  changing  the  nameç  of  the  actors  aud  of  the 

tOWB. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  two  little  workp 
attributed  to  this  anonymous  person  haye  been 
copied  in  a  Manusoript  entitkd  '*  Mémoires  inédite 
du  G(ynUe  de  Caglioetro.''  The  Ëditor  of  the 
Souvenirs  de  la  Marqxtise  d€  Crèquy  has  already 
protested  against  this  abuse  of  confideiice.-^ 
{Editor's  Note.) 
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Pifty  Ihoiisand  soûls  had  perished  iû  Mar- 
seilles,  that  is  to  say,  atout  half  the  popula- 
tion of  this  giPeat  city  ;  almost  ail  the  priests 
and  the  members  of  other  religions  orders 
who  attended  npon  the  sick,  had  fallen  vic- 
tàmôj  either  through  excess  of  fatigue   or 

fipom  infection.  *  * 

«  «  * 

Madame  de  Marsan,*  who  used  often  to 
accompany  me  to  church,  oalled  for  me  one 
day  to  go  and  drink  water  at  the  welIs  of 
Sainte  Genevière  at  Nanterre,  it  being  the 
fête  of  her  patron-saint,  for  her  name  like- 
vnae  was  Geneviève  ; — accordingly  we 
started  in  her  gilt  vis-à-vis,  half  the  time 
sajdng  oxLT  pater-nosters,  the  rest,  diverting 
oursélves  at  the  idea  of  our  pîlgrimage, 
for  she  said  we  muât  not  wipe  out  the  iron 
mug  in  which  they  drank  the  water  of  the 
well  of  St.  Geneviève  ;  it  was  chained  to 
the  fountain — but  above  ail  we  must  not 

*  She  had  been  Govemeas  to  the  Boj&l  chil- 
dren — the  PayiUon  de  Marsan  at  the  Tuileries  was 
nstned  after  her. 
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leave  one  single  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mug,  which  held  at  least  half  a  pint.  I 
rebelled  at  thèse  injunctions,  but  the  good 
Princess  urged  the  impropriety  of  hurting 
the  préjudices  of  the  ignorant,  so  I  pro- 
mised  to  abide  entirely  bj  her  expérience 
and  direction. 

This  water  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  bad 
eyes  I  must  tell  you,  but  we  had  nothing  of 
that  kind  the  matter  with  us  ;  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  founiain  it  was  sur- 
rounded  by  such  a  number  of  villagers  and 
country  people  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
near  it  ;  whereupon  we  alighted  from  the 
carriage,  and  in  a  fit  of  modesty  which  was 
charming  to  behold,  we  stood  on  one  side. 

Guess  whom  we  saw  arrive  to  pay  her  dé- 
votions 1     Madame  du  Deffand  who  never 
believed  in  anything  !  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Pont-de-Vesle,  assisted  by  several  lacqueys> 
.  opened  a  passage  for  her, 

She  was  nearly  blind,  and  her  Cavalier 
did  not  see  a  bit  better  than  herself,  so  this 
grand  drinking  was  not  for  them  as  it  wa» 
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for  US,  a  mère  precautionary  measure.  We 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  each 
swallow  exactlj  and  scrupulouslj  a  full  mug 
of  this  blessed  water  !  We  felt  pretty  cer- 
tain that  they  would  not  go  and  boast  of  theact 
in  their  philosophical  drdes,  and  we  deter- 
mined  that  we  ourselves  would  not  mention 
it,  that  we  might  not  afford  any  subject  for 
joking  on  a  devotional  exercise,  and  es- 
pecially  to  avoid  any  remarks  being  made 
upon  thèse  two  strange  pilgrims,  for  whom 
the  charitable  feelings  of  Madame  de  Mar- 
san were  alarmed  beyond  measure. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  told  her  that  this 
Madame  du  Defiand  had  not  much  to  lose 
in  point  of  public  estimation,  or  personal 
considération,  adding  that  the  întimacy 
which  existed  between  her  and  Pont-de- 
Yesle,  had  been  for  a.  long  time  food  for 
scandai. 

"  It  would  be  the  means  of  preventing 
their  pilgrimages  for  the  future  and  of  their 
ever  putting  their  feet  in  a  church  again,'' 
was    her   reply,    and    certain    it    is,    we 
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kept  It  a  profound  secret  except  from  the 
Duke  of  Penthièvre,  to  whom  we  told  every- 
tking,  and  who  was  secrecy  itaelf. 

He  was  very  much  amused  at  the  pilgrim- 
âge  of  thèse  two  philosophical  «icydope* 
diastic-loyers  to  préserve  the  fine  eyes  of 
Madame  du  DefiBsmd  by  the  snffirages  and 
through  the  médiation  of  the  hlessed  Génè* 
viève  of  Nanterre  !  If  thdr  Mends  Alem* 
bert  and  Holbach  had  ever  heard  of  it^  what 
a  choke-pear  it  would  hâve  been  for  them  ! 

The  servant  of  Madame  de  Marsan  who 
wore  the  colours  of  Lorraine  and  Jérusalem, 
were  confoûnded  at  dur  humility  and  quite 
shocked  to  see  us  f orestalled  by  Madame  du 
Deffimd  ;  the  Princess's  first  footman  came 
and  offered  to  hâve  the  competitora  put 
aside  that  we  might  the  sooner  obtain  pos* 
session  of  the  mug,  but  we  answ^ed  that 
we  had  no  laborious  duties  to  attend  to^ 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  those  good  people 
had,  and  we  ordered  them  to  leave  thmi 
alone. 
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The  pride  of  our  servants  was  deeply 
wounded,  and  drove  them  very  uearly  intd 
open  rébellion  against  us  ;  I  ought  to  add 
that  Madame  de  Marsan's  ooachman  wfao 
drove  us  to  Nanterre,  was  envenomed  againit 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  he  ref used  to  enter 
my  service. 

"  With  whom  did  you  live  last  T  said  I 
to  him,  (naturally  enough)  when  he  pre- 
sented  hime^elf  before  me. 

"  Madame,  I  lived  with  Monseigneur  V 
Abbè  Duc  de  Biron,  but  he  is  gone  to  Hea- 
ven  r 

"  If  he  18  gone  there/'  said  I,  thinking 
aloud,  "  he  will  not  stay  long  !"  whereupon 
the  ooachman  looked  daggers  at  me.    He 
told  me  that  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  so  were, 
nearly  ail  the  valets  of  the  Hôtel  de  Biron. 

I  replied  that  it  was  no  dégradation  to 
wear  the  livery  of  the  De  Crèqu/s  and  told 
him  to  go  up  stairs  to  my  steward  to  settle 
about  his  wages. 

"  But/'  said  he,  "  before  going  to  en- 
gage myselfj  I  ehould  like  to  know  from 
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Madame  to  whom  Madame    gives    prece^* 
dence  r 

"  To  everyone  1  I  give  precedence  to 
everjone  except  in  the  streets  and  courts  of 
VersaiUes  r 

"  What  ?  would  Madame  order  her  first 
coachman  to  allow  the  wives  of  Présidents 
to  pass  her  in  the  streets  of  Paris  V 

"  Eh  !  undoubtedly,  and  with  more  rea- 
son,  because  I  go  and  sup  every  Thursday  in 
their  quartier  of  the  Marais  !" 

"  But  surely  Madame  would  not  allow 
financières  to  précède  her,  and  Madame 
must  be  aware  that  if  their  servants  tried 
to  pass,  it  would  be  for  Madame's  coachman 
to  striké  them  in  the  face  with  his  whip/' 

"  Oh,  people  of  that  kind  ought  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  liveries,  and  moreover 
Monsieur  le  Cocher,  I  do  not  understand 
having  my  carnages  overtumed  and  my 
people  crushed,  or  at  least  my  horses  lamed, 
in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  streets  with 
people  of  no  conséquence  whatever." 

"  It  is  true  that  Madame  has  but  twelve 
horses  ;  but  hitherto  I  hâve  been  accustomed 
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to  give  place  io  Princes  of  the  Blood  only, 
so  1  shall  not  suit  Madame/' 

He  went  off  furions. 

Madame  de  Marsan  took  him  into  her 
service  i¥ith  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both 
parties  ;  he  was  the  one  who  was  inciting  on 
our  footmen  to  rebel,  sajing  that  we  were 
diggracing  ourselves  and  that  we  must  hâve 
agreed  to  do  it  that  we  might  bring  contempt 
iipon,  and  mortifj,  the  Kvery  servants  who 
had  the  honours  of  the  Louvre. 

No  scène  in  any  plaj  was  ever  like  this  ; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  fear  that  we  should 
hâve  them  consigned  to  the  Fort  TEvéque 
they  certainlj  would  hâve  left  us  alone  on 
the  high  road. 

The  especial  cause  of  their  exaspération 
was,  that  thej  had  had  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  the  servants  of  Monsieur  de  Pont  de 
Veble  pass  before  them,  and  he,  as  thej 
contemptuously  observed,  was  a  bourgeois. 

The  most  curions  part  of  the  story  i^ 
that  this  Goachman  who  was  such  a  stickler 
for  the  privilèges  of  the  "  Honours  of  the 
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Louvre^''  ended  by  bcooming^  one  of  tke 
most  enthusiastic  of  the^  revoluttonary:  radi- 
cals,  and  one  of  the  moc*  oonspicnous  omtors 
of  the  section  of  **  Le»  Droits  de  V Homme' 

The  citizen  Girard  made  his  first  ^pceip- 
ance  in  the  republican  garanunent  as  com^ 
missioner  of  supplies  ;  alter  that  he  ba;ame 
président  of  the  committee  (^  enquiry;  and* 
lastly  he  was  public  Prosecutor  to  aie  Râ"- 
volutionaiy  tribunal  in  1 798.  I  sa^w.  in  the 
Newspapers  that  he  had  bee»  guiUotioned 
for  being  an  Orléaniste  or  a  Fèdercdidey  I 
forget  whick 

Whilst  he  ivas  antidpating  his  future 
career  (mtiiepavé  of  Naatenre,.  holding  tiie 
reins  of  a  vis-à-vis  with  seven  Windows,  aod 
exciting  our  fbotmen  to  rise  against  u%  we 
had  arrived  at  the  biink  of  the  well,  where 
I  swallowed  my  ration  o£  Holy  Water  witb 
most  perfect  docility. 

Nest^  we  tiiought  of  going  and  saying 
our  prayers  in  the  parish  Church  of  Nanterre 
by  the  relies  of  the  saint,,  and  now^  our  affaire 
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began  to  take  a  serioas  turn,  for  it  may  be 
readily  supposed  tl^at  this  was  the  real  ob- 
ject  and  leaaonable  motive  of  our  joumej; 
so  we  proeeeded  towards  the  Ghurch.  with 
those  feelings  of  deep  affection,  and  tfaat 
sentiment  of  confid^ice  and  tendernesa  which 
I  bave  alwajs  experienced  for  the  boly  and 
yenerable  Patroness  of  Paris. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  something  pecn- 
liarly  touching  in  the  dévotion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  towards  Ste.  Geneviève  ; 
like  some  child  that  we  bave  ail  known,  one 
would  say  thai  she  had  died  but  yesterday  ; 
and  yet^  she  was  but  a  lowly,  simple,  village 
girl  :  there  was  no  reason  for  âattering  her 
whilst  living,  or  for  unduly  exalting.  her 
memory  when  dead.  There  was  sucb  sim- 
plicity  of  intention,  so  much  that  was 
straightforward  and  ingenuous  in  the  chro- 
nicle  of  her  life. 

On«  sees  that  the  foundation  of  this 
legend  is  authentic  and  incontestably  true  ; 
and  then  this  tomb — before  which  Sicaanbic 
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chie&*  and  long-haired  kings  hâve  knelt  ; 
thèse  venerated  bones,  on  which  magîstrates, 
people,  and  French  princes  hâve  gazed  for 
centuries  !  In  short»  ail  thèse  traditions  of 
our  old  Paris»  aU  thèse  mémorable  acts  of 
charitj,  and  the  miraculous  facts  which  are 
registered  in  profane  history,  possess  this 
characteristic»  that»  at  least»  thej  hâve  never 
been  contradicted,  nor  been  called  in  question 
bj  other  sects  :  thus  we  may  really  say  that 
the  softness  and  humility  of  Sainte  6ènè- 
viève  hâve  disarmed  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 

The  Ghurch  of  Nanterre  was  so  fuU»  that 
we  sent  for  the  sacristans  to  ask,  if  they 
could  not  place  us  in  the  vacant  space  by 
the  side.  of  the  reliquiary. 

'*  Ah»  Mesdames!  no  one  is  admitted  now 
within  the  sanctuary  !  the  dean  has  forbidden 


^Sioambri — a  people  originally  from  Spain; 
they  siterwards  fled  into  Italy  and  ultixnatelj  set- 
tled  in  Sicily.  From  this  race  sprang  the  Franks. 
^'Ferocw  iSkambri  Hor.  Od.  ^.^TransUUor'i 
NoU.) 
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MB  to  allow  ladies  of  the  Court  to  approach 
tbe  relies;  and  no  doubt  you  are  aware 
that  Madame  de  Grèquj  stole  firom  us  last 
year  a  pièce  of  the  real  cross!" 

"  Madame  de  Créquy,  did  you  say  V 

'^  Indeed,  it  wbs,  ladies  ;  she  stole  from 
the  altar  a  pièce  of  the  real  cross  I' 

I  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter»  and  Mme. 
de  Marsan  asked  what  made  tbem  suppose 
that  Madame  de  Gréquy  stole  the  relie  î 

^'  We  were  quite  sure  of  it^  Madame  ; 
she  came  hère  in  her  carriage  and  six,  which, 
had  a  red  top  to  it  ;*  her  servants  were 
dressed  in  yellow  with  red  lace,  and  there 
were  two  other  servants  présent,  who  told  us 
that  it  was  Madame  de  Grèquy !..... .She 

was  at  least,  double  your  height/' 

"You  perceive,  whispered  the  Countess  to 


*  The  roof  of  the  carriage  in  crimson  yelyet 
an  outwardsignof  the  honours  of  the  Louyre, 
as  well  as  the  daïs  erected  in  the  drawing-room^ 
the  ermine  mantle  displajed  oyer  the  coat  of 
arms,     àc,  àc. 
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me,  lookmg  quite  dismayed,  ^tintt  ibis  miut 
bave  been  tbe  J^Iarèchale  de  NoaUles,  for 
tbis  is  tbe  onl j  kind  of  tbeft  tbe  wretcbed 
woman  ever  commits  P 

I  remember  tbat  tbe  Marècbale  de  Noailles 
bad  actually  be^i  aocused  of  sévirai  félonies 
of  tbe  same  sort  ;  but  it  was  notorioos 
tbat  she/Uched  (as  people  would  saj)  a  little 
Jeanne  de  Gbantal  !  Sbe  bad  bonowed  tbis 
relie  irom  tbe  Sisters  of  tbe  Yiôtation,  wbo 
conld  never  induce  ber  to  restore  it  ;  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  tbat  tbe  Tuifortimate 
créature  bad  emplojed  it  as  a  means  to 
effect  tbe  cure  of  ber  son,  tbe  Duc  d^Ayen, 
wko  bad  tbe  measles,  and  tbat  tbe  relie  bad 
been  dikted  in  bis  medidne,  afcer  baving 
been  poanded  in  a  mortar,  under  tbe  sapar- 
intendance  of  tbe  Marècbale  berselfl 

However  tbe  case  may  be,  our  colours 
and  boEours  were  tbe  same  ;  so  tbat  coacb- 
men  less  learned  than  Monsieur  Girard,  or  ser- 
vants lounging  at  tbe  fiburcb  dioor,  might 
very  easily  mistake  ber  carriage  for  mine. 
Some  time  afterwards  it  became  known  tbat 
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tbe  Marédhale  had  reallj  committed  the 
-theft  at  Naaterre,  .becaïue  she  was  de- 
iermined  to  hâve  $ome  stolen  relie  in  her 
possession  at  whatever  risk. 

I  cannot  aaj  what  superstitioua  fancy  of 
hers  this  was  to  satififj,  or  for  what  .purpose 
it  wsusi  intended,  but  it  was  just  according  to 
the  iwhim  of  the  moment  The  Archbishop 
sent  his  proctor  to  the  Hôtel  de  Noailles, 
and  tide  Maréchale  gare  as  her  reason,  that 
ahe  had  need  of  a  stolen  relie,  and  that  she 
pjsefesired  taking  upon  herself  the  responsi- 
'bility  of  the  theft,  than  expose  anj  one  else 
to  the  penalty  of  sacfil^e. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  and  the  Bishop  of  Chartres 
tbought  it  a  necessarj  précaution  to  with- 
'hold  the  comtmunion  from  her,  which  was 
;ge&emll7  disiipproyed  of,  because  they  did 
not  choose  the  real  motives  to  be  noised 
abroad. 

Tlhe  relations  of  the  Maréchale  were  ex- 
tremelj  displeaaed  at  this  sacramental  inter- 
diction ;  but  had  thej  known  the  real  state 
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of  the  case  they  certainlj  would  hâve  felt 
puteful  for  this  pastoral  charitj*  and  for 
the  delicacj  and  attentive  solicitude  of  the 
two  prelates. 

Those  who  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  Maréchale  de  Noailles  entertained  no 
doubt  as  to  her  sanity,  and  that  she  carried 
on  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  the  Fatriarcha  She  used 
to  deposit  her  epistles  on  the  topof  a  pigeon- 
bouse  at  the  Hôtel  de  Koailles,  and  as  she 
always  found  answers  to  her  letters,  it  was 
supposed  that  her  almoner  wrote  them  ;  he 
was  the  celebrated  Abbé  Grisel 

She  was  sometimes  a  little  shocked  at  the 
familiar  tone  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
addressed  her  : 

"  My  dear  Maréchale — ^and  at  the  third 
line/^  she  would  say,  looking  half  sour,  and 
half  sweet,  "that  is  certainly  rather  familiar 
for  a  little  nobody  from  Nazareth — however, 
we  mnst  take  into  considération  that  the 
Virgin  was  descended  from  the  royal  family 
of  David  ;  I  hâve  always  thought"  said  she 
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to  thç  Duchesse  de  Lesparre,  "  I  hâve  always 
thought  that  St.  Joseph  must  hâve  been  the 
issue  of  some  younger  branch,  whom  mis- 
fortune  or  injustice  had  reduced."' 

The  Maréchale  de  Noailles  was  alwajs  in 
quest  of  ail  the  superstitions. and  ridiculous 
ideas  that  she  could  discover  ;  she  was  pçr- 
suaded  that  the  fairj  Messulina  never  failed 
to  appear  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  every  time 
that  any  descendant  of  the  said  Messulina, 
or  of  Count  Geoflry,  à  la  Grand  'dent,  her 
husband,  was  about  to  die.  But  what  was 
really  curions  about  it  was,  that  the  Marès- 
chale  correctly  prophesied  the  death  of  forty 
or  fifty  persons,  by  means  of  thèse  wamings 
as  she  said — ^you  must  explain  this  as  you 
please  but  it  is  an  authentic  fact. 

The  Abbess  of  TAbbaye-aux-Bois,  who 
was  a  person  of  piety  and  wisdom,  had  a 
charmîng  storyof  the  Maréchale  de  Noailles  ; 
she  was  infonned  that  she  often  came  to  her 
churcb,  when  every  one  was  at  dinner  ;  they 
watched  the  pilgrim,  and  discovered  that  she 
addressed  interminable  harangues  to  the  sta- 

VOL.   II.  c 
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tue  of  the  Holj  Virgin,  with  whom  she 
seemed  to  hâve  eniered  inlo  a  controversj, 
and  sometimes  she  even  qoairelled  with  it. 

One  daj  she  came  and  stood  before  the 
Âltar  of  Our  Ladj,  making  ail  sorts  of 
obsequious  curtesies,  and  performing  little 
civilities  without  end.  The  object  of  her 
prayer  that  daj  was,  that  the  Marshal  de 
Noailles,  husband  of  the  petitioner,  might 
obtain,  firsty  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
francs,  of  which  he  stood  in  need  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  next,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which 
he  most  devoutlj  coveted,  because  it  was 
the  only  distinguished  decc»ration  that  had 
not  been  in  his  Êimily  ;  and,  finally,  a 
diploma  of  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Empire, 
inasmuch,  as  a  princely  qualification  was  the 
onljr  hereditary  title  oi  which  he  was  not 


Suddenly,  a  small  sweet  voice  was  heard 
which  spoke  as  foUows  : 

''Madame  la  Maréchale,  you  will  not 
hâve  the  eighteen  hundred  thousand  francs 
which  you  want  for  your  husband  ;  he  has 
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already  an  income  pf  a  hundred  tboosand 
crowDS,  and  that  is  pretty  well! — He  is 
plready  a  Duke  and  a  Feer,  a  Grandee  of 
Spain»  and  Marshal  of  France  ;  he  already 
possesses  the  collar  of  ihe  Holy  Ohost  and 
that  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  your  family  are 
overwhelmed  with  court  faveurs,  so  if  you 
arç  not  contented,  it  is  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  satisfy  you  ;  and  I  advise  you  to 
gire  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  Princess  of 
the  Empire! — Neither  will  your  husband 
hâve  the  Garter  of  St.  George  I" 

This  extravagant  Maréchale  was  not  the 

least    surprised,    nor    confounded then 

came  a  burst  of  laughter it  was  the 

little  De  Ghabrillan,  who  was  a  wag,  and  had 
hidden  himself  behind  the  altar.^^ 

The  most  extraordinary  idea  of  the  Marè- 


♦  Henri  de  Moreton,  Vicomte  de  Chabrillan,  first 
page  to  the  Queen,  »xid  musqueteer  of  the  guard. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Madame  de  Canaples,  coad- 
jiitrix,  which  accotmts  for  his  intimacj  at  the  Con- 
vent. 

c  3 
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chale'8  was,  having  ail  Jier  litûe  nephews 
painted  by  Boucher,  ail  in  the  same  picture, 
as  cupids,  and  of  course  completely  naked, 
with  fillets  on  their  heads  and  flambeaux  in 
their  hands,  beâdes  quivers  and  wings,  in 
short,  ail  the  usual  mjrthological  appendages, 
and  the  proper  paraphemalia  of  little  loYes  ! 
But  as  it  would  not  hâve  been  right  to  t^ 
piresent  the  cnildren  of  the  house  of  Noailles 
asvulgar  divinities,  common  loves  and  plebeian 
cupids,  each  little  fellow  had  on  his  breast 
the  plastron  of  Malta,  in  order  to  shew  that 
they  were  bom  Grand  Grosses  of  the  Order  t 
In  the  back  ground  of  the  picture,  a  scroU 
displayed  on  a  pièce  of  architecture,  in- 
formed  you  that  the  mother  of  ail  thèse  loves 
was  a  Venus,  and  that  she  was  the  last  of 
the  House  of  Arpjaon.  Another  of  thèse 
cupids  appeared  as  a  Grand  BatUi  of  Malta, 
and  bore  at  the  end  of  his  arrow  a  pendant, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  initiais  of  the 
device  of  the  Order,  F.E.R,T.,  FoHitudo 
Ejvs  Rhodum  Tenuit,  (Their  valour  pré- 
servée Rhodes.) 
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Anjthing  more  heterogeneous  was  never 
beheld,  and  the  Noailles  laughed  at  it  in  ail 
directions!  It  is  to  be  remembered  tbat 
the  Noailles  were  people  of  good  abilit y  and 
better  taste,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
Prince  de  Poix,  who  never  possessed  either 
one  or  the  other  ! 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Madame  d'Egmont — Romance  of  Beal  Life— Marè^ 
chai  de  Richelieu,  ihe  hard-hearted  Father — The 
Handsome  Count — ^A  Dutch-buUt  Husband — A 
Calumniated  Woman — The  Vidame  de  Poitiei^s — 
The  Abbè  Cochin  (qy.  Coqiun) — Jitu  in  Urhe — 
A   Solemn    Fool — Strange    intendew — ^Happy 


As  I  have  introduced  you  to  my  o]dest  and 
bestfnend,  Madame  de  Marsan,  I  should  now 
wish  you  to  become  acquainted  with  my 
h&i  and  dearest  friend.  Madame  d'Egmont 
Notwithstanding  the  différence  between  the 
dates,  and  the  différence  in  their  âges  and 
characters. 
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Ko  one  was  erer  more  perfectij  sensible, 
m  more  bighij  esteemed  than  Madame  de 
Marsan,  nor  was  anj  one  ever  more  thought* 
less;  (Xt  more  unjusUy  calumniated  than 
Madame  d^Egmont  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  she  gave  soma  cause  for  it,  bj 
her  romantic,  absent  manner,  and  above  ail, 
bj  the  haughtj  and  mortifying  air  with 
which  she  erer  treated  tiresome  people; 
you  cannot  imagine  the  animositj  which 
was  excited  against  this  charming  young 
ww»n  by  her  reserved  and  silent  manner. 

Sophie  Septimanie  de  Richelieu  was  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Maréchal  de  Richelieu^ 
and  of  the  Frincess  Elizabeth  of  Lorraine, 
heiress  of  the  Guises. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  give  an  exact 
description  of  this  fascinating  person,  be- 
cause  she  défies  description,  and  she  .was,  as 
I  may  say,  the  very  personification  of  France 
in  the  olden  time.  She  was  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  the  charms  of  intellect  and  finished 
politeness  ;  her  .  mode  of  expression  was 
perfect,  and  her  originality  piquante  with 
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ezqiiiflite  manners  ;  and  jet,  under  corerof 
ail  this  élégance,  one  £incied  one  could  see 
the  genn  of  approaching  deaUi. 

The  recollection  that  I  hâve  of  Madame 
d'Egmont  is  tliat  of  a  sylph,  and  I  alwajs 
remember  her  like  some  delightfol  dream 
that  is  passed.  She  was  tall  and  well-pro- 
portioned  ;  her  eyes  were  brown,  black,  or 
grey,  according  to  the  impressiim  of  the 
moment  ;  neyer  were  ihere  such  eyes  as 
those  for  the  variety  of  their  expression,  or 
for  the  magical  e£fect  which  they  prodnced. 

My  good  grandmotber  took  it  into  her 
head  that  she  ought  to  marry  the  son  of  the 
Maréchal  de  Belleisle,  the  Comte  de  6isors> 
who  was  the  handsomest,  the  bravest,  and 
the  most  amiable  young  nobleman  of  his 
day. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  Maréchal  de 
Richelieu  to  her,  "  I  hâve  no  wish  to  give 
my  daughter  to  the  grandson  of  the  superin- 
tendant Fouquet/^ 

"  But  1  tell  y  ou  that  they  love,  they 
adore  one  another/' 

<'  Well  then,  they  will  meet  again  in  th  e 
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world— I  hâve  no  intention  of   making  a 

Nun  of  my  daughter/' 
It  was  of  no  avail,  and  Septimanie  was 

married,  in  violence  to  her  feelings,  to  the 

greatest  Seigneur  and  the  fattest  gentleman 

of  the  Low-Oountries.* 

The  amiable  Comte  de  Oisors  was  killed 

with  the  army,  whereupon  King  Louis  the 
XVth  went  and  paid  a  visit  of  condolence 
to  the  Maréchal  duc  de  Belleisle  his  father, 
and  that,  thej  said,  was  the  onlv  consolation 
which  could  overcorae  his  paternal  affliction, 
for  the  Maréchal  was  by  far  the  vainest  and 
most  egotistical  of  beingF. 

Madame  d'Egmont  was  idolized  by  her 
father  ;  much  has  been  said  of  the  assumed 
ignorance  of  the  Maréchal  de  Richelieu,  who 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  pretending  not  to 
understand  the  simplest  things  ;  to  be  sure 


♦  Casimir- Auguste  d'Egmont  died  in  1786.  He 
was  twicQ  preyiouslj  married  and  was  assuredly  the 
most  silent  and  tiresome  husband  in  the  wûrld. 

(Author's  Note,) 
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he  did  not  know  mtich  about  geograpby,  and 
orthographj,  but  bis  quickness  abundantly 
compensated  for  bis  deficiencies. 

Tbe  Cbevalier  de  Montbarrey  told  me  that 
tbe  Marècbal  was  walking  one  day  in  tbe 
Park  of  Versailles  in  tbe  suite  of  tbe  Dau- 
pbiness,^  and  tbis  Princess  asked  bim,  I 
knoi*  not  wby,  wbat  was  the  différence 
between  tbe  Dryads  and  tbe  Ilamadryads  1 

"  Wby  Madame/'  answered  tbe  Marsbal 
wbo  did  not  know  a  word  about  it,  "  in  my 
opinion  it  is  tbe  same  as  one  would  say  of 
tbe  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  tbe  Archbishop 
of  Sens  tbere. 

Tbe  Duke  de  Kirernois  wbo  was  a  leamed 
mytbologist  would  certainly  not  bave  got 
out  of  tbe  difficulty  witb  equal  sagacity. 

Many  stories  of  gallantry  bave  been  in- 
vented  upon  tbe  Comtesse  d'Egmont  ;  sbe 
bas  been  especially  named  witb  Rbulliéres, 


♦  Marie-Josephine  de  Saxe,  wife  of  the  Dauphin 
Louis  IX,  mother  of  Kings  Louis  XVI,  Louis 
XVIII,  and  Charles  X. 
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but  the  real  trath  is,  that  after  the  death  of 
Monsieur  de  Qâsors,  ehe  never  had  but  ore 
sddtarj  attachment  in  which  her  heart  aud 
head  were  incessantlj  absorbed,  and  it  ac- 
companied  her  to  the  tomb,  to  which  sorrow 
prematurely  brought  her. 

It  is  such  a  romantic  story,  and  yet  so 
well  authenticated  that  whilst  half  the  world 
refosed  to  believe  it,  the  other  half  of  the 
public  could  not  doubt  it,  notwithstanding 
its  improbabilitj,  and  I  found  mj^self  among 
this  latter  half,  in  conséquence  of  our  inti- 
mate  relations  with  the  Hôtel  de  Richelieu. 

The  writers  of  romances  hâve  confused 
the  adventures  of  Madame  d'Egmont  with 
one  of  the  stories  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orléans.'^ 
The  object  was  a  young  and  attractive  gen- 
tleman, whom  misfortunes  had  obliged  to 
enter  the  gardes-Françaises  as  a  private 
soldier^  and  as  he  was  unaccountably  like 
the  Comte  de  Gisors,  but  younger  and  more 


*  Th«  mother  of  Louis  Philippe  Egaliiéi 
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agreeable  if  possible,  one  might  assert  ia 
defence  of  the  ill-fated  Comtesse  d'Ëgmonty 
that  this  last  attachment  was  a  proof  of  the 
solidity  of  her  character,  and  a  strong  mark 
of  ber  fidelity  to  the  first  object  of  her  affec- 
tion. As  this  amiable  young  man  bore  an 
extraordinary  likeness  in  figure  and  face  to 
Monsieur  de  Gisors,  in  his  height  and  car- 
nage even  to  the  sound  of  bis  voice,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  might  bave  been  the  son  of 
the  same  father,  but  however  that  may  be, 
hère  is  the  story  with  ail  its  détails. 

Mademoiselle  de  Richelieu  became  then 
Gamtesse  D'Ëgmont  with  ail  its  advantages» 
which  implies  an  élévation  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  ;  she 
lived  on  good  tenus  with  her  husband,  and 
that  is  ail. 

Whilst  they  were  marrying  her  to  her 
Marquis  of  Garabas,  they  had  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Mvernois  to  Monsieur  de 
Gisors,  who  was  killed  some  months  after  his 
marriage.  Thus,  our  two  lovers  never  had 
an  opportunity  of   "  meeting  one  anoth^r 
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again  in  the  world,"  where  hilherto  they 
had  onlj  spoken  in  the  language  of  the 
ejes,  but  so  présent  and  vivid  was  Madame 
d'Ëgmonf  s  recollection  of  the  Comte  de  Gisors 
that  the  mère  mention  of  bis  name  in  her 
présence  would  make  her  iaint.  The  Prince 
Âbbé  de  Salm  thought  proper  to  try  the 
experiment  one  day  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ri- 
chelieu ;  the  poor  young  woman  was  seized 
with  dreadful  convulsions,  and  ail  right- 
minded  people  forbade  this  mischievous 
hunchback  to  enter  their  bouses.  The  Maré- 
chal de  Richelieu  came  and  paid  beravisit 
a  few  days  afberwards  in  great  State  as 
though  nothing  had  bappened,  and  to  show 
that  he  thought  nothing  of  it  ;  the  good 
taste  of  which  was  fuUy  appreciated. 

There  lived  in  the  world,  (or  rather  eut 
of  the  world,)  at  that  time,  an  old  Seigneur 
ofthehouse  of.Lusignan,  who  was  called 
the  Yidame  de  Poitiers.  We  knew  that  he 
vegetated  in  a  large  bouse  in  the  Marais, 
but  no  one  ever  sawhim,  for  he  wasuncouth 
and  eccentric  to  a  degree.    Strange  tbings 
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wëre  told  of  him,  but  the  principal  one  wos» 
that  if  he  did  not  leave  bis  house»  it  was  a 
lettre  de  cachet  that  prevented  him  ;  it  was 
even  said  that  if  he  attempted  to  go 
out,  he  would  be  sent  back  to  the  Bastile, 
wherehe  had  already  passed  manj  year^ 
and  that  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  alwajrs 
kept  two  or  three  men  in  bis  bouse  to  look 
after  him. 

Ministers  and  magistrates  were  silent  on 
the  subject  of  this  Yidame,  and  while  I 
think  of  it  you  must  let  me  digress  and  tell 
you  what  the  charitable  Abbé  Gochin  (the 
Curé  of  St.  Jacques-du-Haut-PaSy  and  the 
founder  of  the  hospital  beanng  bis  name, 
who  was  certainlj  a  person  of  perfect  ve* 
racity)  told  me  with  référence  to  ibis  extia-^ 
ordinary  Yidame. 

In  bis  youth,  when  he  was  leaving  bis 
father^s  bouse,  (who  was  an  old  State^oun** 
sellor  residing  in  the  Marais»)  at  five  o'clock 
one  winter^s  evening»  be  wished  to  cross  tbe 
Place  de  Grève,  but  found  ail  the  approacbes 
obstructed  and  guarded  by  soldiers  of  the 
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Gardes-Frcmpaiêes,  they  saw  he  was  clérical, 
so  the  non-commissioned  offîcer  let  bim  paas 
through,  making  him  some  sign,  the  purport 
of  which  he  could  not  comprehend. 

When  he  was  close  to  the  Hôtel-de-Ville, 
the  great  door  of  which  was  open,  he  per- 
ceived  that  there  was  something  goingon,  and 
flambeaux  fiickering  in  ail  directions  ;  bis 
curiosity  was  ezcited,  and  as  he  was  quite 
at  home  in  the  Hôtel  de  Yille^  bis  family 
having  held  office  there  for  manj  généra- 
tions, he  went  up  the  stairs  ;  imagine  his 
surprise  on  seeing  in  the  middle  of  the  court 
ail  the  préparations  for  an  exécution  I  Hc 
found  there  seren  or  eight  sinister-looking 
figures,  one  of  which  was  an  executioner, 
with  bis  weapon  bj  the  side  of  a  block 
covered  with  black  doth,  and  another  with- 
out  any  drapery, 

There  was  a  profound  silence,  but  soon 
two  handsome  young  men  arrived  who  were 
made  to  kneel  down  beside  the  blocks»  and 
great  trouble  was  taken  in  adjusting  their 
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position  according  to  the  directions  of  tbe 
ezecutioner. 

The  Abbé  Gochin,  who  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  who  had  retreated  behind 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  arcade  which  form 
a  sort  of  doister  round  this  little  court, 
next  saw  that  thèse  two  unfortunate  youths 
only  bowed  their  heads  without  placing 
them  upon  the  blocks — the  executioner  then 
drew  bis  cutlass  and  tried  the  edge  with  bis 
finger,  but  instead  of  cutting  off  tbe  heads 
of  thèse  two  gentlemen,  be  coutented  bim- 
self  with  drawing  the  blunt  s\de  of  tbe 
sword  across  their  necks,  and  this  he  did 
with  an  air  of  great  importance,  after  which 
manoeuvre  he  carefuUj  wiped  bis  great 
blade,  returned  it  to  its  scabbard  and  stood 
stock  still,  The  two  victims  remained  seven 
or  eight  minutes  before  thej  were  able  to 
imagine  that  tbey  were  at  liberty  to  raise 
their  heads»  and  then  an  old  magistrale 
began  to  read  out  to  them  letters  of  pardon, 
by  which  the  Abbé  Cochin  distinctly  heard. 
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that  thej  related  to  the  Prince  de  Gonty 
and  the  Yidame  de  Poitiers. 

He  escaped  from  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  as 
best  he  could,  and  related  his  adventure 
to  bis  young  companiona  at  the  Sorbonne, 
which  was  the  way  it  became  noised  abroad 
among  his  cotemporaries.  Thej  said,  that 
his  father  Monsieur  Gochin  was  sent  for 
next  day  by  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury  who 
enjoined  him  to  order  his  son  to  hold  his 
tongue,  seeing  that  the  punishment  he  had 
witnessed  concerned  the  honour  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  that  it  was  in  consé- 
quence a  State  secret. 

At  that  time  the  Abbê  Cochin  lirei  in 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  he  was 
allowed  a  double  louis  a  month  for  pocket- 
money  by  his  family,  which  he  spent  in 
charity.  Amongst  the  récipients  of  his 
alms  was  a  poor  mother  of  a  family,  whom 
the  Abbé  found  on  one  holiday  at  the  gâte 
of  the  seminary,  where  she  was  waiting  his 
coming  out  to  beseech  his  chaxity,  on  account 
of  some  additional  affliction. 
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It  was  the  end  of  the  moalh,  and  the 
Âbbé  told  her  she  must  wait  a  few  days 
longer^for  thegoodreason  thathehadnonioney. 
The  woman  upon  this  urged  the  impossîbility 
of  the  thing,  and  however  little  he  coidd 
give  her,  it  wouid  save  her  life  ;  the  Abbé» 
looking  abashed,  protested  that  he  did  not 
poBsess  one  farthing!  The  woman  then 
seemed  seized  wîth  a  fit  of  inspiration  ;  she 
exclaimed  that  he  was  a  Saint,  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  work  miracles,  and  if  he 
wonld  only  take  the  trouble  to  feel  in  his 
pocket,  she  was  quite  assured  he  would  find 
something  that  he  did  not  ezpect,  and 
which  would  suffice  for  her  immédiate 
wants. 

For  the  iake  tïf  peace  and  quiet,  the  Holy 
Abbè  was  going  to  tum  his  pocket  inside 
out,  but  in  fumbling,  what  should  he  find, 
tohisgreatsurprise,but  three  six*francpieces  I 
He  gave  them,  instantly»  to  the  wretched 
woman  ;  and  then,  full  of  joyful  humility, 
ran  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  of  St.  SulpicOi  where 
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he  spent  the  remaînder  of  the  daj  in 
thanksgivings  for  the  miraculous  gift  tbat 
had  been  bestowed  on  him,  and  ent^rtaining 
a  holj  fear  of  the  power  of  which  he  was 
the  depositorj. 

On  his  entering  the  seminary  he  heard 
aa  exclamation  of  ^*  There  he  is  ! — There  he 

isr  . 

"Let  us  hmnble  ourselves/^  said  he  ;  "let 
os  humble  ourselves  !', 

"  TJpon  my  word,  Cochin  !  you  hâve  put 
me  terribly  out  I''  ched  the  companion,  who 
shared  his  œil  with  him»  and  who  was  wait- 
ing  for  him  at  the  door,  "  you  bave  left  your 
ftnaU-dothes  hère,  instead  of  mine,  in  which 
I  had  èighteen  francs  T 

Fan<7  ^^^  disappointment  of  the  young 
miraculist  t 

The  Comtesse  d'Egmont  received  à  letter 
from  the  Yidame  de  Poitiers»  beseeching 
her  to  take  the  trouble  of  coming  to  see  him, 
as  he  had  an  important  communicatioD  to 
make  to  her,  and  he  was  not  transportahle, 
that  was  the  word  he  employed. 
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"Shalllgor 

'*  He  must  be  mad  ! — do  not  go  to  such  an 
old  wizard  I" 

But  the  Maréchal  said  to  his  daughter 
''  Bj  ail  means,  fail  not  to  attend  his  rew- 
deZ'Vous  r 

It  was  proposed  to  send  to  the  Yidame, 
in  the  place  of  Madame  d'Ëgmont,  a  great 
girl,  a  Comtesse  de  Ste.  Aldêgonde,  but  the 
Maréchal  interposed  with  such  a  resolute  air 
of  autboritj,  that  the  Comtesse  d'Ëgmoni; 
was  obliged  to  make  tip  her  mind  to  ga 
She  bas  often  repeated  the  extraordinary 
presentiments  she  experienced  legarding  this 
interview  ;  however  she  set  off  to  the  Hôtel 
de  Lusignan,  which  no  one  knew  where  io 
find,  as  no  one  ever  went  or  sent  there. 

Without  baving  anything  peculiar  eut- 
side,  this  bouse  was  a  perfect  fairy  palace, 
and  all-accustomed  as  Madame  d^Egmont 
was  to  the  élégance  of  the  Hôtel  de  Biche- 
lieu,  and  the  splendour  of  the  Château  of 
her  great-uncle  the  Cardinal,  which  is  un- 
paralleledi  she  was  thorougbly  astounded  ! 
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The  bail  and  the  marble  stair-case  was 
adorned  with  statues  and  green  trees  ;  the 
antechambers  were  fiUed  with  servants 
in  full  li\eries,  who  were  drawn  up  in  two 
rows  ;  ail  the  rooms  were  of  unparalleled 
magnificence,  and  the  whole  of  the  apart* 
ments  opened  into  a  long  and  loftj  gallerj, 
laid  ont  as  a  wînter  garden,  and  you 
walked  on  a  carpeting  of  grass,  under  an 
archway  of  orange-trees,  myrtles,  and  rose 
trees  in  blossom,  to  a  sort  of  little  mstic 
i^tair-case,  the  steps  of  which  were  made  of 
trunks  of  trees  ;  the  interstices  were  fiUed 
up  with  moss,  and  the  balustrade  was 
of  rough  odd-shaped  branches, 

The  Vidame's  gentleman  usher,  who  came 
to  receive  Madame  d'Egmont,  made  many 
excuses  on  his  master's  behalf,  as  he  showed 
her  the  way.  She  commenced  climbing  the 
little  rustic  stairs,  which  presented  no  diflS- 
cultieSy  and  then  found  herself  in  a  sort  of 
loft  in  a  stable,  where  shesawin  a  small  bed, 
an  old  gentleman  with  a  nightcap,  sound 
asleep  ;  the  usher  had  retired  without  enter- 
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ing  this  lofb,  and   hère  Madame  d'Egmont 
remained,  feeling  excessivelj  awkward. 

While  waiting  for  the  Yidame  to  awake, 
sbe  obseryed  minutely  the  whole  arrange- 
ments, which  were  in  the  most  completelj 
rural  style  ;  ail  the  walls  were  roughly  plas- 
tered,  and  there  were  four  or  five  fine  cows 
at  the  haj-rack.   The  fumitureof  the  loftoon- 
sisted  of  the  bed  alone,  which  had  no  curtains, 
but  a  green  blanket  and  unbleached  sheets^ 
two  straw-bottomed  chairs,  as  common  as 
those  in  a  church,  or  a  farm  house,  a  little 
table  with  a  brown  looking  doth  upon  it, 
and  a  few  articles  of  the  commonestearthen* 
ware,  but  ail  of  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  ; 
further,  on  the  white  washed  walls  there 
were  rustic  pictures,  nailed  at  each  corner, 
exactly  as  they  do  in  thecountry. 

This  affectation  of  village  simplidty  in  the 
middie  of  Paris,  and  in  a  palace,  yery  much 
amused  the  Comtesse  d'Egmont,  who  de- 
termined  to  sit  down  and  wait  patiently. 
Ât  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she 
hazarded   a  little  cough  ;  after  that,  she 
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coughed  louder,  then,  with  ail  her  might 
and  main,  enough  to  break  a  blood  vessel  ; 
at  kst,  seeing  that  it  was  ail  to  no  purpose, 
she  thonght  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  go 
off  without  saying  anything  to  the  Vidarae's 
usher,  who  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stair-case,  and  who  conducted  her 
back  to  her  carnage. 

Imagine  our  surprise,  and  what  shouts  of 
laughter  there  were  at  the  Hôtel  de  Riche- 
lieu, where  we  had  assembled  for  the  return 
of  Madame  d'EgmontI  The  Maréchal 
came  in  unexpectedly  to  his  daughter's,  and 
then  he  began  to  screw  up  his  little  mouth 
and  shut  his  little  eyes,  which  was  with  him 
the  pathological  sign  of  displeasure. 

•*  Comtesse  d'Egmont  !'*  said  he  in  his 
most  hollow  and  husky  voice,  "  you  ought 
not,  it  appears  to  me,  to  hâve  acted  in  that 
manner,  with  respect  to  a  person  of  his 
rank  and  âge,  without  saying  anything  of 
his  being  very  ill,  and  I  advise  you  to  return 
to  the  Hôtel  de  Lusignan,  no  later  thaû 
to-morrow  moming/* 
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"  Alas,  Monsieur  !'*  she  replied  ,  making. 
that  soft  voice  of  hers  still  softer,  and  tum- 
ing  towards  him  those  lovely  eyes,  half 
beseeching  and  half  mischievous,  *'  how  am 
I  to  wake  him  V 

"  Speak  to  his  gentleman-usher  about  it/' 

"  But  what  do  you  suppose  he  can  hâve 
to  sa}'  to  me  V 

"In  order  to  afscertain  that,  you  must 
hâve  the  very  great  kindness  to  ratura  to 
his  house  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  confi- 
dently  hope  that  you  will  not  fail  to  do  so/' 

The  Maréchal  tried  to  converse  with  us 
on  other  subjects,  but  he  can  never  unbend. 
He  left  us  to  start  for  Versailles,  where  he 
was  going  to  take  the  week's  waiting  for  one 
of  the  ârst  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  who 
was  ill,  and  would  to  Heaven  that  his  poor 
daughter  had  never  gone  back  to  the  Hôtel 
de  Lusignan  ! 

Madame  d'Egmont  was  very  much  an- 
noyed  by  this  new  injunction  of  the  Maré- 
chal, and  as  soon  as  he  was  off  for  Versailles, 
she  told  us  impatiently  that  she  thought  it 
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^ms  more  than  he  had  anj  right  to  expect  ; 
that  she  felt  ail  sorts  of  objections  to  it, 
fifst  of  ail,  because  ît  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult  to  prevent  horsdf  firom  laughing  in  the 
Vidame's  face,  with  whom  she  would  be  in 
the  absurd  position  of  a  great  lady  i^ying 
him  offlike  a  little  girl;  but  principallj, 
because  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  an 
awful  foreboding,  and  she  experienced  a 
dread,  an  oppression,  a  melancholj  appré- 
hension, whenever  she  thought  she  must 
retum  to  the  Hôtel  de  Lusignan. 

**It  seems  to  me/'  she  saîd,  "that  if  I 
could  speak  with  tbsA  unlucky  Yidame  any- 
where  but  in  his  own  house,  I  should  not  be 
80  disquieted  ;  and  jou  know  that  I  hâve 
never  been  mistaken  in  my  presentiments.  \" 
At  last,  she  wound  herself  up,  and  her  feel- 
ings  ^ere  so  keenly  penetrated,  that  hot 
tears  gushed  forth,  and  I  went  and  found 
her  husband,  who  was  in  his  library,  at  his 
constant  occupation  of  tuming  over  the 
leaves  of  his  collection  of  briefs  and  bulls; 

VOL.  u.  h 
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v^ith  his  dissertation  on  the  DecretalB  and 
the  historiés  of  the  Ciouncils. 

Had  I  been  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  In- 
fanta  Isabella-Glara-Eugenia,  theStadtholder^ 
ess  of  the  Low  Gountries — had  I  been  Marj 
of  Baigundy  herself,  theComte  d^Egmontconld 
not  hâve  received  my  visit  more  ceremoni-» 
ously,  or  with  more  obsequious  embarrass- 
ment.  First  of  ail,  he  would  not  hear  of 
my  remaining  in  the  Ubrary  with  him  ;  he 
rang  ail  the  bells  to  hare  ail  the  folding 
doors  thrown  open  ;  he  had  no  gloves  on, 
this  formai  gentleman,  so  he  took  care  to 
ofier  me  his  hand  nnder  the  skirt  of  his 
coat  ;  and  we  traversed  I  don't  know  how 
many  rooms  before  we  arrived  at  the  draw- 
ing-room,  where  his  canopy  wasy  and  on 
which  I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no, 
to  take  up  my  position,  whilst  he  would 
only  oecupy  a  lower  seat 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  my 
countenance  ;  it  was  like  a  scène  in  a  play 
where  some  little  personage  is  enthroned  for 
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the  time  being  !  I  trembled  lest  any  one 
should  corne  in,  for  I  should  bave  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  !  Think  of  the  scandai 
of  such  a  thing,  ^tnd  mj  conséquent  fear  ! 

linformed  him^  bowever,  that  bis  wife 
was  in  despair  at  baving  to  retum  to  the 
Yidame  de  Poitiers,  that  the  Maréchal  de 
Richelieu  never  would  bave  the  heart  to 
insist  upoQ  it»  if  be  saw  the  state  in  which 
I  bad  left  ber,  and  that  be,  Monsieur  d'Ëg- 
naont,  ougbt  to  interfère  with  the  command 
of  the  Maréchal,  to  delay  thisiinaccountable 
visit  to  the  Hôtel  de  Lusignan  until  the 
retum  of  bis  father-in4aw,  with  whom  tbere 
W0uld  be  plenty  of  time  to  enter  into  an 
explanatiou. 

''Madame  La  Marquise,"  replied  the 
Comte  d'Ëgmont,  with  sententious  and 
marked  gra^itj,  as  though  be  were  addresing 
the  Suprême  Council  of  Brabant,  I  feel 
acutelj  jour  extrême  kindness  to  the 
Comtesse  d'Ëgmont,  and  I  am  not  the  less 
sensible  of  the  trouble  you  bave  been  good 
enougb  to  take  in  coming  bere  to  a£fbrd  us 
D  3 
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a  fresh  proof  of  it.     Itis,  surely,  hîgbiy  to 
be    desired    that    the  Comtesse  d'Egmont 
should  be  spared  any  annojance  respecting 
this  visit  to  the  Hôtel  de  Losignan,  the 
motive  or  utility  of  which,  I  confess  my  in- 
ability  to  comprehend  any  more  than  yonr- 
seif,  Madame  la  Marquise,  or  any  more  than 
the  Comtesse  d'Egmont  ;  but  still  it  appears 
to  me  no  less  désirable^  that  the  Maréchal 
de  Richelieu  should  bave  no  cause  for  re- 
proaching  us  for  not  having  carried  into 
effect  those  intentions^  which  be  expressed 
to  bis  daughter  in  your  présence,  and  I  do 
not  perceive  bow  we  can  reconcile  to  our- 
selves  the  abandonment  of  this  injunction 
of  bis,  until  after  his  return  to  Paris;  his 
retum  to  Paris  must  infàllibly  necessitate  a 
delay  of  a  week,  during   which  week  we 
should    încur   the   continued  appréhension 
that  thé  Vidame  might  die  without  having 
been  enabled   to  speak  with  the   Comtesse 
d'Egmont  V' 

I  could  gain  nothing  from  this  wordy  man, 
and  next  day  we  leamt  that  be  had  gone  off 
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to  pass  a  week  at  the  Ile-Âdam  with  the 
Prince  de  Conty,  so  you  see  his  policy  wtus 
at  least  as  good  as  his  eloqaei4ce  was  great. 

Grood  HeavensI  what  a  number  of  pre* 
sentiments  I  hâve  seen  realised  !  If  you 
hâve  ever  a  strong  presentiment  do  not  de- 
spise  or  neglect  it,  my  dear  child  ! — ii  may 
be  dangerous  or  even  culpable  to  do  so,  fc»* 
what  do  we  know,  or  how  can  we  tell  who 
ougfat  or  ought  not  to  yield  to  their  infla- 
«ncel  It  is  remarkable  that  no  one  ever 
had  a  presentiment  which  led  to  the  breach 
of  any  conseientious  or  religious  duty,  and  as 
those  kinds  of  foresight  hâve  always  réfé- 
rence to  something  beyond  the  power  of  pre- 
cept,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  attend 
to  their  warning* 

Furt^er  on  you  will  see  the  forebodings  L 
had,  and  how  I  resisted  taking  any  part  in 
the  fêtes  of  the  City  of  Paris  on  the  occa*- 
sion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XYI,  but  my 
obédience  led  me  on^  and  I  was  very  nearly 
crushed  in  the  Place  de  Louis  ZY,  after 
having  been  overturned  on.  the  Pont-ai:^- 
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Change  on  going  home  from  the  banquet  at 
the  Hôtel  de  Ville  ; — but  let  us  retum  to 
Madame  d'Egmont. 

Her  father  came  back  from  Versailles,  and 
told  her  among  other  things  that  the  Vidame 
had  rendered  him  in  old  times,  at  the  period 
of  his  earlj  jouth,  so  signal  a  service,  that 
he  might  saj  he  had  sared  both  his  honoifr 
and  his  life.  He  added  that  if  Monsieur  de 
Poitiers  had  asked  to  see  him  himself,  he 
should  not  hâve  failed  to  hâve  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  hi£^  wishes,  but  doubt^ 
less  it  was  through  delicacy  and  discrétion, 
and  to  avoid  bringiàg  an  y  discrédit  on  the 
Maréchal,  that  he  did  not  commxmicate 
more  directlj  with  him. 

The  Maréchal  had  no  doubt  but  that  his 
old  friend  had  something  that  he  wished  him 
to  hear-^perhaps  some  service  to  ask  of 
him. 

**  Retum  therefore,"*  said  he  to  his  daugb- 
ter,  kindly  but  firmly  ;  "  he  has  certainly 
some  advice  wïnch  he  wishes  should  reach 
me  ;  he  was  a  brave  and  gênerons  fellow  l 
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Filtj  years  ago  he  was  the  most  amiaUe 
person  living,  and  I  cannot  think  of  the 
additional  proof  of  dévotion  which  he  is 
iiow  giving  me,  without  feeling  it  sensiblj/' 

The  Comtesse  d'Egmont  determined  to 
^eturn  to  the  Vidame  de  Poitiers,  whom  sbe 
found  stiH  in  his  stable  ;  he  seemed  to  be 
in  great  pain,  bat  his  strength  appeared  to 
revive  when  he  saw  her,  and,  no-ways 
embarrassed  by  what  he  had  to  tell  her,  he 
proceeded  in  the  foUowing  methodical  man- 
ner. 

Afiter  the  first  compliments  of  excuse, 
and  his  most  respectful  thanks,  but  with- 
out makîng  any  alludion  to  Madame  d'Eg- 
montas  first  viât,  (which  she  todc  the  trou- 
ble of  paying  when  he  was  asleep,  and 
without  having  awoke  him  !)  he  had  a  cas- 
ket  brought  to  him,  from  which  he  extracted 
some  papers,  begging  her  to  read  them. 

Thèse  were  letters  from  the  late  Comte  de 
Gisors,  addressed  to  the  Yidame,  which  bore 
witness  to  their  mutual  friendship,  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  confidence  and  respectful 
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esteem  which  this  honourable  joung  man 
entertained  for  the  said  Monsieiir  de  Poitiers» 
There  was  repeated  mention  of  Madame 
d'£gmont  in  ail  thèse  ktteis,  and  he  spoke  of 
her  with  such  tendemess»  that  her  heart, 
poor  woman,  was  fiiU  to  btnsting.  He 
complained  of  the  înhnman  conduct  of  his 
&ther,  the  Maredial  de  Belleisle,  with  re- 
gard to  a  poor  child  whom  he  had  abandoned 
to  his  wretched  lot,  and  whom  his  son  re^ 
commended  to  the  Yidame  with  the  deepest 
anxiety. 

''  I  shall  nerer  retum  from  this  campaign 
where  I  am  determined  to  seek  mj  death»'* 
said  he  in  his  last  letter  ;  '^  but  I  recom- 
mend  Severin  to  you»  and  then^  as  fiur  as 
he  is  concemed,  I  shall  die  in  peace/' 

When  the  Gountess  had  read  aU  thèse 
letters  and  wept  over  th«n  for  nearlj  an 
hour,  she  dried  her  ejes,  and  the  old  Seig-* 
neur  for  the  first  time  opened  his,  he  having 
kept  them  closed  ail  the  time  without  utter^ 
ing  a  single  word, 

"  Madame/'   he  then  said  to  her,    "  he 
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wfaom  we  r^ret  se  mach,  and  for  whom 
you  weep,  had  no  secrets  from  me,  and  I 
faad  ail  the  feelings  of  a  parent  for  him  ;  he 
has  left  his  second-self  to  us,  a  young  man 
aboat  bis  own  âge,  whom  be  loved  as  a 
brotber  ;  be  is  witbout  fortune,  and  I  only 
possess  an  annuity,  for  I  sold  my  estâtes 
long  ago,  and  eren  tins  bouse  is  not  mine  ; 
1  sball  always  take  care,  thougb,  that  be 
bas  a  sbare  of  my  personal  property,  and  I 
intend  to  leave  bim  my  plate  and  jewels, 
whicb  are  wortb  at  least  seveoty  tbousand 
crowns  ;  but  for  reasons  wbich  I  can  hardly 
explain  to  you,  and  to  wbicb  it  appears  to 
me  unnecessary  to  call  your  attention,  I 
sbould  very  mucb  wisb  tbat  it  sbould  not; 
be  known  that  this  young  man  has  been  on 
such  intimate  terms  with  me,  or  that  he  bas 
become  my  legatee.  I  therefore  beg  of  you 
to  accept  in  trust  for  him  a  legacy  of 
twenty  tbousand  pistoles,  wbich  I  désire  to 
bequeath  to  him,  and  for  which  I  must 
request  your  permission  to  allow  yourself  to 
be  named  in  my  vnll" 
1)  5 
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He  added,  that  since  the  death  of  the 
Comte  de  Gisors,  this  young  man  who  was 
called  Monsieur  de  Guys,  had  found  himself 
deserted  by  the  Maréchal  de  Belleisle,  whose 
natural  son  they  supposed  him  to  be  ;  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  deepest  despair,  and 
that  in  spite  of  ail  Monsieur  de  Poitiers 
could  say  or  do  to  tranquilUze  him,  he  had 
gone  and  entered  himself  in  the  Gardes- 
Frangaisesj  where,  however,  his  çonduct 
had  given  complète  satisfaction. 

"  He  is  supposed/'  continued  the  dying 
man,  *'  to  be  the  legitimate  son  of  a  Cheva- 
lier de  Guys,  who  died  last  year,  and  who 
commanded  tbe  cruisers  at  Belleisle-en-mer  ; 
with  the  seventy  thousand  crowns  which  I 
am  going  to  leave  him,  he  will  not  be  a 
burden  to  any  one,  and  ail  that  I  ask  of 
you  is,  the  honour  of  your  protection  for 
him/' 

There  was  no  mention  made  of  that  of 
the  Maréchal  de  Richelieu,  but  Monsieur  de 
Poitiers  was  discreet  enough  to  leave  that 
to  be  understood.     He  said  nothing  that 
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împlied  that  they  hâd  been  acquaînted  for- 
metly. 

Madame  d'Egmont,  whose  sins  faad 
hitherto  been  thode  of  omission,  or  of 
thought,  perhaps,  felt  uneasy  at  the  idea  of 
having  to  reproach  herself  with  an  action 
for  wkich  the  world  mîght  blâme  her  ;  she 
felt  with  regard  to  the  widowed  Comtesse  de 
GHsors,  great  respect  mingled  with  èmbar- 
rassment  and  constraint — she  wotdd  hâve 
to  manage  the  snsceptibilitj  of  her  father, 
and  the  méticulosité  of  her  husband  ;  she 
would  hâve,  above  ail,  to  keep  dormant  the 
jealous  pride  and  fierce  vanity  of  the  Maré- 
chal de  Belleisle  who  was  Minister  of  War, 
and  upon  whom  the  présent  situation  and 
future  prospects  of  the  young  soldier  parti- 
cularly  depended,  so  whilst  she  consented 
to  be  the  Yidame's  trustée,  she  toôk  care  to 
make  the  following  stipulations  : 

Fitst,  that  her  name  of  Comtesse  D'£g- 
mont  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  will  as 
beiog  the  legatee  of  the  testator,  but  that 
of  the  Curé  of  St-Jean-en-Grève  who  was 
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her  confesser,  and  who  would  remit  to  Mon* 
sieur  de  Guys  the  twenty  thousand  livres, 
which  he  might  draw  either  firom  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville  or  the  Clergy,  which  ever  he 
pleased. 

Secondly»  that  the  young  man  in  question 
should  hâve  no  knowledge  whatever  of  her 
having  had  any  concem  either  in  receiving 
the  money  in  trust  for  him,  or  in  handing 
it  over  to  him. 

Thirdly,  that  she  agreed  to  deliver  the 
title-deeds  into  his  own  hands,  after  the 
death  of  the  Yidame,  in  his  behal^  as  he 
desired,  but  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
in  the  présence  of  the  Curé  either  at  the 
parsonage  of  St.  Jean  or  in  any  other  place 
that  she  might  appoint  where  she  should  take 
care  to  send  for  him  without  his  knowing 
that  she  was  Madame  d'Egmont. 

You  see  that  the  poor  Gountess  neglected 
no  précaution  in  order  that  she  might  not 
bave  any  other  communications  with  young 
Sèverin  than  what  were  strictly  neoessary. 
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and  if  it  happened  otherwise,  at  ail  erents 
it  would  not  be  her  fitult. 

The  Vidame  de  Poitiers  died  five  or  six 
dajs  afterwards,  and  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
had  died  some  weeks  before,  so  theré  was  a 
fanerai  senrioe  to  be  performed  for  her  at 
Notre  Dame.  I  fotind  mjself  oUigéd  to 
attend  in  the  suites  of  Mesdames,  Filles  de 
France,  although  thank  Heaven  t  (be  it  said 
without  pride)  I  had  most  assuredly  no  sort 
of  appointment  at  the  Court  of  Kiug  Louis 
XV. 

As  there  was  a  probability  that  Madame 
Adelaide  would  be  affianced  to  the  Prince  of 
the  BrazilSy  hoir  to  the  little  crown  of  Portu- 
gal (a  circumstance  which  afforded  no  satis- 
faction to  this  Royal  young  lady,)  it  was 
thought  proper  that  Mesdames  shouid  attend 
the  obsequies  of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty, 
and  as  their  households  had  not  y  et  been 
formed,  several  ladies  of  rank  were  chosen 
to  accompany  them  there,  and  I  was  selected 
by  the  King  to  perform  the  duty  of  Lady-in- 
waiting  to  Madame  Louise  de  France,  the 
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same  who  is  ai  this  présent  moment  a  Car- 
mélite in  the  Gonvent  of  St.  Denis. 

The  Comtesse  d'Egmont  told  me  that  to 
I)lease  her  husband  she  was  obliged  to  attend 
^9  grand  funeral  oeremonj,  where  her  rank 
as  a  grandee  of  Spain  gave  her  right  to  take 
her  seat  in  the  first  row  with  the  wives  of 
our  Dnkes  and  Peens  ;  but  the  bench  reserved 
for  the  Duchesse  was  almost  empty  ;  there 
was  only  a  great»  shapeless,  badly-made-up 
bundle  which  they  supposed  might  oontain 
Madame  de  Mazarin  ;  next  to  that  a  sort  (^ 
stiff  immoveable  poker,  which  ooght  to  hâve 
been  Madame  de  Brissac,  and  then  a  little 
bat  who  kept  continually  flnttering  about, 
and  who  stamped  ail  the  time  of  the  service, 
which  convinced  us  that  it  was  tlie  Comtesse 
deTessé. 

There  was  nothing  there  at  ail  like  Ma- 
dame d'Egmont  ;  I  had  previously  told  my 
Princess  that  she  could  not  mistake  the 
Gountess  when  she  saw  her  make  her  gracefùl 
and  noble  curtsey  in  the  middle  of  the  nave 
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and  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  but  as  it  was  we 
had  a  complète  disappointment. 

Madame  d'Egmont,  making  her  curtsey  in 
full  dress  was  a  most  extraordinarj  perform*^ 
ance  ;  I  wish  her  picture  could  bave  been 
taken  in  the  act  of  bowing  to  the  Altar  or 
the  Royal  Pew  at  the  Chapel  of  Versailles, 
for  I  never  saw  but  two  women  who  bowed 
as  well  as  shô  ;  one  was  Queen  Marie-Antoi- 
nette, ând  the  other  (saving  the  respect  due 
to  the  Queen  of  France)  Mlle.  GlairoA  of 
the  Gomédie^Frangaise. 

After  the  cérémonies  of  the  absolution  in 
which  Princesses,  and  other  women  of  rank 
never  take  part,  we  were  informed  on  enter- 
ing  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  that  Madame 
d'Ëgmont  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  middle 
of  the  Ghurch,  that  she  had  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing  shriek  and  fainted  away. 

I  found  her  at  my  bouse  where  she  was  * 
waiting  for  me  ;  she  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  had  not  yet  taken  off  her  mouming 
attire; — she   could  hardly  speak,  and  ail 
that  I  could  get  from  her  was.^  that  in  ap* 
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proaching  the  eaU^àlqw,  to  make  her  cartsqr 
to  it  before  takiDg  her  seat  in  the  choir,  she 
thought  she  saw  the  Gomte  de  Oisors  in 
uniform  and  under  arma. 

'^  They  carried  me  senaelesa  to  the  sa- 
cristy/*  said  die,  *'  they  revived  me  by 
aprinkling  holy  water  over  me,  and  hère  I 
am.  Do  not  laugh  at  me— I  saw  him  I 
am  certain,  and  I  am  more  dead  than  alive  T 

I  answered,  that  Monsieur  de  Nivernais 
had  told  me  before  of  a  young  soldier  in  the 
Ouards  who  was  so  like  the  late  Monsieur  de 
Gisors,  that  you  might  mistake  one  for  the 
other,  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  soldier 
who  happened  to  be  standing  sentry  at  the 
Catafalque. 

**  Alas  I^'  she  exclaimed,  trying  to  sup- 
press  her  sobs,  "  do  you  not  see  that  it  must 
be  his  brother,  young  Séverin,  to  whom  I 
hâve  to  remit  the  legacy  of  Monsieur  de 
Poitiers  ?  I  hâve  promised  to  do  it,  therefore 
I  must  see  him  once  more,  but  I  am  terri^ 
fied  at  the  idea — ^in  short  I  am  wretched  T 

We  both  wept  bitterly,  for  I  never  could 
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refrain  £rom  tears  when  I  saw  her  in  aflUc- 
tion,  but  at  that  moment  the  Maréchal  de 
Maillebois  wasannounced,  with  the  Comtesse 
de  Gifiors  and  the  Duc  de  Nivernais  their 
£iither;  we  had  hardly  time  to  dry  our 
ejes,  and  we  swallowed  our  tears  as  well  as 
we  could.  Fortunatelj  for  us  we  had  not 
put  on  anj  rouge,  on  account  of  the  oere- 
mony  of  the  moming^  or  the  state  of  our 
cheeks  would  hâve  been  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Ifl  those  days  it  was  really  necessary  to 
choose  one's  own  time  for  enjoying  a  good 
cry  without  its  being  detected.  Suspicions 
lovers,  and  jealous  husbands  did  not  know 
how  thankful  they  ought  to  hâve  been  to 
the  rouge,  powder  and  towering  head-dresses 
of  their  belles^  and  especially  to  their  paniers 
measuring  four  ells  and  a  half  when  spread 
outl 

When  a  woman  in  good  society  received 
the  visit  of  a  gentleman,  if  she  were  not  old, 
the  doors  of  the  room  in  which  they  hap- 
pened  to  be  were  never  dosed.  No  visiter 
ever  sat  down  in  our  présence  except  at  a 
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respectfiil  distance,  and  jon  nerer  wouU 
bave  seen  a  gentleman  go  and  install  hina- 
aàf  on  a  sofa  by  the  side  of  a  lad j.  Bot  it 
is  time  to  retum  to  poor  Septiniwne,  who 
uras  dreadfullj  agitated,  and  her  expiessÎTe 
countenanœ  evinced  that  she  expected,  on 
seeing  Madame  de  Gisora  enter,  some  im- 
toward  cakmitj. 

UTe  parted  yery  sadly,  and  the  next  day  I 
received  a  visit  from  the  Garé  of  St.  Jean- 
en-Grève,  who  wifihed  to  speak  to  me  on  an 
affadr  of  the  last  importanoe. 

The  Curés  and  notariés  of  Paris  are,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  two  most  estimable 
bodies  in  the  kinguom,  but  this  Garé  of 
St.  Jean,  who  was  called  the  Abbé  Dohesme 
was  the  flower  of  the  flock.  The  amoant  of 
alms  that  passed  through  his  hands,  and  the 
restitutions  of  stolen  property  which  he  had 
effected,  were  immense.  I  made  no  doubt 
but  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  of  his 
fair  pénitent  and  Monsieur  de  Poitier's  lega- 
tee,  but  it  proved  that  his  only  business  with 
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me  was,  to  return  to  me  fifty-four  francs, 
ten  sols,  and  a  handkerchief  worked  with  the 
arms  of  Créquy,  which  he  left  with  me  with- 
out  any  sort  of  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


A  repudiating  trusiee — ^*  Mens  conadA  recti''-^A 
generous  friendahip — Splendid  attire — How  to 
préserve  pearis — ^A  tête  à  tête  to  Versailles  with 
no  results — ^A  row — The  goardamen — Le  Boi 
s'avisera — Dénouement — Mjsterious  disappeanmoe 
of  the  hero— Death  of  the  heroine. 


From  this  point  jou  will  find  that  I  am 
much  less  well  informed  on  mj  subject,  and 
I  confess  I  do  not  regret  the  circumstanee. 

The  Abbé  Duhesme  had  refused  to  ad- 
minister  to  the  will  as  a  trustée,  and  his 
scruples  were  sufficientlj  well  grounded  ;  he 
had  consulted  Monsieur  de  Beaumont,  his 
Archbishop,  and  he  hadforbiddeahim,ttnder 
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pain  of  suspension,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
mized  up  in  an  affair  devised  to  évade  the 
law.  Madame  d'Egmont  was  therefore 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  her  confessor,  whose 
place  she  caused  to  be  supplied  in  the  will 
of  Monsieur  de  Poitiers  by  another  person 
whose  name  I  never  ascertained,  because  he 
had  stipulated  that  it  should  oot  be  known. 

The  natural  hoirs  of  the  Yidame,  who 
were  the  Marquis  de  Lusignan,  the  Marquis 
de  Turpin,  old  Lafayette,  Ac,  offered  no 
résistance  whatever,  and  Madame  d'Egmont 
told  me  some  months  afterwards,  with  con- 
sidérable embarrassment  in  her  manner^ 
that  she  had  made  Monsieur  de  Guys  corne 
to  a  church,  whither  she  went  on  foot, 
without  attendants,  and  plainly  attired,  in 
order  to  put  into  his  hands  in  paper  money 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  livres, 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  Yidame^s 
plate  and  jewels. 

I  perceived  that  she  coldured  as  she  told 
me  this^  and  I  thought  I  saw  that  she  had 
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still  something  more  that  she  wished  to  saj 
to  me,  but  I  said  notfaiBg  to  iaduce  any 
further  confidence,  becatiec  I  h&à  no  désire 
to  encourage  bor  in  her  weakuesses  ;  it 
would  bave  grieved  me  to  bave  given  ber  a 
scolding,  besides,  it  would  bave  been  of 
no  avail,  now  that  it  was  |l1I  over. 

I  nièrelj  told  ber  tbat  I  was  surprised 
and  sorry  tbat  sbe  bad  appointed  him  to 
meet  her  in  a  church  ;  éhe  lodced  down 
and  bit  ber  iips  with  a  nervousness  which 
sbe  could  not  repress,  but  I  tfaougbt  I  had 
better  turn  tbe  conversation,  whipb  I  did 
in  a  dry,  off-band  manner,  altbougb  tbe 
effort  was  painful  to  rae.  Madame  d'Bg- 
mont  was  not  deceived  by  tbis  littiie  maa* 
œuvre  of  mine — I  saw  it  in  ber  o^ijiner  ; 
sbe  was  not  tbe  less  warm  and  atfectionate 
when  I  met  ber  at  ber  fetber's,  b^t  ber 
visits  to  tbe  Hôtel  de  Grèquy  became  much 
less  fréquent,  and  it  was  five  or  six  months 
before  I  beard  tbe  name  of  young  Monsieur 
de  Guys  mentioned  agftin. 

Onevery  storray  nigbl — I  reoiember  it 
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pertectly,  it  was  the  eve  of  St.  Louis's  Day 
— I  had  been  supping  at  the  Hôtel  de 
Richelieu»  and  the  Maréchal  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  intend  to  pay  my  court  at  Versailles 
on  the  morrow,  and  attend  the  grand  din^ 
ner  ?  I  told  him  that  such  was  my  inten- 
tion. 

"  My  daughter  is  going  also,"  replied  he  ; 
"  which  of  you  two  will  call  for  the  other  V^ 

I  always  thought  that  I  was  the  person 
he  preferred  seeing  bis  daughter  with  ;  I 
guessed  that  the  cunning  old  fellow  had  dis* 
covered  that  there  was  aome  little  misunder- 
standing  between  us,  and  fancied  that  it 
only  required  that  we  ahould  be  brought 
face  to  face,  to  procure  an  entire  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Generous  minds  never  harbour  personal 
animosities  for  any  length  of  time;  we 
looked  at  each  other — his  daughter  and  I 
— ^and  smiled,  agreeing  to  go  together  to 
Versailles  in  time  for  rnass. 

I  neversaw  Madame  d'ïjgmont  more  bril- 
liant  or  more  beautifully  dressed.     She  had 
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on  a  bl8U5k  dress,  quietly  but  handsomely 
trimmed  with  a  rich  and  degant  embroiderjr 
of  nasturtiums,  the  colour  and  size  of  nature, 
with  their  leaves  of  gold  ;  she  wore  ail  the 
hereditary  pearls  of  the  house  of  Egmont, 
which  were  worth  at  least  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  which  were  as  strictly 
entailed  in  the  familj  as  a  Majorât  of 
Castile  or  a  principality  of  the  Empire, 

Thèse  were  the  very  pearls  on  which  the 
republic  of  Venice  had  lent  so  much  money 
to  the  Comte  Lamoral  d'Egmont,  to  carry  on 
the  war  of  the  Low-Gountries  against  Eing 
Philip  and  the  Duke  d'Albe,  his  stadtholder. 
It  is  remarkable  that  of  ail  thèse  pearls 
there  were  only  two  which  were  spoilt  since 
the  16th  century.  Monsieur  d'Egmont  used 
to  say,  that  to  prevent  pearls  from  spoiling, 
or  ever  becoming  discoloured,  it  was  suflS- 
cient  to  keep  them  shut  up  mth  a  pièce  of 
the  root  of  the  ash.  Monsieur  de  Buffon 
would  not  believe  this,  but  the  test  of  it, 
handed  down  from  génération  to  génération 
in  an  old  family,  is  more  to  be  valued,  in 
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tnj  opinion,  than  ail  the  arguments  of  an 
Âcademician.  Do  not  forget  this  receipt  of 
the  Messieurs  d'Ëgmont  when  you  inherit 
the  pearls  which  hâve  descended  from  the 
Yenetian  family  of  Gradenigo,  and  which 
mj  father  bought  for  fifteen  thousand 
crowns. 

What  was  also  magnificent  and  in  excel- 
lent taste  in  thèse  beautiful  ornaments  of 
Madame  d^Ëgmont  were,  the  clasps  of  her 
bracelets,  and  necklace,  and  the  band  of  the 
aigrette,  (where  forty  pendant  pearls  of  the 
finest  shape  and  greatest  purity  were  sus- 
pended)  which  were  composed  of  immense 
jacinths,  sparkling,  dazzling  and  of  the  rich- 
est  nasturtian  colour. 

I  asked  Septimanie  why  she  had  put  on 
a  black  dress  on  a  fête  day  ? 

"  Because  Monsieur  d'Ëgmont  wished  it," 
was  her  reply,  **  as  he  is  Condè-Pariente  of 
Portugal,  and  his  mourning  for  Queen  Donna 
Marianna  is  not  yet  over." 

As  I  wished  to  do  honour  to  your  family, 
and  had  no  désire  to  look  like  a  Duenna  of 

TOL.    II.      K. 
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tbe  Infante  by  Madame  d^Egmont's  side 
(before  whom  I  always  took  precedence,  be- 
cause,  although  we  were  equals  in  rank,  I 
bad  tbe  advantage  in  âge),  I  bad  put  on  a 
very  ricb  Court  dress  of  brocade  em- 
broidered  ^n  gold  ;  it  was  in  three 
sbades  of  blue,  tbe  darkest  of  which 
was  tbe  colour.  of  Lapis-lazuli,  whicb  is  at 
présent  called  œil  de  roi;  1  bad  tbe  most 
beautiful  flowers  of  silver  lace  in  tbe  world, 
and  I  was  at  some  pains  to  exbibit  ail  tbe 
diamonds  of  your  cygnal  crown.*  The 
Queen  made  me  approacb  ber,  tbat  sbe  might 
better  see  tbe  portrait  of  tbe  Connétable 
de  Lesdiguières,  wbicb  I  bad  on  my  bracelet, 
and  it  was  decided  tbat  it  was  infinitely 
finer  than  any  of   tbe  twelve  Mazarins.t 


*  This  apipears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  anoB  of 
Créquy,  of  which  the  heraldic  coronet  was  sur- 
mounted  by  a  silver  swan  with  three  necks. 

(French  Editor'a  NoU.) 

t  Thèse  twelve  stones  of  nearlj  equal  size  and 
beauty,  had  been  bequeathed  to  Louis  XIV  by 
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The  Commandeur  d'Ësclots,  mj  unde,  was 
in  conséquence  so  orerjoyed,  that  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  his  writing  to 
the  Queen  to  express  his  gratitude  !  The 
good  old  gentleman  had  arrived  at  that  time 
of  life  when  the  slightest  word  from  royalty 
or  the  least  public  favor  appeared  to  him  of 
inestimable  value  ! 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Madame  d'Egmont 
had  no  wish  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
with  me,  for  she  sent  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  moming  to  beg  I  would  come  and 
fetch  her  in  a  berline,  that  we  might  be 
enabled  to  take  one  of  our  maids  with  us. 
She  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  sleep  ail  night — she  was  ill — 


Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  Convention  never  could 
find  anj  Sovereign  of  Europe^  the  Sultan  included, 
who  would  porchase  them.  The  Directoire  had 
deposited  them  as  pledges  in  Holland,  from  whioh 
Buonaparte  withdrew  them  as  soon  as  he  became 
First  Consul.  They  still  composed  part  of  the 
crown  jewels  of  France  up  to  May  1830,  at  which 
period  we  beheld  them  for  the  last  time  at  the  Hôtel 
du  garde-meuble  in  Paris.     (French  Editor^s  Note.) 

B   3 
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she  was  exhausted — but  I  assure  jon  she 

had  no  app^^arance  of  this  whatever 

We  went  to  the  Court  together — we  break- 
fasted  and  had  luncheon  at  Mesdames  de 
Tarente  and  d'Albret,  and  finally  we  took 
our  seats. 

The  public  at  Versailles  were  admitted  at 
one  door  and  went  out  by  another,  describ- 
ing  in  rapid  succession  a  quarter  of  a  ciide 
around  the  great  table.  We  were  seated  on 
the  King's  right,  near  the  entiance  door, 
and  Madame  d'Ëgmont  was  next  to  me,  tbe 
last  on  the  first  row,  that  is,  the  nearest  to 
the  public. 

I  heard  a  sort  of  confused  murmur,  carried 
on  from  respect  in  an  under  tone,  and  look- 
ing  up,  I  saw  the  cfficer  of  the  garde^th 
corps  speaking  to  a  soldier  who  kept  his 
eye  fixed  on  Madame  d'Egmont.  He  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  young  man,  dressed 
as  a  private  s^^ldier,  but  his  intelligent  and 
expressive  countenance,  his  graceful  bearing 
and  his  hair  arranged  à  la  Létorière  would 
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have  amplj  satisfied  the  vainest  and  most 
fastidious  grandee. 

You  can  hâve  no  doubt  who  this  was  ? — 
but  as  Monsieur  de  Oujs  was  not  continu- 
allj  présent  to  mj  thoughts,  and  as  Monsieur 
â^  Oisors  was  not  for  erer  in  mj  dreams,  1 
was  not  immediatelj  struck  by  their  resem- 
blance.  I  gave  Madame  d'Ëgmont  a  look-^ 
I  could  not  whisper  anything  to  her  on  ac- 
count  of  our  hoops,  and  the  formai  distance 

at  which  we  were  placed the  poor 

woman  was  evidently  in  great  trouble — she 
kept  her  ejes  fixed  on  the  ground  and  half 
concealed  her  face  with  her  fan,  (in  violation 
of  the  étiquette  of  Versailles,  where  at  that 
time  one  never  took  the  libertv  of  opening 
one's  fan  before  the  Queen,  unless  it  was 
emplojed  to  présent  something  to  her 
Majesty.) 

In  the  mean  time  this  handsome  joung 
man  remained  motionless,  lost  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  beautiful  ladj  with  the  jacinths 
taking  no  heed  of  the  Eing's  présence,  and 
not  attending  to  the  officer  who  kept  telling 
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him  to  pass  on  and  not  peisûrt  in  sfcopping 
up  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  as  his  standing 
still  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  public, 
and  the  gar^Hes-du-corps  oonld  not  perform 
their  duties. 

He  would  not  listen  to  than-— he  heaid 
nothing — ^they  were  obliged  to  drag  him 
from  the  hall,  upon  which  Madame  d'Egmont 
gave  ntterance  to  an  audible  groan  which 
threw  me  into  despair. 

The  Eing,  who  alwajs  knew  firom  the 
police  of  Paris  ererybody's  adyentures  and 
proceedings,  which  he  kept  with  the  most 
inviolate  secrecy,  obeyed  die  dictâtes  of  his 
noble  heart  and  the  gênerons  Uood  that 
animated  faim  ;  he  ordered  the  o&cer  of  his 
guards  to  aj^roach  : 

''  Monsieur  de  Jouffray/'  said  he  to  him, 
loud  enough  for  us  to  hear,.  tuming  his  head 
and  directing  his  voice  towards  us,  but  with- 
out  looking  at  Madame  d'Egmont,  ''  I  dare 
say  he  was  quite  dazzled  at  the  display — 
perhaps  it  wias  seeing  the  Queen  V  and  as 
he  said  this,  he  bowed  to  her  with  a  smile. 
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^  Let  the  young  man  go  home/'  he  added  ; 
''  order  them  to  liberate  him,  and  I  thank 
you  ail  the  same  for  your  zeal/' 

Madame  d'Ëgmont  breathed  freely  again, 
as  though  she  had  been  relieved  of  some 
overpowering  weight,  or  from  some  grievous 
pain  ;  something  like  her  former  colour  and 
expression  retumed,  but  there  were  certain 
titterings,  of  which  one  saw  that  she  was  the 
object  ;  and  the  Marêdial  de  Richelieu 
darted  two  or  three  fierce  glanées  at  her. 
.  How  long  the  banquet  seemed  to  me  !  and 
how  I  felt  for  his  daughter  !  what  a  situation, 
and  how  distressing  for  her  to  hâve  to  explain 
herself  with  a  person  of  my  character  !  I, 
whom  she  feared  would  always  blâme  her, 
and  of  whose  severity  she  stood  in  such  awe. 
Her  &ult  was  indeed  great,  but  the  friend^ 
ship  I  bore  her  was  so  strong^  that  I  went 
and  paid  her  a  shoal  of  affectionate  com- 
pliments and  the  most  marked  attention  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Richelieu's,  and  ail  those 
ladies  who  were  supposed  not  to  like 
Madame  d*Egmont     I  was  in  hopes  that 
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thèse  little  devices  of  mine  might  tum  toher 
aâvantage — poor  Septimanie  t 

In  getting  into  our  chairs  at  the  foot  of 
the  stair-case,  under  the  Vestibule  of  Mes- 
dames, the  King's  daughters,  at  the  moment 
that  mj  porters  were  going  to  raise  mine, 
which  was  to  go  first,  I  heard  a  loud  voice 
behind  mj  chair  exclaim  in  tones  in  which 
alarm  and  delight  were  commingled — 

«  Is  it  you  ?— Is  it  really  you  V 

I  saw  no  one,  and  I  did  not  hear  Septi- 
manie's  reply  ;  she  did  nothing  but  weep, 
and  never  said  a  word  to  me  ail  the  way 
back  to  Paris.  Fortunately,  my  maid  had 
fallen  asleep  whilst  waiting  for  us  in  the 
carriage,  and  so  perceived  nothing. 

I  was  just  going  to  the  Hôtel  de  Richelieu» 
the  next  morning,  to  see  Madame  d'Egmont» 
when  her  father  was  announced.  He  had, 
doubtless,  hoped  that  my  eagemess  and 
surprise  would  pave  the  way  for  explana- 
tiens,  and  that  I  should  begin  and  open 
the  trenches  before  him,  but  the  Maréchal 
de  Richelieu  was  not  a  man  with  whom  I 
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sfaould  cfaoose    to    speak    openlj  on   such 
matters.     Persons  of  dissolute  minds  always 
mistake  sympathj  in  the  sorrows  of  others 
for  participation   in    their    feelings;    they 
cannot  understand  disinterested  benevolence 
that  virtuous  and  charitable  gratification, 
to  which  theologians  hâve  given  the  name  of 
compassion.     They  can  form  no  idea  of  any 
middle  course  between  rigorous  austerity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  culpable  approbation  on 
the  other.     Severitj  from  virtuous  women^ 
aad  connivance  from  those  who  are  not  so» 
is  what  they  expect,  and  ail  that  they  know 
of  us. 

I  talked  incessantly  of  our  tiresome  lawsuit 
against  the  Lejeune's  de  la  Furjonnière,  and 
I  made  him  retreat  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  a  few  minutes  more  or  less,  as  I  had 
calculated  beforehand.  This  was  badly 
managed  on  my  part,  for  he  imagined  that  I 
had  abandoned  his  daughter  to  the  attacks 
of  Mesdames  de  Grammont,  de  Forcalquier, 
d'Esparbès,  etc.,  who  were  casting  ail  manner 

s  5 
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of  aspersions  on  her,  forgetfol  of  mj  politc^ 
ness  to  th^n  at  the  grand  dinner. 

They  had  the  insolence  to  dare  to  say  (and 
most  unjustl;  I  do  not  doubt)  that  the 
Comtesse  d'Ëgmont  had  had  fréquent  inter* 
views  with  a  handsome  joung  soldier,  who 
took  her  for  some  little  shop-girl,  and  that 
the  place  of  their  meeting  was  the  Barriet 

St  Jacques,  etc However,  certain  it  is, 

that  Septimanie  came  and  entieated  my 
médiation  with  her  father  in  favor  of  young 
Sèverin,  whom  the  Maréchal  de  Belleisle 
had  been  inhuman  enough  to  hâve  tumed 
ont  of  the  gardea-Françaises  ;  he  wished 
to  make  him  ^nbark  for  Sen^al,  where  no 
Ëuropean  can  exist  longer  than  a  jear. 

'*  Corne  now,  Marquise/'  said  the  malidoua 
Bichelieu»  sneering  at  finding  me  engaged  ia 
this  unfortunate  affair,  and  triumphing  at 
seeing  me  corne  to  him,  **  how  about  jour 
lawsuit  with  the  Lejeunes  de  la  Furjonniére^ 
who  wished  to  bear  a  creqaier  of  gnles  on  a 
field  of  gold  r 
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**  Monsieur/'  I  replied,  "  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunately  prejudiced  women,  who  respect 
their  htisbands  a&d  the  name  they  bear; 
I  do  not  u&denstand  anjjests  upon  our 
arms/' 

"  At  ail  events,  Marquise,  you  appear  to 
keep  jour  own  in  readiness  for  action  !^ 

"Hâve  the  goodness.  Monsieur,  not  to 
make  those  remarks  to  me  ; — ^you  will  find 
out  to  whom  you  are  speaking,  I  assure 
you  r' 

**  But"  joking  apart,''  said  he,  pretending 
not  to  hâve  been  listening  ;  "  why  and 
wherefore  would  they  hâve  me  interest 
myself  about  this  handsome  youth  ?  they 
will  say,  I  hope,  it  was  to  please  my 
daughter  ;  but  I  will  not  treat  my  son*in4aw 
as  they  do  bulls  in  his  country  I  by  putting 
bells  round  his  horns/' 

"You  had  better  put  hay  round  them,'' 
said  I,  **  as  people  did  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  mad  bulls  of  old,  and  be  well  as- 
sured  if  you  abandon  Septimanie  to  the 
calumnies  of  Mesdames  such-and^such-an-^one, 
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her  husband  will  défend  ber,  and  maintain 
her  superioritj  against  the  whole  world  !  If 
we  leave  Monsieur  de  Guys  to  the  mercy  of 
his  father,  your  unhappy  daughter  will  lose 
her  sensés  first,  and  die  of  grief  afterwards  ; 
you  will  compromise  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  of  her  husband,  and  what  will 
you  gain  by  it  ? — they  will  never  see  each 
other  again  I  hope,  and  she  assures  me — '' 

The  Maréchale  interrupted  me,  saying; 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  I  pity  him  exceed- 
ingly  !  I  sent  for  him  hère,  your  young  man, 
and  I  found  tbat  he  really  was  the  gentlest, 
manliest,  most  amiable,  and  handsomest 
youth  possible  ;  corne  now,  tell  me,  if  I 
gave  him  some  appointment,  suppose  we  say, 
as  trooper  in  the  constabulary,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Marèchauao  de  Frcmce^  or,  perhaps, 
secretary  to  our  tribunal  of  the  Pointe- 
d'honneur,  what  would  Monsieur  de  Belleisle 
say  ?  Why,  he  would  see  nothing  but  open 
war  in  it  !  though,  by  the  bye,  he  was  no 
great  admirer  of  that  in  his  youth,  be  it  said, 
without  any  jealousy  t" 
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As  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  dire  hàtred 
and  deep  animosity  of  thèse  two  old  cour* 
tiers,  I  saw  that  the  Maréchal  de  Richelieu 
would  take  pleasure  in  thwarting  the  Mare» 
chai  de  Belleisle,  by  protecting  him  whom  he 
caUed  "my  young  man,"  to  whom  I  had 
never  addressed  a  syllable  in  my  life  I 

I  perceived  that  the  Maréchal  de  Richelieu 
was  very  glad  to  hâve  received  the  request 
from  me,  that  he  might  hâve  the  excuse  of 
the  approbation  of  a  person  of  considéra- 
tion, and  of  one  too  who  would  not  be 
accused  of  having  acted  lightly.  I  accepted 
his  offer,  and  then  I  consented  to  see  this 
amiable,  interesting,  and  unfortunate  Sevè- 
rin  at  my  house  !  At  first^  I  regretted  not 
having  known  him  sooner,  but  since  that,  I 
hâve  often  and  deeply  regretted  ever  having 
know  him  at  ail!  Monsieur  de  Grèquy 
loved  him  as  a  son,  and  my  grand- aunts 
ended  by  idolizing  him. 

Alas  !  some  time  after  the  appointment 
was  confirmed,  we  learnt  that  he  had  dis^ 
appeared  in  the  night  from  the  house  where 
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he  lived  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques  ;  but  by 
what  accident,  or  by  what  means,  we  were 
never  able  to  discover,  nor  was  it  ever  known 
at  whose  instigation! 

This  was  my  poor  Septimanie's  death- 
blow  ;  she  lingered  for  some  years^  as  long 
as  a  ray  of  hope  could  sustain  her.  Ât  last, 
I  saw  her  consumed  by  a  slow  fever,  and 
the  torch  of  life  which  had  been  ligfated  so 
briUiantiy  and  so  fortunatelj,  was  extin- 
guishedintears. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  fervency  and 
simplicity  of  this  double  attachment;  or 
the  deep-seated  affection  of  thèse  two  steange, 
inexplicable,  unheard-of  love  affaiis;  she 
iiad  found  out  the  secret  of  being  able  to 
dwell  with  equal  intensity,  and,  as  it  were, 
equally-measured  attachmait,  upon  two  ob* 
jects  entirely  différent  and  yet  perfeotly 
similar  ! — on  the  dead,  and  on  the  living— 
on  the  renowned  and  brilliant  Comte  de 
Gisors,  and  on  a  poor,  obscure  young  man  ;-- 
a  wretched,  forsaken  child  ! 
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I  sball  never  forget  her  last  moments, 
when  tbe  remembrance  of  those  two  loved 
brothers  was  united  in  one  ingenuons,  tender 
sentiment  of  fidelity  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


Some  acoount  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour — ^Mlle.  Sub* 
let  and  her  barlej-sugar  king — A  soirée  mtuicale 
— Odd  characters  —  Mifichieyoïu  Osmond — ixn* 
panelled  in  Skjix — Prettj  PoU —  Mme.  de  Blot  and 
her  dog — The  &t  sacristan — Murder  will  (not 
always)  otU, 


I  hâve  witnessed  the  deaths  of  mj  father 
and  mj  aunts  ;  I  hâve  lost  mj  husband  and 
my  eldest  grandson — if  I  sometimes  résume 
mj  peu  after  such  a  succession  of  afflictions 
and  of  painfuUy  overwhelming  recoUections, 
it  will  be  as  a  pastime,  to  drive  away  my 
thoughts.  The  task  which  I  had  set  myself 
has  lost  its  object  and  is  now  become  devoid 
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of  interest  to  me— if  I  hâve  courage  to  con- 
tinue, mj  stoiy  will  be  but  unconnected  and 
without  arrangement. 


Of  Madame  de  Fompadour  I  bave  nothing 
particular  to  say,  except  that  I  never  could 
understand  how  anyone  could  think  her 
bandsome  or  pretty  ;  ber  admirers  said  tbat 
ber  artlessness  and  vivacity  were  cbarming, 
but  tbat  was  probably  at  tbe  period  of  ber 
earlj  youtb,  wben  tbe  favors  tbat  v^ere 
lavisbed  upon  ber  were  unknown,  and  for 
tbis  reason  I  am  unable  to  bear  witness  to 
them.  My  only  cbance  of  meeting  ber  was 
at  tbe  Tbeatres,  wbere  I  never  went,  and 
in  CburcbeSy  wbere  I  fancy  sbe  seldom  made 
her  appearance  ;  in  fact  tbe  first  time  1  ever 
saw  ber  was  in  tbe  gallery  of  Versailles  on 
tbe  day  of  ber  présentation. 

Sbe  was  a  mean  little  person  witb  eyes 
yerging  on  blue,  but  of  tbe  dullest  expres- 
sion ;  ber  bair  was  yellow,  about  tbe  same 
colour  as  ber  skin,  so  tbat  deep  mourning 
-witbout  powder  or  rouge,  was  fatal  to  ber 
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appearance  ;  her  eyelashes  were  shorts  un- 
even  and  scanty — there  were  two  red  marks 
were  eyebrows  ought  to  hâve  been,  and  her 
teeth  were  such  as  anyone  raight  procure 
(provided  he  had  courage  enough)  for  about 
fifty  louis  the  set!  Her  hands  also  were 
oommon  and  dumpy — her  feet  badly  put  on 
and  stunted  rather  than  small,  absurdly 
turned  eut  too,  like  those  of  an  opera- 
dancer!  In  fact  this  adored-one  of  the 
greatest  king  and  bandsomest  prince  in  the 
world,  alwayslooked  misérable,  her  face  wore 
an  expression  of  pain,  and  her  words  were 
languid  and  dispirited. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Madame  de 
Pompadour  appeared  least  at  ease  when  in 
Company  with  women  of  character,  and 
this  may  be  said  of  her  from  Queen  Marie 
of  Poland,  down  to  her  tire-woman,  Made- 
moiselle Sublet,  who  never  quitted  the 
Ghapel  of  Versailles  except  to  take  her 
meals,  or  to  go  and  sleep  in  the  Queen^s 
dressing-room  at  half-past  seven  in  the  eren- 
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ing.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  Queen  never 
made  an  evening  toilet. 

Sometimes  we  made  parties  of  pleasure 
to  go  and  surprise  her  in  her  nocturnal 
abode,  where  her  couch  was  shaded  by 
dried-up  box-trees  as  though  in  a  grove, 
and  under  a  bower  of  branches  which  had 
been  blessed  ;  she  was  certainlj  the  most 
firee-and-easy,  and  the  strangest  person 
that  ever  had  the  charge  of  fixing  pompoons 
on  a  crowned  head  I 

Louis  the  XYth,  who  was  aiways  ready 
for  any  joke,  said  to  us  one  fine  evening  : 
^  Let  us  go  and  contemplate  Mademoiselle 
Sublet  y 

"  You  wili  find  lier/'  said  the  Queen, 
"  with  a  bust  of  your  Majesty,  which  she 
has  modelled  in  barley-sugar/' 

^  That  is  excellent — we  will  go  and  eat 
it,''  replied  he. 

The  Queen  pushed  me  into  the  room, 
and  I  called  aloud  : 

^'  Sublet  !  the  King  sends  me  to  ask  if 
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you  hâve  not  been  struck   by  a  coup-de- 
soleil  whilst  you  were  undressing  for  bed  V 

"  Why,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  Does  the 
Ring  pass  the  night  with  the  Queen  V  said 
the  worthy  créature,  startiug  up  in  bed  with 
a  bound  of  joy. 

The  King,  who  was  behind  me,  had  hold 
of  me  by  the  cuff  (à  rengageante)  and  I 
answered  Mlle.  Sublet  with  no  slight  embar- 
rassment  that  it  was  past  niue,  but  beyond 
that  I  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  Would  you  believe/'  she  continuée!, 
making  the  sign  of  the  Gross,  ''  would  you 
believe  it  is  near  six  weeks  since  the  King 
slept  hère  r 

'^  But  Sublet,'^  I  enquired,  anxious  to  in- 
terrupt  her,  ''  what  little  chapel  is  that  at 
your  bedside  V 

''  It  is  a  likeness  of  the  King,  our  mas* 
ter,  with  ail  sorts  of  nick-nacks,  between 
two  candlesticks  with  rose  coloured  wax- 
lights  in  them  as  you  perçoive,  and  draped 
à  la  Sultane,  with  perfumed  silk.  I  used 
formerly  to  place  superb  bouquets   there, 
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but  in  truth  I  am  too  angrj  with  him  now  ! 
you  see  that  there  is  not  a  single  little 
flower  in  those  two  medicine  pbials  V^ 
"  It  is  quite  true/"  I  replied. 
"  Last  autumn  I  put  there,  two  pommes 
dapi  one  on  each  side  of  bis  little  bust, 
but  I  took  them  away  and  made  the  little 
Marcbais  eat  them,  on  account  of  that  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Marquis  de  Marigny." 

I  ^fi2i&  on  thoms,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed. 

''  You  see  that  fine  orange,  do  you  not  ? 
I  took  it  from  the  grand  side-board  on  pur- 
pose  to  place  it  brfore  him  !  Very  well  !" 
she  continued,  with  an  expression  of  great 
rage,  "  I  shall  finish  by  eating  it  if  he  goes 
on  in  this  manner  !  I  shall  eat  it  before  hîs 
very  eyes  and  nose  !  l  will  eat  your  orange,'' 
she  pursued,  apostrophising  her  barley-su- 
gar  king,  and  she  set  her  teeth  and  gesticu- 
lated  with  her  fists. 

She  was  in  such  a  transport  of  exaspéra- 
tion, that  I  fuUy  expected  her  to  mention  a 
certain  person's  name,  and  I  tumed  hastily 
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away  in  the  direction  of  their  Majesties,  i?ho 
had  alread j  preceded  me  to  the  drawing* 
room  ;  I  there  fonnd  the  poor  Queen,  her 
ejes  red  with  weeping,  and  her  heart  fiill; 
the  King  seemed  to  us  in  nnnsually  low 
spirits,  but  without  anj  appeanutce  of 
anger. 

''  I  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  retire  to 
my  oratory  ;''  said  the  Queen  in  accents  of 
ineffiible  sweetness»  "  as  I  wish  to  attend  the 
communion  to-morrow  moming.^ 

The  Ring  kissed  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  his  bosom  ;  the  expreaàon  of  bis  eye 
softened  as  he  looked  npon  her,  and  taking 
especial  care  to  inform  her,  that  he  shonld 
sup  with  her  the  following  eyening,  without 
£Ekil,  he  then  betook  himself  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  who  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months  had  lived  in  the  palace. 

''  I  do  not,  command,  I  do  not  recommend 
any  one,  nor  should  I  ask  you  to  call  upon 

you  knowwhom  I  mean ''  said  the 

Queen  to  me,  '  but  if  you  ever  intend  to 
retum  the  visit  which  she  went  and  paid 
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you  at  Paris,  (she  who  never  visits  at  Ver- 
sailles !)  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  présent 
would  be  the  very  best  moment  for  doing  so  ; 
do  you  not  think  so  V* 

I  was  on  the  point  of  wincing  a  little  at 
this»  vhen  she  added  : 

''The  attraction  is  one  of  mind,  and  of 
pure  friendship  ;  such  is  the  charitable  light 
in  which  we  should  regard  it,  as  good  Ghris- 
tians,  and  as  good  Frenchwomen  ;  and  if 
you  go  this  very  hour  to  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour^s  I  am  sure  the  King  will  be  pleased  !" 

The  Êuït  was«  that  she  came  the  week 
before,  and  called  upon  me  in  my  quality  of 
Qrandee  of  Spain,  on  the  strength  of  her 
being  now  one  of  the  sisterhood,  and  im- 
mediately  aftershe  had  received  her  diploma. 
It  would  hâve  been  very  difficult  for  me  not 
to  hâve  returned  her  visit.  either  sooner 
or  later  ;  and  it  was  but  the  différence  of  a 
few  days  ;  in  short,  I  will  confess  that  I  was 
not  proof  against  the  little  feeling  of  vanity, 
of  causing  some  satisfaction  to  the  amiable 
Prince,  whom  I  liked  so  well 
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The  Qaeen  embnieed  me,  and  my  chair 
set  me  down  in  the    Cour  des  Ministres. 

I  was  annonnced,  and  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour  came  and  reoeived  me  at  the  first 
dooT,  evidently  labonring  to  conceal  her  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction.  She  woold  insist  on 
placing  me  aboyé  her,  and  next  to  the  King, 
who  was  plajing  at  onAre  with  the  Ambas- 
sadress  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  de  Saint- 
Aignan. 

Madame  de  Pompadonr  began  bj  offering 
me  her  thanks  for  "^the  honor  which  I  had 
been  good  enough  to  confer  upon  her/' 
Those  were  her  yery  words»  and  I  did  not 
controvert  what  she  said,  but  I  turned  off 
the  subject,  by  immediately  speaking  of 
other  things,  particularly  of  the  Bailly  de 
Froulay,  who  had  just  arrived  at  court, 
as  Ambassador  of  the  religion  of  Malta. 

As  soon  as  we  had  talked  enough  of  the 
good-for-nothing  Maltese,  the  Eing's  game 
drew  to  an  end  ;  and  at  the  request  of 
His  Majesty,  Madame  de  Fompadour  seated 
herself  at  her  harpsichord. 
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^'  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  not  give  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  tutoyer  you  !' 
said  the  Maréchal  de  Richelieu,  coiuing  to- 
wards  me. 

"Konsense!"  I  replied,  '*8he  is  but  a 
Orandee  of  Spain  of  the  third  claas,  there- 
fore,  you  wiii  not  hâve  that  pleasure  ! — pray 
do  not  corne  ^nd  put  me  out  of  countenance, 
but  leaye  me  alone.^ 

The  Maréchal  de  Richelieu  went  off  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  where  ail  the  rest  of 
the  Company  stood,  grouped  close  to  the 
harpsichord,  to  be  in  the  immédiate  circle, 
and,  if  possible,  within  reach  of  His  Ma- 
jesty. 

I  had  risen,  because  the  King  was  no 
longer  seated,  but  I  stood  my  ground,  and 
behold,  I  heard  Madame  de  Pompadour  sing  ; 

''  Ah  !  que  ma  voix  devient  chère 
Depuis  que  mon  berger  se  plait  à  V écouter  r 

Thèse  words  appeared  to  me  to  convey  a 
meaning  of  galanterie  so  pointedly  dir.ect, 
and  so  mis-placed  before  me,  that  I  felt  per- 

VOL.   II.  F 
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plexed  aod  ashamod,  and  beeame  ^'quite 
sulky  "  as  Richelieu  expressed  it. 

The  Kixig  seemed  to  notice  the  coldueas 
of  my  manner,  but  this  did  not  put  me  the 
hast  out  of  countenance. 

J\Iadame  de  Pompadour  had  scarcelj  con- 
cluded  her  gallant  allusions  and  her  arietta 
of  Irpysë:,  when  I  approached  to  make  my 
curtsey  ;  I  then  retired  backwaj:ds  as  though 
I  were  leaviog  the  King's  cabinet,  and  with- 
out  saying  a  single  word,  I  suffered  myself 
to  be  re-conducted  by  this  shepherdess  to 
the  second  door,  receiving  the  civility  as 
proudly  as  though  it  were  but  my  right. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  I 
ever  went  to  Madame  de  Pompadoiir's,  but 
thanks  to  the  Maréchal  de  Richelieu's  indis- 
crétion, my  visit  afforded  food  for  romark  to 
the  Court,  and  conversation  to  ail  the  town. 

We  afterwards  ascertained  that  it  was  the 
King  who  had  begged  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour  to  siog  the  pièce  of  music  in  question, 
it  being  eonsidered  her  master-piece  ;  hîs 
object  was  to  show  her  of^  and  engroseed 
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by  this  metîve^  it  never  occurred  to  him, 
that  the  wonis  might  be  interpreted  as  hav- 
mg  any  particular  allusion. 

If  I  felt  mjself  aggrieved,  it  was  chieflj 
on  accoHnt  of  this  disregard  of  the  forms  of 
soeietj,  an  unusual  occurrence  at  Madame 
de  Pompadour's,  for  she  was  strict  in  her 
outward  observance  of  them,  and  it  must  be 
sdlowed  that  she  always  behaved  with  per- 
fect  propriety  and  discrétion  in  public. 
Good  taste,  refined  manners,  and  an  ap- 
pearance  of  retiring  modesty,  were  her 
natural  characteristics,  and  in  thèse  must 
hâve  coBsisted  her  principal  attraction. 

How  full  the  Court  of  the  Palais-Royal 
was  of  odd  characters  !  and  indeed  ail  the 
intimâtes  of  the  House  of  Orléans  were 
composed  of  the  same  materials.  First  of 
dl,  there  were  always  Clermont-Gallerandes, 
who  had  been  for  five  or  six  générations  fit 
inmates  for  tho  mad-house  ;  then  there  was 
a  Brancas,  who  eertainly  ought  to  hâve  been 
consigned  to  Bicétre  ;  and  there  was...to 

whom  shall  I  give  the    préférence  î a 

K  3 
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Monsieur  D'Ostuond,  a  Norman  gentleman, 
who  declared  himself  descended  from  the 
Kings  of  Âpulia,  poor  devii  î  and  he  des- 
trojed  or  spcilt  everj  single  thing  that  came 
within  his^  reach.  They  called  him  I^Os- 
niond  Brise-totd  and  his  doings  were  ail  re- 
corded  in  the  annals  of  his  daj. 

Do  not  imagine  that  he  ever  expressed 
any  regret  or  uneasiness  at  the^  havoc  he 
caused  !  he  onlj  betook  himself  to  fresh 
subjects,  and  he  was  disaster  personified.  I 
believe  he  niight  hâve  held  some  office  in 
the  Ghambers,  or  in  the  Orléans  stables,  but 
so  it  was  that  he  was  never  seen  except  at 
the  Palais-Royal,  the  unlucky  théâtre  of  his 
misdeeds. 

On  New  Year's  Day  for  instance,  he  walked 
into  the  drawing-room  of  the  Duc  de 
Chartres,  and  began  by  upsetting  a  stand 
full  of  old  china  ;  he  had  already  trodden 
on  the  tail  of  a  buge  cat,  and  on  the  toes  of 
the  Duc  de  Valois,  who  screamed  as  if  he 
had  been  burnt. 

By  that  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  chim- 


■^^f^' 
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ney-pîece,  where  he  found,  and  laid  hold  of, 
a  bonbannîère  of  rock-crystal,  and  lo  and 
behold,  in  restoring  it  to  îts  place  he  rested 
his  whole  weight  on  his  elbow  on  the  por- 

phyry  slab  ! There  were  two   hundred 

and  fifty  livres  well  laid  ont,  gênerons 
Prince  !  there  were  two  thousand  crowns  ail 
in  atom»  ! — ^you  had  better  shut  them  up  in 
your  cash-box  î 

It  happened  that  Madame  de  Lamballe 
once  dropped  one  of  her  gloves  ; — M.  d'Os- 
mond  bastened  to  pick  it  up,  and  fais  great 
head  came  in  rude  collision  with  that  of  the 
young  Princess,  upon  whose  forehead  he 
imprinted  a  frightful  bumpt  it  was  the  butt 
of  a  furious  ram  against  a  lovely  trellice  of 

roses  and  jessamine  ! rf. T wenty  years 

sooner.  Monsieur  de  Bernis  would  hâve 
written  some  delightful  Unes  on  the  occa- 
sion, but  the  days  of  triplets  in  garlands 
and  nosegays,  are  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
the  best  thing  that  was  said  upon  the  occa- 
sion was»  that  Madame  de  L3tmballe  had 
been  demolished  by  the  Chevalier  d'Osraond! 
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The  saying  was  coBsidered  at  the  txme  to 
be  veiy  original»  but  I  remember  ihat  the 
author  of  Estelle  *  had  the  courage  to  xmd 
his  Yoice  againat  this  metapheiical  expression, 
and  said  that  it  was  as  devoid  of  deUcacy 
and  gallantxy,  as  it  was  of  beau^. 

This  destructive  genius  of  the  Palais^ 
Royal,  was  hère,  there»  and  everywhere» 
lounging  about  in  ail  directioifô  ;  on  ose 
occasion  he  entered  the  palace  chapel  where 
some  new  wainscottings  had  been  put  ug^ 
and  spying  out  a  little  knot  in  a  new  plank, 
he  forthwith  began  to  devise  how  he  might 
displace  it  and  supply  the  defideocy  with 
his  finger  ;  it  ended  by  the  knot  giving  way 
— ^his  finger  went  through,  and  reniained 
firmly  fixed  in  the  panel!  They  were 
obliged  to  send  for  workmen  to  eut  away 


*  The  Chevalier  de  Florian,  EqueiTy  to  the  Prin- 
cesse de  LambaUe^  author  of  Nuiïia  Pompilius,  and 
one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Académie  Fran- 
çaise, ^'  His  pastorals  left  one  nothing  to  désire** 
said  Madame  de  Crèquy — "  no  wolf  hai  ever  en- 
tared  his  ^leep-folda.  "-^(JSdUors  JSfm.  J 
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nmiid  the  captive  finger,  a  délicate  opéra- 
tion which  lasted  ail  the  eve&ÎDg  ;  he  tnean- 
wbile,  foaming  wîth  rage,  for  of  course  every- 
one  made  a  point  of  going  and  sitting  in 
the  ohapel  to  amuse  tberaselyes  at  bis  ex-  ' 
pense.  It  was  proposed  that  a  bribi^  table 
should  be  brougbt  in,  but  tlie  Marquise  de 
Montesâon  did  not  flnd  herself  seated  com- 
fortably  enough,  and  the  Duke  of  Orïeana 
said  it  was  not  worth  while. 

Then  again  another  time  in  Madame  de 
Rochambeau's  bed-room  : 

"  D'Osmond  î  this  is  not  to  be  endured  ! 
you  hâte  broken  two  Sèvres  vases,  and  now 
yofu  must  smash  my  guitar  with  your  elbow  !" 

"  Then  why  did  you  pat  the  htu? dy-gurdy 
in  such  a  place  V 

**  No  more  a  hurdy-gurdy  than  you  aîfe  ! 
it  is  a  first  rate  mandoline.'' 

"Alfts!  how  mournfally  it  breathed  its 
last  sigh  !^ 

**  Do  me  the  kindness  to  go  away,  lyOs- 
mond  ;  I  am  going  to  my  dressing-room  and 
I  vrill  not  let  you  remain  hère  alone." 

*A  game  of  hazard. 
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Xcow  be  pcni-Batvred  and  aliow  me  to 

mTseïf  qnMlj.^ 

Ee  Trv^mkol  ke  vodd  not  toodi  anjthmg 

«3:^^Ta  iLe  toss^  htt  be&ie  fiTe  mmutes 

Isfti  ebjiscdskeliQMrdlierfiunoiisgiejpanot 

scKa» 

^  Toia  K^trid  Bn994amt  ;  abominalJe, 
xù<<èier^tiK  Inug  !*  cned  sbe  tiuoug^  the 
dccr.  ^  Wlat  «re  tm  doing  to  that  poor 

^AkmmPim,M^ÊdmiÊê!  I  bave  just 
i^  t^  rù>f .xr(;iiie  to  bam  liis  taûl,  iMit  I 
assw^  tv«  it  mK  B0(  mj  fink  T 

^  T«rr  uketr  iku  a  lùd  «oold  go  and 
KiTU  ii$  0«m  Uîl!  inU  70a  please  to  in- 
i^^nsi  tde  Imw  tt  is  possiUe  to  Imim  a  panot's 

'^M:ii»luB^ièaaiseasQhrez|»lai]irà  Itod^ 
a  <ï)uivx>  u>  so  and  bok  at  Um  and  he  be- 
$M  lunù:::^  x>Mind  and  round  like  m  fod  \ 
cv^a^^^MiUr  I  aaa  no4  ro^onàble.' 

I^j^u^  '^  âran  pare  to  gaj,  inm  fivdj 
to  ^x^»t>^/  I  wiU  tell  Toa  som^bing  aboat 
Madame  k  CWtifise  de  Blok  de  CbauYÎgnè, 
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iady-in-waiting  to  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres, 
which  same  Madame  de  Blot  was  the  admi- 
ration, the  chanu,  and  the  principal  feature 
of  the  Palais-Royal. 

No  one  ever  seemed  to  possess  more  taste 
and  tact  ;  no  one  was  ever  half  so  innocent 
or  so  wonderfuUy  sentimental  I  "  Moreover, 
^'  one  might  mistake  her  for  one  of  the  three 
*'  Grâces,*'  wrote  the  Duke  of  Orléans  to  old 
Damville,  **  for  she  is  a  well  of  wisdom  and 
*'  an  oracle  of  learning  !  she  has  a  waist 
"  which  you  might  span  with  your  fingers 
^'  and  snap  across  your  knee.  It  is  ouly  a 
**  pity  that  ail  this  is  mère  show,  for  it 
"  throws  everyone  else  completely  into  the 
*'  background/' 

The  Countess  would  hâve  felt  quite 
ashamed  to  hâve  taken  soup,  and  as  for 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine  and  water  ? — that 
is  an  act  she  certaialy  never  would  hâve 
committed  {before  company^  be  it  well 
understood  !) 

"  Drink  wine  like  any  vulgar  créature  ? — 
and  red  wine  too  ?  ah,  good  gracions  how 
F  5 
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degradîilg! — and  as  for  a  womâii  who  eats 

poultry  and  eggsl... oMùns  doncma 

chère  ;  I  should  eat  a  quarter  of  an  orange, 
a  custard,  half-a-dozen  strawberries,  and 
then  a  little  milk,  that  is,  milk  mixed  with 
water  from  that  fountain  at  ViUe-D'Avray, 
and  sheep^s  milk,  understand  me  ;  the  same 
milk  with  which  lambs  are  fed — those  inno-- 
cent  lambs  !  How  can  anyone  drink  cow's 
milk  ? — ^milk,  actual  cow's  milk,  fancy  such 
a  thing  ? — milk  that  calves  are  fattened  on  ! 
— ^and  then  the  trouble  of  arranging  one's 
mouth  to  utter  that  strange  and  terrible  name 
of  C-O-W  !  What  !  go  and  establish  your- 
self  in  a  sort  of  voluntary  intercourse,  a  sort 
of  nutritive  intimacy  with  a  eow  ? — a  great 
animal  with  horns?— No,  instead  of  thaï, 
one  ought  to  live  like  the  fairies  we  hâve 
read  of,  who  could  walk  upon  the  ears  of 

corn  without  bending  them  ! oh  !  my 

dear  friend,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  thèse 
frightful  créatures  mentioned,  who  chew  the 
cud,  and  low  !  I  am  sure  that  cows  low  ; 
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and  in  mj  opinion  they  are  the  most  abject 
and  most  odious  animais  in  the  world  !  I  was 
saying  the  other  daj,  to  M.  de  Buffon,  '  as  it 
is  necessary  that  theie  shoold  be  milk  in  the 
world,  how  cornes  it  that  doves  are  unable, 
to  provide  us  with  it  V  '' 

''  That  was  spoken  like  an  angel  !''  ex* 
claimed  the  Maréchale  de  Luxembourg, 
'^  Maj  I  présume  to  enquire  what  M.  de 
Buffon  said  in  reply  to  jou  V 

*'  Why,  he  made  a  joke  of  the  matter,  I 
know  not  wherefore,  and  adyised  me  to 
drink  nothing  but  milk  of  almonds/' 

But,  however,  when  undergoing  the  incon- 
veniences  of  trayelling,  in  a  case  of  unusual 
exertion  or  unexpected  and  excessive  hunger. 
Madame  de  Blot  abated  somevfhat  of  her 
etherial  diet,  and  had  the  courage  to  take 
upon  herself  '  the  responsibilitj  of  going  so 
far  as  even  to  suck  the  little  wing  of  a  stewed 
pigeon  ;  that  was  the  only  méat  she  could 
put  up  with  (m  Company,  be  it  still  under^ 
stood).      The  fle^  of    chickens   was  too 
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ooemse,  too  compact^  and  that  of  alL  pdUs- 
pied»  too  stroDg,  and  too  maaetdine  tasted  ! 

^  Xo  one  will  ever  allow  thernselves  to 
entertain  the  idea,  though  a  yerj  simple 
one  it  is»  that  a  woman  is  a  rose  r 

A  charming  simile,  and  qoite  new,  which 
always  ended  in  her  laimching  forth  most 
bitterly  against  pickled  cabbage,  black-pud- 
dings,  and  espedally  asparagus. 

It  was  impossible  to  undeistand  what  as- 
paragus could  hâve  done  to  her,  except  it  was 
that  her  husband  appeared  to  be  verj  fond 
of  them. 

''  Will  you  take  some  of  thèse  areiUes  de 
cerfs  en  memtrdroitSy  Gountess  ^ 

'*  Surely  Madame  does  not  take  me  for  a 
ûuntsman,  or  a  yeoman-pricker  ?" 

'*  Do,  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  make  her 
eat  some  of  this  boar's  head  aux  quatre- 
èpices  r 

"  But  Monseigneur  does  not  think  Ma- 

damées  ladies  are  poachers  and  mbotttersf 

"  Gome  Madame  de  Blot,  let  us  be  good 

friends  ;  I  am  going  to  send  you,  as  some- 
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thing  extraordinary,  a  little  glaâs  of  this 
capital  Cjprus  which  I  hope  you  will  drink 
vith  good  grâce  in  honour  of  the  Goddess 
Venus  I  It  is  from  the  Knight's  cellars  and 
is  the  best  growth  of  the  Island/' 

''  Monseigneur  !  do  you  take  me  for  a 
Bacchanal,  an  Erigone  î  do  I  look  like  a 
panther  ?  if  so,  ail  I  require  is,  to  be  be- 
dizened  with  wreaths  of  ivy  ; — ^let  theni 
bring  forth  erotalsj  with  the  thyrsus  and 
the  tambourines  of  the  Monades.  Where 
are  the  vine  branches  ?  and  where  the 
carved  cup  of  the  son  of  SemeleT 

•*  Why,  that  is  exactly  like  that  large 
picture  which  is  in  my  dining-room  in 
Paris/^ 

"  But,  Monseigneur,  how  can  women 
whose  aerial  nature... women,  women  of 
high  breeding...how  can  they  induce  them- 
selves  to  eat  anything  that  is  unworthy  of 
them  î — women  of  high  breeding  should  be 
like  the  bées  and  butterflies,  who  live  by 
suction  on  the  juice  of  flowers,  bathed  in  the 
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kisses  of  Zephynis,  and  the  tears  of  Aorora 
on  the  roses,  &c/' 

^  Ton  are  a  savante  and  a  sjlph.  Madame  de 
Blot!  one  of  MarmonteFs  own  s^lphs,  and 
the  quintessence  of  roses.  Hère  is  to  jour 
health  as  a  sylph.  Madame  de  Blot  !" 

This  Gountess  had  a  litUe  canine  feiYorite  ; 
(she  never  would  hâve  it  called  a  dqg — see 
her  horror  of  cows.) 

'^  He  has  acquired  the  habit,  and  it  has 
becomo  necessary  to  his  comfort  that  he 
should  be  taken  notice  of  ;  nobody  says 
anything  good-natured  to  him  when  I  am 
out,  and  I  am  sure  it  makes  him  unhappy/' 
said  she  to  Mademoiselle  Minau  de  la  Mis- 
tringue,  her  companion  ;  "you  ought  to  speak 
to  him  constantly,  and  not  by  snatches  as 
you  do,  my  dear  young  lady  !  you  ought  to 
tell  him  some  story  or  redte  something 
rather  long,  that  would  keep  up  the  inte- 
rest  ;  such  as  some  historical  &ct — a  moral 
taie — or  a  play  for  instance  ;  will  you  read 
him  this  new  tragedy  ''  Les  Gvèbres  ou  la 
Tolérance  ?*' — ^no,  no  ;  rather  let  him  hear 
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"  La  Goguette  corriffée"  or  better  still  "  Le 
Phihsophs  sema  le  savoir^''  and  read  it  with 
expression,  to  amuse  him. — Tes  !  darling 
créature  !  and  to  console  it  for  the  absence 
of  its  mistressy  Mam'selle  de  k  Mistringue 
will  be  good  enough  to  read  it  a  five  act 
comedj  !" 

There  was,  connected  with  the  chapel  of 
the  Palais-Soyal,  a  verjtall,  fat  sacristan 
from  Franc-comte^  whom  no  one  ever  saw 
or  received,  except  on  New  Year's  Day,  as  is 
the  old  custom.  This  man  having  as  much 
as  he  could  do  to  carry  himself,  called  one 
moming,  on  the  first  of  January,  on  the 
Comtesse  de  Blot  in  her  tum,  and  sat  him- 
self  down  in  an  arm-cbair,  to  which  she  had 
had  the  affability  to  motion  him  in  silence. 

Suddenly,  he  Êincied  that  he  perceived 
some  faint  movements  of  résistance  under 

him some     opposing     undulations  ^ .  • . . 

he  introduced  his  hand  between  him^elf  and 
the  chair,  and  found  that  he  wajs  sitting  on 
a  spaniel!  The  tail  protruded,  and  the 
Abbé  began  by  prudently  twisting  it  round 
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and  then  poking  it  out  of  bight,  beneath  him  ; 
determined  to  act  effectuaUj,  he  then  raised 
himself  up  and  dropped  down  again  with  ail 
his  weight,  so  as  to  give  it  the  finishing 
stroke  !  after  that,  he  spread  ont  his  coat- 
tails  and  his  great  hands,  and  twisted  himself 
about,  manœuvring  like  a  itxnà  franc-comtois 
as  he  was,  and,  ultimatelj,  insinuating  the 
little  "canine  favorite''  into  hiscoat-pocket,  he 
went  out  and  threw  him  down  at  the  first 
convenient  spot. 

Madame  de  Blot  never  learnt  what  be- 
came  of  ber  dog  !  some  told  her  that  he 
had  been  tumed  into  a  sjlph  ;  others,  that 
he  had  been  carried  oflF  by  the  Nymphs, 
like  Hjlas.  There  was  another  version^  of 
which  my  son  was  the  author,  and  which 
Madame  de  Blot  would  feign  beUeve, 
although  it  was  the  most  ridiculous  ;  my  son 
told  her  that  it  was  the  Duc  de  Duras,  who 
had  had  the  meanness  to  hâve  the  dog  stolen, 
in  order  that  he  might  find  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  His  Majesty  the  Eing  of  Denmark,  he 
(the    Duke)   being  appointed   to    do  the 
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honors  of  the  capital,  and  point  out 
the  wonders  of  France  to  bis  adrniring  ejes. 
Madame  de  Blot  instantlj  believed  this 
story,  and  they  wished  her  to  write  to  His 
Danish  Majestj,  to  beg  her  favorite  back 
again,  or,  at  least,  to  recommend  it  to  his 
care  ;  but  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  inter- 
fered  to  prevent  such  foily.  Some  of  our 
young  friends  were  imprudent  enough  to 
Write  to  M.  de  Duras  in  Madame  de  Blot's 
name. 
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CHAPTER  T. 


Voltaire's  loye  of  the  marvellous — The  Real  IfMi 
Maak — Common  Pnctice  of  wearing  Ms^aks  in 
Trayelling — The  ProYOst  of  Paris  and  his  Notable 
Wife — "  Kill  or  CiiTe,r  or  the  Innocent  Experi- 
ment  1 — LeUreê-de-Ccichet. 


Monsieur  Voltaire  was  very  fond  of  detail- 
ing  curious  stories,  bnt  above  ail,  he  wished 
to  appear  accurately  informed  as  to  certain 
historical  facts  and  certain  state  secrets, 
which  he  always  had  from  some  high  per- 
son,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate 
tenns. 
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The  first  time  that  I  had  ever  heard  the 
''  IroQ  Mask''  mentioned^  wfts  bj  Fonteoelle, 
who  had  just  beeH  tdd  of  it  by  Voltaire  ; 
the  latter  declared  that  his  authoritj  waâ 
the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  who  (said  Yoittiire) 
had  leamt  the  whole  affaii'  from  the  Duke 
de  l^'oailleSy  his  father-in-law  ;  which  Duke 
de  NoaiUes  was  supposed  to  liave  received  it 
from  his  uncle,  the  Maréchal  de  Roquelaure, 
and  firom  his  father-in-law,  M.  Boyer  de 
Viliemoisfion,  late  Intendant  of  Provence  ! 

"  That  is  ail  uncommonly  well  a^aûged/' 
said  the  Maréchal  de  Kicbelieu»  ^'  it  is  quite 
true  that  I  hâve  heard  of  this  man  with  the 
Iron  Mask,  but  it  bas  beea  invariably  from 
Voltaire  alone^  and  never  from  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  ;  I  will  pledge  mj  word  that  the 
Dake  never  spoke  of  old  Boy6r,  his  fatber* 
in-law,  to  any  living  soûl  !" 

"  One  of  Mother  Goose's  taies  \"  said  the 
Duchesse  de  Luynes  to  the  Maréchal  de 
NoaiUes,  and  just  see  if  it  is  possible  that 
M.  de  LouYois  could  hâve  travelled  eight 
days,  post,  from  Versailles  to  the  Isle  Ste. 
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Marguerite,  witbout  its  being  known?  If 
he  had  onlj  alept  from  home  for  three 
nights,  it  woiild  hâve  been  spoken  oi  for 
six  inonths  !'' 

**  What  îs  still  better  than  that,  and  de- 
tailed  more  miracolously/'  replied  the  Maré- 
chal, *'  is,  Monsieur  de  Louvois'  speaking  to 
the  prisoner  with  bis  head  uncovered  ;  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  bave  become 
knowD,  except  tbrough  this  Minister,  or  the 
Iron  Mask  himself  ;  and  what  do  jou  think 
of  that  story  of  the  silver  plate  ?" 

**0h,  as  for  that.r  interrupted  M.  Bran- 
cas,  who  had  only  just  emerged  from  the 
jail  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  after  fourteen  months' 
imprisonment,  *^  that  is  as  great  a  pièce  of 
■  folly  as  was  ever  uttered;  for  there  is  a 
moat  round  the  ramparts,  and  a  dead  walI 
between  the  rooms  of  the  prison  and  the 
seal'^ 

"  It  is  quite  clear,"  said  the  Duchesse  de 
Damvillé.  solemnly,  "  that  the  affair  must 
be  incompréhensible,  since  it  is  a  State 
Secret/' 

"  Wonderful  secret,"'  muttered  the  Duke 
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de  la  Vallière  (who  had  been  for  a  long  time 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  within  whose 
}urisdiction  fell  lettres-de-cachet  and  state- 
prîsons.) 

"  Oh  I  no  dgubt  a  profound  secret/'  added 
M.  de  Moras,  formerly  Minister  de  la  marine, 
'*  and  one  which  will  be  strictly  preserved, 
for  it  does  not  exist/' 

This  conversation  took  place  at  my  bouse, 
before  the  Duke  de  Penthièvre,  who  was 
fuUy  convinced  thnt  Voltaire  had  invented 
the  mysterious  story,  in  order  to  pass  for  one 
of  the  best  informed  writers  of  the  day. 

AsI  promised  to  be  just  and  to  tellyou  the 
pro's  and  con's,  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  was  not 
quite  so  unfavorable  to  Voltaire,  as  that  of  the  • 
Duc  de  Penthièvre,  for  ail  that  M.  de  Mau- 
repas accused  him  of  was,  having  concocted 
a  sort  of  heroic-tragîc  poem  on  a  chapter  of 
Guzman  d'Alfarache. 

I  should  also  add,  that  the  Baron  de  Bre^ 
teuil  was  entirely  of  M.  de  Maurepas'  opinion, 
his  predecessor  in  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior. 
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Hère,  then,  are  the  slender  grounds  on 
which  Voltaire  constructed  his  romantic 
story. 

Charles  de  Gonzague,  Duke  of  Mantua 
and  Montferrat,  was  inarried  to  an  Arch- 
Dttchess  of  Âastria,  the  bitter  enemj  of 
France  ;  and  his  private  secretary,  or  prin- 
cipal confidant,  was  a  Piedmontese,  who 
called  himself  the  Comte  Mattioli.  This 
bosom-iriend  of  the  Prince  had  an  insatiable 
talent  for  intrigue  ;  and  the  impunity  with 
which  be  bad  exercised  it,  had  so  whetted 
his  appetite  and  corrupted  his  views,  that 
he  actuallj  had  the  assurance  to  stop  and 
rob  a  Courier,  charged  with  dispatcbes  from 
the  King  of  France  to  the  Duc  de  Créquy, 
his  Ambassador  at  Rome.  Pope  Alexander 
was  at  death's  door  ;  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  conclave  being  shortly  assembled  ; 
France  bad  her  créatures  to  protect,  her  an- 
tagonists  to  outwit,  and  her  instructions  to 
transmit  to  M.  de  Créquy  ;  imagine  the 
rage  of  Louis  XV  ! 

Tbis  Mattioli  fir^  commenced  trand^ting 
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the  dispatches  which  he  had  purloined  ;  after- 
wards,  he  began  a  mercenary  calculation 
consistent  with  his  vénal  nature,  and  the 
slender  position  which  he  felt  he  held  at 
Court,  depending  solely  on  the  favor  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  the  raost  tyrannîcal  and 
the  most  capricious,  the  most  avaricious,  and 
the  most  pernicious  of  ail  the  petty  Italian 
Princes. 

Count  Mattioli  presented  himself  with  an 
air  of  great  -mystery  to  the  Chevalier  Turgot, 
Gh(wgé-d! Affaires  of  France  to  Modena,  vrith 
whom  Mattioli  had  appointed  a  meeting,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Ducal  States,  in  order 
that  he  might  set  on  foot  his  negotiations. 

The  Chevalier  advised  the  Count  to  bid  a 
final  adieu  to  the  Court  of  Mantua,  and  to 
go  and  deposit  the  dispatch  (detained  hy 
order  of  the  Duke,  as  the  Piedmontese 
assured  him)  in  the  hands  of  the  Intendant 
of  Grenoble,  M.  de  la  Moignon,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  reward  the  bearer  hand- 
somely,  as  soon  as  he  was  authorised  to  do 
30  l)y  the  King,  his  master. 
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Mattioli's  future  fortune  would  be  made^ 
splendidlj  aud  firmlj  based  on  Ihe  sum  of 
money  of  which  he  had  corne  in  quest^  at 
the  hands  of  M.  Turgot,  in  rémunération  of 
the  service  which  he  purposed  rendering  to 
His  Most  Christian  Majestj.  He  was  to 
carrj  off  with  him  ail  the  translations  which 
might  hâve  been  made,  as  well  as  the  French 
originals  ;  in  short,  I  know  not  ail  that  the 
Chevalier  Turgot  said  to  Mattioli,  but  the 
resuit  was,  that  the  latter  fled  precipitately 
from  Mantua,  aud  went  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion near  the  picket  stationed  close  to  Mont 
AJélian,  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and 
cavoy. 

It  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
fieurS'de-lySy  be  it  understood,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  the  Intendant  of  Dauphiny  from 
having  him  arrested  by  his  mounted  patrols, 
together  with  the  dispatches  from  Versailles, 
and  the  translations,  which  he  had  wished  to 
deliver  for  ransom. 

M.  de  Lamoignon  detained  him  until  the 
return  of  his  courier.     They  had  received 
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direct  information  from  Monsieur  Turgot, 
tbat  it  waa  he,  Mattioli,  who  was  to  be  con- 
sidered  the  author  of,  and  the  principal 
agent  in,  this  insolent  attempt  ;  and  you 
may  imagine  that  an  act  of  insolence  was 
an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
King! 

But  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in 
such  a  character  t  or  what  security  could 
there  be  in  obtaining  or  paying  him  ?  who 
could  restrain  or  prevent  his  going  and 
making  a  traffic  of  the  many  secrets  relating 
to  French  affairs,  of  which  he  was  the  depo- 
sitory,  and  which  must  remain  in  his  pos- 
session until  death  1 

I  heard  M.  de  Maurepas  say,  that  many 
members  of  the  sacré-^oliège,  and  the  prime 
minister  of  a  foreign  court,  would  be  found 
oompromised  by  this  correspondence  being  re- 
vealed.  M.  Golbert  was  of  opinion,  that 
Mattioli  should  be  hanged  ;  but  M.  de  Fom- 
pone  recommended  a  more  gentle  treatment 
towards  the  culprit,  and  declared  his  anxiety 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the 

TOL.    II.  0 
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Duke  of  Savoy,  which,  in  his  capacitj  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  had  every 
reasoQ  to  insist  upon.  Any  open  and 
arowed  violation  of  this  Prince's  territory 
would,  undoubtedly,  hâve  produced  a  most 
impolitic  irritation,  especially  as  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles was  modération. 

M.  de  Lamoignon  had  the  snbject  of  this 
story  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  the  Isle  of 
Ste.  Marguerite,  a  convenient  locality,  inas- 
much  as  it  was  not  too  far  distant  from  Gre-* 
noble,  and  yet  far  enough  from  the  frontiers 
of  Savoy  and  the  authorities  of  Ghambéry, 
who  did  not  dare  say  anything,  on  aocoant 
of  the  négligence  of  their  agents  on  the 
frontiers. 

It  is  possible,  indeed  it  is  very  likely, 
that  on  his  way  from  the  frontier  to  prison, 
they  may  hâve  obliged  C!ottnt  Mattioli  to 
wear  a  mask,  as  he  might  bave  been  re- 
cognised  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  who 
are  always  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
both  Piedmontese  and  Savoyards^  in  one  or 
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two  provinces  tdtra  Rhodanum.  In  fact,  it 
was  custoniarj  in  tbose  days  to  mask  State* 
prisoners,  and  they  were  generally  con- 
veyed  on  horseback,  on  account  of  certain 
local  difficulties.  On,e  of  mj  uncles  once 
met  M.  Fouquet,  wearing  a  black  velvet 
mask,  and  mountedon  a  mule,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Gévennes  ;  and  it  was  only  on  hisretum 
to  Paris,  that  mj  uncle  learnt  who  the  State- 
prisoner  was,  whom  he  had  passed  on  the 
road. 

My  Aunt  de  Breteuil  was  one  day  in  a 
litter  with  a  little  boy,  her  god-son,  who  was 
frightened  at  everything,  for  which  reason, 
his  godmother  was  conveying  him  to  Picardy, 
to  the  Jesuits,  with  as  nmch  précaution  as 
if  he  had  been  an  invalid  lady. 

This  little  fellow  had  held  masks  in  espe- 
cial  dread,  and  my  aunt  had  the  great  kind- 
ness  not  to  put  on  hers,  from  feelings  of 
compassion,  She  was  very  tond  of  the 
poor  child,  for  he  was  infirm  and  sickly,  and 
nobody  noticed  him  much. 

My  Aunt  was  foUowed  by  a  couj^le  of 
G  3 
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lackejs  on  horseback.  In  the  course  of  the 
journej  they  fonnd  the  high-road  stopped  np 
by  a  post-chaise  snrrounded  bj  cavaliers  de 
maréchaussée,  in  which  was  seated,  a  man 
niasked 

''  Madame  de  Bretenil  !  Madame  de  Bre^ 
teuil  r  ezclaimed  the  prisoner,  *^  will  you  not 
hâve  the  charitj  to  allow  mj  wife  to  be  in- 
formed)  that  I  baye  been  airested  at  her 
father's  honse,  and  that  they  are  taking  me 
to  the  Château  of  Ham  ?  Tou  will  do  me  a 
great  service,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse 
me  this  consolation  T 

*'  Do  you  see  anything.  improper  in  this 
request  V'  said  my  aunt  addressing  the  com- 
mander of  the  escort,  ''and  would  you  tell 
me  the  gentleman's  name  f  ' 

The  Brigadier  replied,  that  that  was  im- 
possible, but  that  he  did  not  wish,  nor  could 
he  prevent  the  prisoner  from  telling  his 
name  on  the  highway,  while  his  carnage  was 
being  repaired;  that  his  orders  were  to 
make  him  wear  a  mask,  but  not  to  gag  him; 
in  short,  the  state-prisoner  with  the  mask 
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was  the  famous  Count  de  Boucj  (La  Roche- 
foucault),  and  mj  aunt's  god-son,  who  had 
such  a  dread  of  masks,  became — guess  who  ? 
— the  husband  of  m  j  cousin  Emilie,  whose 
mother  and  godmother  were  two  madcaps, 
of  whom  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  was*guardian- 
fiubstitute. 

But  to  finish  with  the  prisoner  Mattioli, 
who  died  in  the  Baâtile,  in  1703,  and 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  registers  of 
St.  Paul,  bearing  date  the  20th  November; 
h^re  are  several  contradictions,  which  enia- 
nated  from  the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  and 
when  you  shall  hâve  read  ^*  Le  Siècle  de 
Louis  XIYy^  you  \vdll  see  that  each  of 
thèse  contradictions  has  référence  to  some 
assertion  of  Voltaire's. 

It  is  not  trae,  that  the  prisoner  in  question 
ever  wore  an  vron  mask  ;  a  mask  of  the 
colour  of  iron  was  the  utmost  he  ought  to 
faave  said. 

It  is  not  true  that  he  was  conveyed, 
first  of  ali,  to  the  Château  of  Pignerol,  of 
which  M.  de  3t.  Mars  was  governor,  or  that 
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this  was  in  1662  ;  for  this  officer  was  not 
put  in  command  of  this  fortress  till  1664»  as 
M.  de  Maurepas  bas  certified  in  the  archives 
of  his  department.  It  is  not  true,  that  M. 
de  Louvois  was  ever  away  long  enough  from 
Versailles  to  enable  him  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Isle  of  Ste.  Marguerite  ;  and  this  minister 
of  Louis  XIY  was  not  in  a  position  to  absent 
himself,  nor  to  travel  incog:;ito. 

Voltaire  started  by  saying,  that  his  Iron 
Mask  had  written  something  or  other  on  a 
very  fine  shirt,  which  he  had  thrown  out  %f 
the  window  of  his  room,  and  that  a  fisher- 
man  had  found  it  floating  on  the  sea.  He 
was  reminded  that  the  prisoners'  rooms  do 
not  open  towards  the  sea-shore,  and  that  this 
very  fine  shirt  would  bave  fallen  within  the 
inner  court  of  the  Fort,  inasmuch  as  the 
outside  wall  is  forty  paces  from  the  Tour- 
Magne  ;  it  was  to  avoid  this  diffîculty,  that 
M.  de  Voltaire  metamorphosed  the  shirt  into 
a  silver  plate  ! 

The  Baron  de  Breteuil>  a  minister  of  the 
présent  day,  adds  to  ail  this,   that  there 
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eiEists  m  the  archivas  of  the  Bastile  a  letter 
from  M.  de  Barbesieux,  a  minister  of  Louis 
XIV,  addressed  to  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  gover- 
Bor  of  that  fortress,  and  dated  the  19th 
December,  1697,  in  which  is  the  foUowing  ; 
"  without  relaxing  aught  in  the  care  of  your 
*'old  prisoner,  and  without  holding  any  com- 
"  munication  with  whomsoever,  as  to  what 
"  crime  he  may  hâve  çommitted,  still  you  may 
^  afford  him  any  indulgence  that  the  King's 
'•service  will  admit  of,  kc^  which  proves 
beyond  doubt,  that  there  was  aomething  that 
M.  de  Saint  Mars'  prisoner  had  done,  and 
this  makes  another  assertion  of  Yoltaire's 
fall  to  the  ground,  about  an  answer  which 
he  makes  Louis  XY  to  hâve  given  to  one 
of  his  valets-de-chambre.  People  of  the 
highest  considération  and  the  best  informed 
of  my  time,  hâve  always  thought  that  this 
famous  story  never  had  any  further  founda- 
tion,  than  the  capture  and  captivity  of  the 
Fiedmontese  Mattioli.  AU  the  détails 
which  Voltaire  tas  given,  are  manifestly  and 
ridiculously  fictitious,     I  think  I  may   as- 
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sare  jon,  that  that  is  ail  the  tmûi  of  THE 
mas  MASK. 


Madame  de  Boulainvilliers,  the  wife  of  the 
ProYost  of  Paris,  is,  as  everj  one  knows,  a 
most  charitable  and  angelic  person.  She 
usuallj  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
in  her  beautifiil  château  at  Passy,  whither 
her  husband  goes  to  sup  eyeij  evening  and 
returns  to  Paris  at  fiye  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing  for  his  audience  at  the  Ghâtelet. 

I  alwajs  wonder  how  respectable  people 
can  be  found  to  take  such  judicial  duties 
upon  themselves  for  the  sum  of  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  six  Uvrea-toumais  a  year  !  but  I 
thank  mj  stars  when  they  are  such  as  Mon- 
sieur Bernard  de  Boulainvilliers,  Comte  de 
Goubert,  and  the  Marquis  de  Passj-sur- 
Seine  to  fiU  the  office,  with  their  hundred 
and  sixtj  thousand  ecus  of  their  own,  and 
with  honour  to  spare  !  (The  former  we 
used  to  call  kpetit  Bernard). 

As  he  was  leaving  Passy-sur-Seine   one 
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fine  moraing,  he  heard  repeated  cries  of 
pain  ûisuing  from  a  house  in  tbe  Rue  de  la 
Basse,  a  mean  and  dilapidated  tenement. 
He  got  off  his  horse  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  but  as  they  did  not  open  it, 
and  lie  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Paris,  he 
wrote  a  few  words  with  a  pencil  on  a  little 
pièce  of  paper  and  despatched  it  to  his  wife  ; 
the  messenger  could  not  inform  Mme.  de 
Boulainvillier's  maids  what  was  the  matter, 
but  they  were  desired  by  her  husband  to 
wake  her  immediately.  Mme,  de  Boulain- 
villiers  dressed  herself  in  great  haste,  and 
sent  to  rouse  her  domestlc  médical  attendant, 
an  old  and  faithful  servant  who  always  ac- 
companied  her  in  her  visits  of  charity,  and 
they  set  off  for  thîs  house,  which  was  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Château  de  Passy, 
but  the  door  obstinately  resisted  further 
progress  ;  on  approaching  a  window  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  shutters  of  which  were 
closed  as  were  the  door  and  ail  apertures 
on  the  side  of  the  Rue  Basse,  they  heard  at 
intervais  the  groans  of  a  person  in  pain, 
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suppressed  sobs,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
verj  shrill  crj  ;  but  beyond  that  they 
heard  nothing  moving,  nor  any  sort  of  noise 
in  any  other  part  of  the  house.  . 

In  the  mean  time  M.  de  Boulainvilliers  had 
arrived  at  the  Roque  des  Sons  Sommes  and 
in  passing  before  the  doorway  of  the  con- 
vent  he  perceived  two  persons  dressed  in  a 
very  strange  way,  who  were  endeavouring 
to  conceal  themselves  behind  some  building 
rubbish.  ''  Monseigneur  ?"  "  Hold  your 
tongue,''  replied  he  to  his  groom,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  on  arriving  at  the  barrière 
de  Ghaillot  was  to  send  a  dozen  custom- 
house  agents  to  arrest  the  two  men,  whose 
dress  had  aroused  his  suspicions,  They 
oflFered  no  résistance  (which  indeed  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  do)  for  one  of  them 
was  clad  merely  in  a  night-shirt  tied  with 
bows  of  pink  ribbon,  and  the  other,  who 
appeared  older  and  less  timid,  had  on  a 
dressing  gown  of  brocade,  the  which  was 
spotted  with  blood  on  the  right  side,  and 
particularly  on  the  right  sleeve.     They  made 
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him  opeD  his  hands,  which  he  tried  to  keep 
closed,  and  the  Provost  at  once  obsenred 
that  his  right  hand  was  deeplj  stained 
with  blood,  and  his  naiLs  eyen  encrusted 
with  it. 

It  was  probable  that  thèse  two  culprits 
ffîight  hâve  run  out  of  the  house  from 
whence  issued  the  cries  which  had  struck 
M.  de  Boulainvilliers,  and  that  when  they 
heard  the  knocking  at  the  door  thej  âed 
through  the  garden  which  led  to  the  quay 
of  the  Seine.  However  that  might  be, 
everj  thing  confirmed  the  supposition  that 
they  were  watching  an  opportunity  for 
stealing  past  the  barrier  and  so  attain  some 
conveyance  which  might  carry  them  to  a 
hiding  place  in  the  obscure  quarters  of 
Paris  ;  but  our  early  and  very  careful  ma- 
gistrate  disappointed  them  in  that,  and  de- 
tained  them  at  the  Gustom-house  until  he 
should  send  some  of  the  Provost's  officers  to 
bring  them  to  his  Hôtel  in  the  Rue  Bergère^ 
there  to  undergo  a  strict  examination  before 
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thej  weré  sent  to  prison,  if  it  were  nece^ 
saiy. 

Tou  rnust  not  cnippose  that  the  magis- 
trates  in  tiiose  dajs  could  apprehend  and 
imprison  people  without  sufficient  grounds  ; 
excepting  in  cases  of  Lettres  de  cachet,  or 
of  being  caught  in  the  act  bj  the  Poliqe, 
every  one  might  feel  peifectlj  œrtain  of 
resting  in  hid  own  bed. 

How  shall  Itell  of  the  astonishing  and 
revolting  spectacle  which  Madame  de  Boulain^ 
villiers  enconntered,  wheh  aoting  upon  the 
advice  of  her  baili£^  Ae  determined  to  gain 
entry  to  the  room  bj  breaking  open  the 
door  %   She  beheld  a  woman  bound  upon  a 
catpenter's  bench  ;    one    of  her  l^s  was 
flajed  alive,  and  her  blood  had  deluged  the 
floor  of  the  room! — on  the  ground  lay  a 
snrgeon's  scalpel  and  pincers»  and  I  knownot 
what  other  instruments  steeped  in  blood... 
In  a  room  on  the  second  âoor  they  found  a 
bed  unmade,  a  man's  embroidered  clothes,  a 
sword,  perfiunes,  a  pot  of  rouge,  and  last  not 
least ,  a  small  portfolio  containing  a  letter 
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addreased  to  ''  The  Combe  de  Sade,  poste 
reriante  à  Paris.'' — It  bore  the  post  mark 
of  Marseilles  and  c<uitained  a  horrible  ac- 
couût  of  the  discovery  of  two  bodies  which 

thej  had  fished  out  of  a  pond The 

wretched  woman  had  fainted  away  from 
anguish,  and  mental  safferings  ;  Madame  de 
Boulainvilliers  had  her  wounds  dressed,  and 
herself  assisted  in  adjusting  the  skin  on  her 
leg,  with  wonderful  strength  of  mind.  At 
last  when  her  sensés  had  returned  and  the 
hemorrhage  was  stopped  ;  the  foUowing  is 
the  substance  of  the  déposition  which  she 
made,  and  which  the  bailiflF  wrote  at  her 
dictation. 

A  man  between  thirty-four  and  thirty- 
six  years  of  âge,  tall,  rather  stout,  and  ail 
his  features  perfectly  regular,  with  a  very 
red  face,  deep  blue  eyes  and  an  insidious 
soft  expression,  came  and  hired  this  house 
of  which  she  was  the  porteras  wife.  He  paid 
two  quarters  in  advance,  he  would  not  allow 
the  necessary  repairs  to  be  completed,  and 
he  would  not  tell  his  uame*     He  sometimes 
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came  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
others,  but  generallj  he  let  himself  in  with 
a  pass-kej  without  any  noise»  he  never 
would  enter  the  Porteras  Lôdge,  nor  would 
he  allow  of  his  coming  ont,  bat  alwajs 
tumed  the  key  upon  him,  and  shut  him  in 
until  he  went  awaj  again. 

•  3|(  «  #  • 

"  it  would  only  be,"'  he  said 
pursing  up  his  mouth  and  smiling  with  his 
tiger-like  eyes,  ''  a  slight  incision  to  test 
the  effect  of  a  wonderful  ointment — it  would 
not  be  perceptible  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 
and  she  would  gain  ten  louis,  so  the  wretched 
woman  suffered  herself  to  be  tied  to  the 
bench"  ^  *  * 


When  she  understood  that  they  were 
talking  of  flaying  her  alive,  she  gave  a  start 
which  removed  the  cloth  they  had  placed  to 
gag  her  ;  she  then  began  to  shriek  violently, 
and  Providence  so  ordered  that  at  that  very 
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instant  M.  de  Boulainvilliers  should  pass  by 
the  house.     * 

To  eut  short  this  horrible  story,  I  must 
tell  you  that  this  unfortunate  woman  whom 
they  had  carried  to  the  Château  de  Passy, 
died  the  evening  of  the  same  day  of  lock- 
jaw,  according  to  the  Doctors,  for  they  could 
not  discover  any  traces  of  poison  in  her 
body.  She  had  neither  time  nor  strength 
to  enable  her  to  sign  her  déposition,  of 
which  the  bailiff  of  the  Marquisite  of  Passy, 
who  had  T^ritten  it,  and  the  Marquise  de 
Passy  who  had  heard  her  make  it,  were  the 
only  witnesses,  and  thereupon  arose  a  strange 
complexity  as  to  the  drawing  up  of  the 
prosecution,  for  the  exercise  of  the  Seigno- 
rial  jurisdictions  was  encumbered  by  a  mul- 
titude of  requirements  of  récent  date,  and 
the  Provost  of  Paris,  (who  always  kept  a 
strict  and  jealous  watch  over  the  justices  o£ 
the  dependences  of  the  Louvre)  did  not 
choose  that  it  should  be  in  their  power  to 
say  that  he  was  less  severje  on  a  déposition 
subscribed  by  his  feudal  officer,  and  in  a 
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case  which  came  under  his  own  personal 
knowledge. 

The  Comte  de  Sade  demarred  to  the  in- 
dictment,  on  the  plea  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  the  prosecution,  he  having  acted, 
as  he  had  the  impudence  to  assert,  with  the 
cx)ncarrence  of  the  deceased,  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  experiment  of  a 
balsam  which  was  to  heal  wounds  with  a 
touch,  and  would  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  armies  of  the  Ring  of  France, 
and  to  the  human  race  in  gênerai. 

The  judges  listened  to  the  case  with  hor-' 
ror,  but  their  respect  for  the  letter  of  the 
law  upset  it,  and  the  Comte  de  Sade  had  to 
thank  the  impartiality  and  probity  of  M. 
de  Boulainvilliers  that  he  was  not  hanged. 
The  King's  prérogative  was  untouched,  as  it 
was  right  and  proper  that  it  should  be,  and 
this  abominable  man  was  conÛDed  for  life 
with  the  brothers  of  Saint-Lazare  by.  lettre- 
de-cachet,  and  wonderful  to  relate,  that  did 
not  give  any  displeasure  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Encyclopœdia,  who  would  fain  deny 
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the  right  of  the  Eing  to  impnson  bad  cha- 
racters,  and  criminaLs  cunning  enough  to 
évade  the  law. 

I  defy  them  to  mention  one  solitarj  in- 
stance of  abuse  in  the  lettres-de-cachet,  ex- 
cept  it  be  in  the  case  of  that  banker  of 
Bourdeaux  whom  Madame  de  Langeac  had 
a  spite  against  ;  and  what  was  the  consé- 
quence 1  Madame  de  Langeac  was  ban- 
ished  by  lettre-^cachet  to  Sainli-Etienne- 
en-Forez. 

To  whom  then  and  for  whom  would  Vol- 
taire and  Monsieur  Diderot  address  their 
protests  against  lettres-de-cachet  ?  To  cut- 
throats  and  swindlers  apparently  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  romance  of  Kfe — An  invitation — M.  Tiercelet  de 
la  Barotte— Heraldic  notions — An  amiable  cha- 
noinesêe — The  intended  victim — ^A  zealons  friend- 
in-need — Les  suisses — ^Awful  moments — The  Arch- 
bishop — A  row — All's  well — ^Another  invitation. 


A  FEW  years  previous  to  the  time  at  which 
I  am  now  writing,  an  event  took  place  which 
presented  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  its 
progress,  but  its  dènowmerU  appeared  de- 
lightfully  romantic,  and  as  I  was  carrying 
on  a  very  close  conrespondence  with  the 
Marquise  de  Louvois  during  her  vice-royalty 
at  Navarre  I  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  her 
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in  the  form  of  a  novel,  in  which  I  left 
blanks  for  ail  the  names,  that  I  might  call 
her  ingenuitj  into  exercise,  and  perhaps 
also,  trj  mj  ability  in  drawing  likenesses. 

Madame  de  Louvois  recognized  everyone, 
and  replied  by  sending  us  a  charming  play 
on  the  identical  subject  with  every  name 
correctly  given,  which  was  the  cause  of 
endless  compliments  to  us  buth.  As  the 
little  composition  has  the  semblance  only 
of  a  romance,  and  as  ail  the  détails  are  per- 
fectly  true,  I  hâve  determined  on  introdac- 
ing  it  hère,  such  as  it  is,  without  connection, 
to  spare  me  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of 
description.  What  encourages  me  to  pré- 
sent it  in  its  original  shape  of  short  dialogues 
after  the  English  fashion  is,  that  my  charàc- 
ters  were  supposed  to  speak  exactly  as  the 
onginals  would  hâve  done  ;  however,  hère 
is  the  original  novel,  which  I  had  entitled 
"Thb  Two   Bei*ativbb;    or,    thk    Double 

LînTATIOlf/' 

'  Your  çompany  is  roquested  at 
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'  the  înaugaration,  investiture,  and  religions 
'  profession  of  the  Yery  Mighty  Damoisd 
'  Mademoiselle  ffmriette-Jacqueline-Olympe 

*  Anaataaie'de'Leiwncaur'de'Hérouwcd-de- 
'  Baudricourt.  The  ceremonj  will  take 
'  place  on  Saturday  the  Fourteenth  of 
'  March,  in  the  Chnrch  of  the  Royal  Abbejr 
'  of  Panthemont,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris. 

*  The  profession  will  be  received  bj  the 
'  most  illustrions  and  verj  révérend  Seigneur, 
'  Monseigneur  Christophe-Henry  de  Beau- 
'  mont  de  Repayre,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
'  Duke  of  St.  Gloud  and  Peer  of  France  ; 
'  Prelate-Gommander  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
'  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 

'  Monseigneur  Pie*Sinibald-Andrè-Doria  of 

*  the  Princes  of  Melpha  and  Golombranon,  a 
^  noble  Genoese,  Archbishop  of  Amathonta, 
'  inpartibw  infideiivm,  and  apostolic  nuncio 

*  to  the  Court  of  France,  will  give  the  scûut 
'  and  the  papal  bénédiction,  and  grant  ple- 

*  nary  indulgence. 

*  The  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  Messire 
Fronpois-Joachim  -  Gabriel-  A  rchcmffe     de 
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'  Pierres  de  Bemisy  Canon  and  Counts  of 
^  Lj/ons,  Grand  Chambellan  of  *the  archi- 
'  primatial  basilisk  of  St.  John,  and  first  of 
'  the  fortj  of  the  Académie  Française. 

VENI,  CREATOR  OPTIME. 


"  Well,  I  do  not  care  what  other  people 
might  say,  but  this  note  is  just  as  it  shonld 
be! — quite  the  thing!  The  Countess  be- 
longs  to  a  superior  order  of  beings,  one  of 
the  good  old  times  ;  pedigrees  and  heraldrj 
are  the  onlj  things  which  seem  worthy  of 
her  attention,  and  one  might  call  her  life  a 
continuation  of  her  ancestors^  ;  she  talks  of 
nothingbut  crests,  and  dreams  of  sinopes, 
gules  and  vairs  ;  she  is  quite  aware  of  the 
valu^of  a  rebatement,  and  the  meaning  of 
a  pale  ;  she  is  a  wonderful  woman  ! — " 

"  Hère  then,  are  the  seventy  four  invita- 
tations  for  Versailles,"  said  a  little  gentleman 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  to  a  tall  man  in 
livery  laced  à  la  Burgogne.     (He  was,  evi- 
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dently,  the  lackey-in-chîef  of  the  hoùse.) 
"Hère  are  three  hundred  and  ninety  for  our 
own  quarter  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ; 
abouttwenty  for  the  quartier  des  Capucines, 
from  the  place  Vendôme  to  the  outsîde  of 
the  Porte  St.  Honore  inclusive,  and  five  or 
six  for  the  Marais.  (Madame  says  it  is  bad 
policy  to  show  any  neglect  to  parliamentary 
people.)  You  will  send  off  a  man  on  horse- 
back,  express,  to  convey  this  note  to  the 
Comte  de  Mercy,  the  Impérial  Ambassador." 

Monsieur  Tiercelet  de  la  Barotte,  secre- 
tary  and  steward  to  the  Comtesse  de  Ru- 
pelmonde  et  Warangest,  had  placed  on  pne 
side,  eight  invitations  in  manuscript,  not 
printed  as  the  others  were. 

"  Thèse  are  our  notes  for  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  the  blood-royal,^'  said  he  to 
hiraself,  eyeing  his  fine  mongrel  writing  with 
inward  satisfaction.  He  had  been  particular 
not  to  sprinkle  them  with  sand  or  powder, 
for  fear  of  endangering  their  Serene  High- 
ness's  eyes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  a  point 
of  étiquette,  originâted  by  the  Marquis  de 
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Villeroy,  who  ivas  always  afraid  that  the. 
King  would  be  poisoned  by  some  pétition. 

Monsieur  Tiercelet  then  betook  himself 
to  a  large  ;seal  parted  by  two  bars  and  couped 
in  three,  which  made  a  fine  quartering  of 
eight  alliances,  and  eight  achievements, 
without  counting  the  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence. 

It  was  a  handsome,  spinster's  seal,  (a  loz-  ' 
enge)  with  chapitrai  décoration  and  the 
Rapelmonde  motto,  quy-qu'en-grogke  ?  He 
carefuily  sealed  the  princely  invitations 
with  black  wax,  as  enjoined  in  ail  cases  of 
votive  cérémonies,  signifying  thereby,  that  ail 
persons  who  dévote  themselves  to  the  religi- 
ons profession,  are  under  an  obligation  to 
wear  black,  ipse  facto.  This  opération  was 
also  performed  entirely  to  Monsieur  Tierce- 
lets Personal  satisfaction,  except  that,  per- 
haps,  the  cross  of  the  Chanoinesse  in  one  of 
the  impressions,  was  not  quite  as  clear  as 
it  might  hâve  been,  and  the  motto  was 
rather  imperfect. 

"Now  then,  La  Barotte  ! — ^now  then  ! — do 
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hurry  yourself,  if  you  can  1''  were  the  words 
uttered  in  the  masculine  tones  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Rupelmonde's  voice,  as  this 
personage  entered  the  private  sitting-room, 
ivhere  her  secretary  was  at  work.  "  What 
hâve  you  been  doing  hère  ^  she  continued, 
with  much  bittemess  and  exceeding  irrita- 
tion.— "What  hâve  you  been  thinking  of  ? 
*  hâve  you  just  dropped  down  from  the  clouds  ? 
h  it  possible,  M'sieur  d'ia  Barotte,  that,  after 
having  been  in  my  service  so  long  a  time, 
you  should  not  hâve  leamt  better  than  to  do 
sach  a  foolish  thingî — ^allow  me  to  tell 
you— ^' 

''Madame,  really  I  hâve  not  the  least 
idea  what — " 

"  Why,  sir,  you  are  going  to  put  black 
seaLs  on  the  letters  to  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  when  the  Court  is  not  in  mourning  ! 
You  wish  to  hâve  me  thought  a  fool,  and 
become  the  by-word  of  both  court  and  townl 
— TLere  1 — I  commit  to  the  fiâmes  the 
letters  you  hâve  sealed  with  black  ! — black 
seals  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  not  in 
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mourning  ! — ^I  should  most  likely  hav6  had 
a  daDgerous  illness  in  conséquence,  and  a 
prettj  position  I  should  bave  been  in,  had 
I  not  been  inspired  to  corne  and  see  where 
you  were  V' 

Monsieur  Tiercelet  set  to  work  again,  look- 
ing  quite  resigned  and  repentant,  because 
Madame  la  Comtesse  Brigitte  de  Rupelmonde 
was  a  tall  ladj,  between  fortj  and  sixty 
years  of  âge,  tolerably  stout,  exigeante 
haughty,  rather  violent,  and  wonderfuUy 
impatient,  (with  her  servants.)  Her  voice 
was  masculine,  her  skin  the  colour  of  bistre, 
and  her  eyes  green  ;  she  was  bountifully 
supplied  with  a  pair  of  extensive  eyebrows, 
and  added  to  ail  this,  she  was  coadjutrix 
of  the  very  noble  and  distinguished  chapter 
ot  Sainte- Aldegonde  de  Mauberge,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Princess  Marie  de  Beauvau, 
who  was  justly  considered  the  youngest  and 
most  agreeable  Âbbess  of  the  canonical 
world, 

The  Comtesse  Brigitte  then,  was  Ghanoi- 
nesse  of  Mauberge,  and  on  the  strength  of 

VOL.   II.  H 
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this,  she  wore  an  ermine  barder  tù  her  dress, 
a  eorset  cloeed  like  tbose  of  the  ûivorites  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  over  ail,  a  beantiful 
ribban  of  tbe  same  dimensions,  and  the  same 
blue,  as  that  of  a  Enight  of  the  holt  ghost. 
Moreover,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  state 
that  she  was  the  aunt  and  guardian  of 
Madeitooiselle  Henriette  de  Lê&onconr,  "vdio, 
on  Satnrdaj,  the  fourteenth  of  March,  was 
to  taïe  the  vows  of  absolute  obédience, 
claustral  sechision,  aod  perpétuai  chastâty, 
at  the  Abbey  of  Fanthemont. 

''One  would  hâve  supposed,  that  you 
might  hâve  received  and  kept  her  mûi  you, 
in  yonr  chapter/'  said  the  Présidente 
Hocquart,  insidionsly  and  maliciously. 

(Observe,  that  tiiis  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
thîrteenth  of  March  at  the  Hôtel  de  Beau- 
van.) 

"  Madame,  she  has  unfortunately  two 
quartertngs  of  law  on  her  mother's  side/' 
was  the  tart  reply  of  the  coadjutrix  ;  *'  her 
nobility  no  longer  belongs  to  the  chapter, 
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and  taoreover  she  is  too  giddy  and  romantic 
for  me  to  take  charge  of  bar/' 

("  That  is  to  say,"  was  the  charitable  re- 
fiection  of  the  Présidente,  "  she  is  too  young 
and  too  pretty  for  you  to  suffer  her  to  re- 
main near  you.*) 

The  Marquise  de  Soufflera  upon  this  im- 
mediately  observed,  in  her  oflF-hand  thought- 
leas  nanner,  that  it  was  really  quite  com- 
ttitting  a  murder,  and  that  she  ought  to 
many  her  nièce  to  her  cousin  the  little 
de  Gtmdrecourt.  Madame  de  Rupelmonde 
made  no  reply  ;  it  was  affirmed  that  she 
blushed,  but  it  was  difficult  to  detect  it  ; 
they  might  as  well  say  that  they  had  seen  a 
brick  OT  a  pièce  of  crockery  blush,  or  if  you 
witt,  a  coach  wheel  under  its  thick  coat  of 
vermilion  ! 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room,  Mme. 

de  Craon  took  upon  herself  to  say,  in  an 

under  tone  evincing  some  vexation,  "  I  fear 

that  the  Coadjutrix  is  a  bad   woman  ! — * 

"  Sister  !  she  has  always  passed  for  a  devil 

incarnate,*  answered  the  Maréchal  de  Beau- 
H  3 
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vau  :  whereupon  the  Princesse  de  Craon, 
enoonraged  by  this  reply  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  undertook  to  justify  the  remark  she 
had  just  made,  by  the  foUowing  détails — 

She  said  that  two  days  previously,  she 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mlle,  de  Lènoncour 
at  the  grating  of  the  Gonvent  Parlour,  and 
after  a  silence  of  some  moments»  occupied 
in  looking  at  one  another  sadly,  the  pretty 
novice  said  in  accents  of  despair,  that  she 
hoped  that  Heaven  would  one  day  bestow 
upon  her  the  power  of  being  able  to  for- 
give  her  cousin  for  ail  the  sorrows  she  had 
heaped  upon  her  for  the  last  six  months  1 
"  Dear  me  !  What  is  this  ?  What  sort  of 
sorrows»  mon  enfant  f  I  thought  from  what 
your  aunt  told  us,  that  your  vocation  was 
entirely  your  own  choice  V* 

"  He  is  married,"  she  replied,  half  choked 
with  her  sobs. 

"  Married  î     I  was  not  aware  of  it  ma 
coûte  belle  are  you  quite  sure  of  it  V^ 

"  Alas  1  it  is  perfectly  true,  Madame  1  my 
aiint  de  Rupelmonde  told  me  so  herself/' 

"  He  married  !   the  Viscount  Y*  sudden^ 
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exclaimed  the  GhevalieT  de  Ghastellux  ;  ii 
he  is  married,  it  is  eîther  in  desperation  or 
madness  !  Oh  !  the  wicked  Rupelmonde,  the 
jealous  and  vindictive  furj  !  Let  her  do  her 
woTst»  she  will  never  triumph  over  the  feel- 
ings  of  exécration  which  are  in  store  for  her  !'' 

**  Eh^  mon  bon  Dieu  r  said  la  Maré- 
chal de  Mirepoix,  "  who  would  suppose  that 
the  Gountess  could  be  guiltj  of  such  a  foUj 
at  her  âge,  and  towards  the  Yiscount  too, 
who  is  joung  enough  to  be  her  grandson  !... 
I  should  rather  think  that  she  has  devised 
the  infamous  plot,  to  obtain  the  inheritance 
of  this  poor  Henriette,  who  is  her  ward  and 
nieccy  and  who  has  at  least  sixteen  hundred 
ècus  a  year  !" 

'^  What  an  abominable  shame  P  was  the 
gênerai  exclamation,  **  How  degrading  for  a 
person  of  her  rank  !  what  an  infamous  pro- 
ceeding  for  a  relation,  but  especiallj  wicked 
for  a  Ghanoinesse,  a  religieuse  !" 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  Madame  de  Goislin, 
<<  there  are  no  people  who  give  themselves 
such  impertinent  airs  as  vulgar  people  who 
plaj  the  Lady,  and  there  are  no  créatures 
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woise  than  they  who  play  tke  Saint  r ^ 

''  Frinoe,''  interrupted  the  mistroas  of  tke 
house,  addrefising  her  husband»  *^  woold  yoii 
approve  of  my  gcdag  to  speak  to  the  Arcb* 
biahop  about  it  1  I  should  not  bave  a  hm>- 
ment  to  spare/'  she  added  in  a  calm  and 
dignified  manner,  ''  you  hear  tho  profession 
is  to  tàke  plaee  this  moraing  1  the  vows  wîtt 
be  taken  in  a   few   hours  T 

The  Marshal  bowed  bis  bead  in  token  of 
respectful  assent^  and  twenty  minutes  after-* 
wards  the  Maréchale-princesse  de  Beaavaa 
found  berself  at  the  gâtes  of  the  ArcbbiAop'a 
palace,  baving  bad  considérable  difliculty  in 
awakening  the  portors,  and  no  wonder,  fw  il 
was  balf  past  two  in  the  moming. 

The  clock  of  Notre  Dame  waa  striking 
tbree,  as  the  two  portars  whom  she  biad 
startled  from  their  dreama»  methodically 
approached  her  carnage  door,  halbert  in 
band.  They  hadd<»iiied,  with  eare,  their 
full-dress  buff  livery  so  ricbly  laced  inailyer, 
n<Mr  had  they  omitted  to  sling  across  their 
sboulders  their  fringed  baldricks  to  which 


long rapiem wereappended ;  oa  tlieir heads 
thej  wore  a  small  cocked-hat  sunpouated 
by  a  plume  of  tho^  Beaumont  coloars.  It 
¥7as.  for  ail  this  préparation  that  they  had 
l^ept  Madame  la  Maréchale  waiting  o^  hs^lf 
liQur,  a^d  when  she  had  explai^ed  ti^  ali9 
wi|sbed  to  speak  to  tjàe  Archbishop^  tbey 
informed  her  that  bis  Grâce  was  (of  wght, 
to  be)  in  privacy  at  the  seminary  of  Saintr 
Magloire,  unless  he  ha4  gone  to  spei^d  tM 
feistival  of  Saint-Bruno  with  the  Révérend 
Fathers  Chartreux  in  the  Bue  de  r|}nf(%  or 
1\G  might  be  gone  to  rest  bimsolf  ati  his 
cbiLteau  at  Gonflans-sur-Seine.  Thçy  aUq 
tbought  it  likdy  that  Monseigneur  bAdgone 
to.  sleep  at  St.  Gyr,  vhere  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres  invariably  inyited  him  for  the  apni- 
yersary  service  performed  in  iQemory  Qf 
Madame  <^  Maiintenion  ;  in  short  it  n^as  iin- 
possible  to  say  wbere  Mon^eignei^r  d^  Beau- 
n^ont  pould  be  found  before  the  ^uo^^nt,  of 
his  entering  the  church  of  P^nthèmonti  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  morning.     The  day 
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was  beginniûg  to  break  and    Madame  de 
Beauvau  returned,  sadly,  home. 

Bj  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornîng,  she  wae 
at  the  Monastery  of  Panthèmont,  and  sent 
in  Word  to  the  Àbbess  that  she  should  be 
verj  glad  to  speak  to  her  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
Madame  de  Richelieu  sent  back  to  say  that 
she  coulu  not  repair  to  the  parlour,  because 
she  was  ubliged  to  attend  service  in  the 
choir  at  the  canonical  honrs. 

Madame  de  Beauvau  then  asked,  if  she 
might  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Couvent, 
as  she  had  a  most  important  communication 
to  dîsclose.  As  may  be  imagined,  Madame 
de  Panthèmont  answered,  that  such  a  thing 
was  impossible,  without  préviens  permission 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Madame  de 
Beauvau,  accordingly,  retumed  to  her  car- 
riage,  to  wait  the  arrivai  of  the  Prelate. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  richly  gilt  carriages, 
vis-à-vis  with  seven  Windows,  princely  and 
ducal  équipages  with  their  crimson  roofs, 
the  magnificent  sets  of  six  horses  with 
plumes  on  their  heads,  and  rich  harneFs,  a 
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noîsy  crowd,  in  short,  dotted  every  hère  and 
there  with  lackejs,  filled  the  broad  street  of 
Grenelle,  and  obstructed  ail  the  approaches 
to  the  Abbey  of  Panthèmont. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  ser- 
vant, in  a  livery  of  cloth  of  silver,  turned 
up  with  crioison  velvet,  hastily  approached 
the  carnage  which  contained  his  mistress  ; 

**  Madame  la  Maréchale,  the  Archbishop 
is  arrived,  he  entered  by  the  cloister  gâte, 
he  is  already  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  cere- 
mony  is  about  to  commence. — ^^ 

Madame  de  Beauvau  instantly  wrote  a  few 
Unes  on  her  tablets,  and  ordered  her  servant 
to  make  way  through  the  crowd,  and  lead 
her,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  to  the 
sacristy. 

The  church  was  hung  around  with  splen- 
did  tapestry,  which  was  snrmounted  by  a 
band  of  white  damask,  fringed  with  gold, 
and  covered  with  coats  of  arms  and  affini- 
nities  of  the  noble  maiden.  The  rich  car- 
pets  which  covered  the  admired  mosaic 
pavement  of  this  beautiful  church,  were 
u  5 
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prpvid^d  £rom  the  privy  puise  ;  tbe  King's 
lustres  ancl  gintndoles  were  to  be  seeA  eTery^* 
where  în  proAiaiou  ;  butj  uoluckilj,  as  then 
ivere  not  exacUy  as  maoj  arm*cbairs  as 
there  weïe  ladies  iuvited,  they  who  irore 
obliged  to  put  up  with  a  less  eusy  s>^t,  coiu-* 
plained  b^tterlj  a,gaiust  the  steward  of  tbe 
Privy  Purse,  ih^^iwr  PupUiafk- 

The  ohancel  was  ftUed  with  noble  Bishops 
in  violet  cassocka»  and  Canons  in  fùU  dress, 
carrying  their  grey  amices  on  their  ann3» 
vénérable  BenediotineSi  Bernardines,  Feuil,'^ 
lans,  RécoUets»  Minin^ieSi  and  Capucines  in 
their  varied  and  picturesque  0Qatl^Be& 

In  tbe  midst  of  this  c^cumenical  coundl, 
was  seen  the  tall  classical  figure  of  Mon- 
seigneur Christophe  de  Beaumont,  supported 
by  bis  arch-priests  and  vicars-generaL  He 
waa  seated  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
^çgation^  with  hia  back  tumed  to  the  altar. 
With  bis  eyes  down*cafit,  any  one  would 
bave  said  that  bis  pale  and  severe  counte- 
nance  looked  somewbat  inanimate,  but  as 
soon  as  tiïose  large  black  orbs  shone  upon 


yàu,  iiiB  open  exprBBàc/n  o£  them  was  8o  êx- 
oc»dingIy  animated^  so  pen^ttatin^  and  so 
steadfast»  that  one  felt  captivated  as  H  wëre 
by  bis  e&thusiasiti  in  tbe  cause  of  bis  reli- 
gion. 

Tbe  congrégation  comprised  not  a  few  of  the 
most  illustrions,  and,  with  tbe  exception  of 
the  royal  family,  ail  tbe  higbest  of  tbe  aris* 
tocracy  wete  présent. 

Every  eye  was  now  fixed  upon  Mademoi- 
selle de  Sens,  because  she  wore  a  résetm  of 
chenille  on  her  bead,  with  butterflies  of 
every  colour,  niade  of  Dresden  china,  which 
had  not  been  in  fasbion  since  the  death  of 
tbe  Duchesse  de  Ghevreus^  that  is  to  say, 
forty  or  fifty  years  back  ;  the  Duchess  of 
(kleans  had  her  bair  dressed  à  la  dèbacky 
which  Was  WOûdérfiiUy  bëcoming  to  her; 
but  this  PrinceàS  being  as  mischievous  as  sbe 
was  malicious,  had  a  window  opened  close  to 
her,  pretending  that  she  suflfered  from  the 
beat,  the  coûsequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  draught  put  every  one  ont  of  temper  ; 
and  tbe  Duehesse  de  Saint  Pi^re  had  aa 
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inflammation  in  hereyes,  and  Afademoiâéllede 
la  Force  caught  a  cold  whicb  lasted  till  the 
following  Julj.  The  Duchés»  of  Orléans 
having  perceived  a  slight  accident  which 
had  befalleu  the  Princesse  de  Garignon,  who 
was  seated  next  to  her,  had  the  kind  attention 
to  inform  her,  that  one  of  her  mole-skin 
eyebrows  had  fallen  upon  her  knees  !  The 
Savoyarde  Princesse,  who  was  as  slovenly 
as  she  was  artificial,  replaced  it  topsy-turvy, 
which  gave  her  a  most  extraordinary  expres- 
sion; the  younger  portion  of  the  ladies 
dared  not  look  in  her  direction,  lest  they 
should  explode  with  laogliter,  and  the  strict 
ones  redoubled  their  attention  to  their  reli- 
gions duties,  assuming  a  more  devout  aspect, 
in  silent  condemnation  of  the  ill-timed 
jokes  of  the  Duchess  of  Orléans,  whom  no 
one  could  either  respect  or  love. 

''  It  is  her  way  \"  said  that  most  resigued 
of  princes,  her  husband.  The  Dauphin  told 
him  one  day  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  "  her  way,"  but  there  were  uever  any 
signs  of  his  advice  having  been  followed. 
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At  lengtb,  a  grating  of  hinges  was  heard, 
the  iron  gâte  of  the  choir  was  seen  to  open, 
and  Madame  de  Richelieu,  the  Abbess  of 
Panthèmont,  placed  the  novice  once  more 
in  the  hands  of  her  aunt  Madame  de  Rupel- 
monde,  who  conducted  Henriette  to  her  prie- 
dieu,  where  she  sank  on  her  knees,  as  if  she 
would  never  rise  again.  Tne  paleness  of 
her  face,  and  the  langour  of  her  whole  ex- 
pression, were  painfuUj  and  strangely  in 
contrast  with  her  splendid  attire. 

Then  was  heard  a  murmuring  souud, 
wbich  arose  from  the  other  end  of  the 
church,  where  the  liverj  servants  had  placed 
themselves  ;  the  Duchess  of  Orléans  sat 
watching  every  movement  of  thèse  lackeys 
with  her  opera-glass,  apparently  giving 
great  umbrage  to  the  Marquis  de  Polignac, 
and  particularly  the  Count  de  Melfort,  but 
as  the  noise  only  ceased  for  one  moment  to 
break  out  again  the  next,  the  Maréchal  de 
Brissac  suddenly  rose  up  to  his  full  height, 
(you  know  that  he  is  upwards  of  six  feet, 
and  wears  two  white  pigtails,) 
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''  Tum  oui  thofie  fellows  in  liverj  T  ma 
bc^  in  a  voice  tliat  mâde  tbe  Windows  loid 
the  lackejs  shake. 

The  **  fellows  in  liver/'  moved  to  the  doof 
immediatelj  of  their  «wn  accord,  durr^ing 
oitt  with  them  a  young  man  in  a  failiting 
fit^  firigbtfullj  convuLsed  :  be  Wore  the  um« 
lurm  of  an  offîcer  of  the  guard  of  King 
Stanislas,  Duke  de  Lorraine^  and  de  Bai*;  it 
was  said,  that  it  was  tbe  Vicomte  de  Gondre- 
courte  and  almost  ail  the  young  noUes  bas* 
tened  to  bis  assistance. 

Tbe  Arcbbisbop  of  Paris  bad  kept  Ms 
ejes  on  tbe  ground,  until  tbe  mommt  when 
tbe  coadjutrix  led  Henriette  to  kneel  at  bis 
feet  ;  then  tigbtlj  grasping  in  one  of  Im 
violet-glored  band%  a  pair  of  gold  enameUed 
tabletsi,  be  said  to  tbe  noyice,  in  a  kind  Mid 
gentle  voioe  ; 

"  How  old  are  you,  my  sister  1" 

"  Nineteen  years  old,  Monseigneur,"  re- 
plied  tbe  Comtesse  de  Rupelmonde. 

''Tou  wiU  bave  to  answer  me  prefiently,* 
Madame,''  and  tbe  Arcbbisbop  repeated  bis; 
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qiieBtio&  to  the  novice,  wbo  tremUiagly  an- 
swered  that  she  was  soTesiteen  jears  of  âge. 

**  In  what  diooese  did  you  take  the  white 
veUr 

^*Ia  th«  diocèse  of  Toul/' 

«How?— in  the  diocèse  of  Touir  ex- 
daimed  Monâenr,  loudly,  ''  the  see  of  Toul 
10  ¥4ieant  r  (The  Bishop  of  Tonl  had  been 
dead  fifteen  montbs,  and  the  Chapter  would 
not  be  anthorised  in  receiving  novices.) 
^'  Tour  noviciate  is  annulled.  Mademoiselle^ 
and  we  must  refuse  to  aecept  your  pro- 
fessîesir 

The  Archbisbop  of  Paris  rose  firom  bis 
seat,  indued  bis  mitres,  and  took  bis  crozier 
from  the  hands  of  an  acolyte.  ''Nos  très- 
chers  frères^''  added  he,  addressing  the  con- 
grégation, ''  it  ie  unnecessary  for  us  to  ex- 
amine Mll0.de  Lénoncour  uponthe  sincerity 
of  her  religious  vocation;  th^e  is,  at 
présent,  a  canonical  impediment  to  her 
{»*ofession  ;  and  for  the  future,  we  reserve 
to  ourselves  ail  cognizance  of  her,  forbiddiug 
any  other  ecclesiastîi)  the  power  of  reoeiv^ 
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ing  herTOWs,  under  pain  of  interdiction, 
suspension  and  nullitj,  and  this  by  virtue  of 
our  metropolitan  rights,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Bull,  cum  proximis." 

^*  Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomme  Domini/' 
he  pursued,  chaunting  with  a  grave  and 
solemn  voice,  and  he  tumed  towards  the 
altar,  that  he  might  give  the  bénédiction  oi 
the  Holj  Sacrament. 

In  virtue  of  the  admonition  of  her  eccle- 
siastical  superior.  Madame  de  Panthémont 
formalljopposed  Mlle,  de  Lénoncour's  taking 
either  the  white  veil,  or  the  nun's  diess  ; 
she  placed  Henriette  in  a  pensionnaires 
apartment,  instead  of  a  novice's  cell,  and 
when,  next  morning,  the  coadjutrix  arrived 
to  carry  off  her  nièce,  Mme.  de  Richelieu 
displayed  a  lettres-cachet,  which  she  had 
just  received,  which  forbade  the  exit  of  Mlle, 
de  Lenoncour  with  any  one,  save  the  Maré- 
chal de  Beauvau. 

The  high  circles  of  Paris  liberally  re- 
quited  themselves  for  their  silentforbearancé 
in  the  chapel  ;  for  a  whole  month  nothing 
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elâe  was  talked  of  except  tbe  loves  of  the 
handsome  Viscount  and  the  charming  Hen- 
riette— ^the  wiekedness  of  this  Chanoinesse— ^ 
the  kind  heartedness  and  promptitude  of 
Mme.  la  Maréchale — ^and,  finally,  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Archbîshop,  whom  they 
lauded  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
bronght  aboutthis  resuit,  avoidiDg  ail  scandai, 
and  without  in  any  way  compromising  the  name 
of  Rupelmonde,  and  without  overstepping  the 
boundfl  of  his  pastoral  jurisdîction,  he  had 
cleverly  availed  himself  of  an  inforraality, 
and  tumed  it  to  a  benevolent  purpose. 

Two  months  after  this,  Monsieur  Tierce- 
let de  la  Barotte  was  usheied  into  the 
Maréchal  de  Beauvau's  study,  in  whose 
hands  he  deposited  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  fqrty  thousand  livres,  the  produce  of 
Mlle,  de  Lènoncour's  fortune  during  her  mi- 
nority.  This  sum  was  invested  in  govern- 
ment  securities,  by  a  decree  of  the  Grand 
Gouncil,  which  deposed  the  Comtesse  de 
Rupelmonde  from  the  guardianship  of  her 
nièce. 
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The  suxplus  of  H^i|i?t^4  f^rtime 
deâved  jftqmher  estadw  of  {tw)«waLfipd  ^r 
-encourt,  whit h  piodiv^e  $(f^  cijigbti  tho^Ms^ 
livres  net^  exelusii^e  of  ti^  fi^duA  Vg^te 
fHie  Maréchal  sent  hia  9(eim4  ^  t^5^  ih^ 
accoimte,  a^d  giYQ  (K^1^tt$^^Qe  ti9  ]^f^^UQ? 
de  Rupelmonde,  a3  he  was  aqi^ori^^tQ  do 
\>j  the  deoreo  of  the  s^iao  GwmI  C!o«w^ 
which  had  withd^awn  tl^  p^yileg^.  of:  I^-< 
riQtte  from  her  unwortl^  kinsinfWMk 

The  Vicomte  de  Qon4i:)eçourt  wa^  a  gaj^t 
officer  of  the  Polish  Go^îds  m^  ^  i^jlâp^l^ 
fhend  of  the  Ghevs^ier  d^  ^(HdQ^rs,  w^ti^h 
is  as  ipucb  as  to  saj  k^  w^s  i^oti  4eroi4:  of 
agreeaUe  ^puditi^s  ;  added  1^  t^is  l^e  was  ^ 
iade&tigable  teanis  pli^jer^  ^  good  ^wfPW^ftP» 
a  liold  sportpaau  and  a  tolf^rs^Uo  perfQrmer^  %t 
chess  ;  he  idoUzed  bi§  CQu/^ia  Heurietti^,  \m% 
he  had  an  elder  broth^r  a^d  onlyatbQug^pd 
écu$  a  year  :  bowev^  t^  drawbaç^  h^ 
not  d/3ten?e4  th^  i^Qç  aqd  th^^  ço^ji^trbi 
firom  e^jbçrte^iniqg  the  mopt  t^n^^r  liMliWg!' 
tQW4rd3  him. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  gu^ 
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tbat  Madame  do  BupelmoiRd^  bad  mnted 
for  tbj9  mmMUj  ait  Pttnl^emrat»  firom  i^ 
cmiD^  ¥ery  soqo  aâerwaj:4s.  tihc^  ^llowiQ^ 
Uttle  note  : 

M. 

"  Tour  Company  ia  req^uested 
*'  at  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  be- 
^'tween  Msssibe  Adrien  ds  QoxNdbecourt, 
'*  Yiscomte  de  Saiiït  Jeai^-sur-Moselle  and 
"  Demoiselle  Henriette  du  Lenoncour,  Com- 
^  tessedeHEROUWALandofotherplaces;  which 
**  will  take  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
^  présent  month  of  June,  in  the  Ghapel  of 
"  the  Archbishop's  palace  in  Paris,  at  mid- 
**  night  precisely. 

^  On  behalf  of  the  Dowager  Gountess  of 
"  GoKDRECOURT  the  bridegroom's  mother,  and 
"  the  Maréchal  Prince  de  Beaovau,  the 
«  Bride's  trustée." 

The  Gazette  de  France  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  August  contained  the  following  an- 
nouncement  :  ''  Madame  la    Vicomtesse  de 
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**  de  Oondrecùwrt  had  the  honour  of  being 
«  presented  to  THEIR  MAJESTIES  at 
'*  their  royal  Château  of  Versailles  by  Ma- 
**  dame  la  Maréchale  de  Beauvau^  accom- 
''  panied  by  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Beavr 
*'  mont  de  Repayre  and  Madar.  e  la  Prin- 
"  cesse  de  Craon." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Bad  beginnings — The  anns  and  quarterings  of  a 
régicide — Rojal  teara — ^A  modem  Cato — Citizen 
t<»dies — Literarj  cnriosities — Gount  Turpin — 
Filial  piety — Madame  du  Boccage — A  deadlj- 
liyely  Abbè — Impudent  Actreaa. 


Thf.  Dauphiness  had  been  brought  to  bed  of 
a  Prince,  and  as  the  Court  was  then  at 
Choisy-le-Roy,  no  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  was  able  to  be  présent  at  the  birth 
of  the  illustrions  infant;  the  courier  who 
was  dispatched  with  the  news  to  Paris,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  at  the  Barrier  and 
died  on  the  spot  ;  the  Abbè  de  Saujon,  who 
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was  to  baptise  it,  had  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and  fell  down  on  the  grand  staircase  at 
Yeisailles  on  bis  way  to  the  private  chapel 
of  tbe  Palace,  and  to  wind  up  ail,  of  the 
three  nurses  engaged  bj  his  fiitber^s  first 
phjsieian,  two  died  in  the  week,  and  the 
third  had  the  8mall-pox  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  I 

'*  Tbe  omens  are  certainly  iiutuspicious,'' 
said  the  Eing,  his  grandfather,  ''  and  I  can- 
Bot  think  how  it  happens  th»t  I  bave  had 
him  called  Duke  de  Berry,  fdr  it  is  a  name 
which  brings  misfortune  with  it/' 

This  same  Royal  Prince  became  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  ! 

I  shall  say  little  of  the  attempted  régi- 
cide and  subséquent  trial  of  Damian,  as  the 
partîoaiars  are  universally  known,  and  the 
exécution  was  a  disgrâce  to  a  Ghristain 
country  ;  he  vnas  fast  bound  to  a  sort  df 
platform  of  the  same  faeigfat  as  the  horses 
wfao  were  to  draw  and  quarier  him,  but 
tJiey  oDuld  not  do  it  ;  nltimately.his  shoid- 
ders  aaid  his  thighs'weie  aer^nd  by  .knives, 
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nml  tfaen  they  left  his  mutilated  trunk  and 
hesd,  <ibe  lips  still  speaking  ! 

Anything  more  horrible  was  never  heard 
oF. 

Tte  King  shrieked  aloud,  and  ran  away 
T^hen  iie  -was  told  of  it,  and  I  was  informed 
ihatàie  took  refuge  in  the  oratorj  of  tfae 
iate  Qoeen,  wbere  Laborde  found  him  read- 
ing  the  service  for  the  dead,  and  prajing 
ior  the  repose  of  the  soûl  of  his  assassin. 
The  Maréchal  and  Maréchale  de  Maubourg 
told  fis  next  daj  that  the  king  would 
net  teate  his  ^apartments,  tha/t  he  refosed  ail 
amusement,  and  that  he  had  tears  in  his 
tjyes  during  tàe  rest  of  the  erening. 

Tafting  of  the  Maréchale  de  la  Tour 
Maubourg,  I  must  tell  you  thatshe  so  closelj 
reserabled' the  Maréchale  de  Balincourt,  that 
•their  own  children  were  often  deceived,  and 
4ïhe  Princesse  de  Tingry  (Louise  de  Fay) 
i^ho  fwas  4»t  that  time  a  young  girl  jtfôt 
i^KVing  her  convent,  once  mistook  one  for 
the  ^her.  As  tfaehr  arms  and  liveries  were 
veryiMchtiiesame,  «hère  were  continually 
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blunders  between  the  trade$people  and  the 
servants  ;  mj  impression  is,  that  Monâeur 
le  Maréchal  de  Balineourt  would  hâve  been 
verj  glad  to  hâve  mistaken  Madame  la 
Maréchale  de  Mauboorg  forhis  own  wife  ;  he 
used  to  complain  that  his  ladj  was  cruellj 
unkind,  and  it  was  said  that  Madame  de 
Maubourg  would  ha\e  been  more  agreeable  ; 

^'  You  see  how  provoking  she  is/'  said  he 
of  her,  "  and  yet  I  do  not  love  her  the  less» 
I  would  not  exchange  her  for  two  like  her." 

He  put  on  a  look  such  as  Gato  would  hâve 
wom,  but  the  devil  was  not  to  be  deceived 
for  ail  that  ! 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Damien,  the 
municipality  and  citizens  of  Amiens  peti- 
tioned  the  King  to  grant  them  the  &vor  of 
chaDging  the  name  of  their  citj  to  anj 
other  which  it  might  please  His  Majestj  to 
adopt  ;  and  nevertheless  they  took  the  li- 
berty  of  proposing  that  of  Louisville.  It 
was  Monsieur  Gresset,  their  fellow-citizen 
who  put  it  into  their  heads,  .and  Monsieur 
Nicolai,  their  Intendant,  toqk  advantage  of 
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Ihîs  opportunîty,  to  pay  his  court  by  writing 
letter  upon  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
grand  council.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  128th  successor 
of  St.  Firmin,  would  not  consent  to  the 
proposed  altération  ;  he  wrote  to  the  King, 
saying,  that  the  name  of  his  episcopal  city 
ivas  induded  in  the  church  properties,  which 
he  had  swom  to  maintain,  to  transmit  to  his 
successor,  and  to  protect  agaiost  every  en-^ 
eroachment. 

Nicolaï  then  went  to  Paris  to  uphold  his 
cause  against  the  Bishop,  and  felt  convinced 
that  the  steps  he  had  taken  must  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  court.  They  called  him 
before  the  grand  coundl,  and  the  King,  in 
|)resence  of  every  one,  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  Last  year  a  criminal  of  the  name  of 
Bourbon  was  hanged  at  Limousin,  and  the 
Intendant  of  Limoges  took  no  more  heed  of 
it  than  I  did  ;  how  can  you  expect  that  the 
prelate  of  this  old  cathedral,  the  successor 
of  the  three  S.S.  Firmins,  the  Doctor,  the' 
Confesser  and  the  Martyr,  should  yield  his 

VOL.    II,  I. 
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rights  of  being  Epieeapus  et  Viee<ame8 
Âmbianenisf  Retum  to  jour  dutiesand 
let  us  say  no  more  about  it  I  should  re^ 
commend  jou,  Sir,  not  to  keep  on  bad  tenns 
with  Monsieur  d^Amiens  ;  I  should  disap- 
prove  of  any  résistance  to  his  authority,  for 
he  bas  alwajs  displajed  zeal  in  mj  service, 
and  I  therefore  désire  that  jou  live  tpgether 
as  beretofore,  that  is  to  say,  in  good  fellow-* 
ship/^ 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  I  bave  not 
aiready  mentioned  Madame  Geoffiin,  nor 
more  especially  Monsieur  Geoffirin,  who  was 
not  for  some  time,  suffidently  appreâated 
beyond  the  sphère  of  bis  manufactures  ;  he 
was  an  object  of  a  very  différent  kind  of 
curiosity  to  what  she  was,  and  I  bave  no 
hésitation  in  saying  that  in  ail*  their  glass 
manufactory,  there  was  nothing  so  curions 
m  was  Monsieur  Geofinn  ! 

His  father  was  a  weaver  at  Epinay-sur- 
Orge,  and  when  somebody  once  asked,  to 
what  the  conçoit  and  stiffness  of  his  wiie 
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could  be  attributed,  the  Maréchale  de  Lux- 
embourg replied, 

^  The  &ct  is,  she  suallowed  her  mother- 
in-laVs  shuttle  !** 

The  most  distinguished  of  her  intimâtes 
was  Monsieur  de  Montesquieu  whom  she 
alwajs  called  "  Monsieur  Chose!*  because 
he  never  could  recollect  any  proper  name. 
She  told  us  that  one  day  when  he  arrived 
from  Versailles  and  was  detailing  some  news 
or  other  at  her  house,  he  said, 

^'  Oh  !  the  thing  is  quite  certain  I  assure 
you,  for  I  had  it  %ect  from  the  great  thing 
who  had  apparently  just  heard  from  the  old 
thing. ,,,^ 

He  was  alludîng  to  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury, 
the  King's  preceptor  ! 

The  rest  of  her  circle  were  cunning  rather 
than  witty,  scribbleis  lather  than  literary. 
She  courted  the  Society  of  foreigners  as 
much  as  possible,  but  Walpole  used  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  English  could  not  re- 
main in  her  house^on  account  of  the  incense 
of  adulation  (âtid  of  the  coarsest  kind  too) 

i.  3. 
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which,  little  as  thej  are  distinguished  for 
the  delicacj  of  either  tbeir  feelings  or  habitSy 
thej  were  oUiged  to  breathe  there.  Walpole 
added  tbat  he  himsdf  always  felt  nauseated 
when  be  entered  tbat  atmospbere  of  gross 
flattery. 

OUiging  as  be  was,  be  coold  not  belp 
complaining  tbat  Mdme.  Oeoffrîn  would  in- 
sist  on  bis  adopting  aU  ber  tradesmen,  eren 
to  ber  Doctor,  wbo  was  a  Scotcbman  of  the 
name  of  Tulloc. 

''Wliat  bave  jou  to  say  against  tbe 
Doctor  ?  bave  not  tbe  facnltj  of  Edinbuigh, 
alwajs  been  considered  tbe  first  in  Europe  T 
"Nay,"  replied  Walpole,  "according  to 
Scaliger,  in  tbe  year  1607,  tbe  only  Doctor 
in  ail  Scotland  was  tbe  Queen's,  and  be  was 
a  Frencbman  t  be  was  a  joiner  by  trade,  and 
bled  ail  tbe  citizens  of  Edinbuigb  and  tbe 
peasants  of  tbe  neigbbourbood  ;  tbe  con- 
course  of  patients  round  bis  door  was  some- 
times  so  great,  tbat  tbe  balberdiers  and 
yeomen  of  tbe  court  were  obliged  to  disperse 
them  by  blows  !  there  was  a  fine  scbool  ci 
medicineP 
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Walpole  might  also  hâve  said,  that  ât 
that  time  there  were  only  three  doctors  in 
ËDgIiand;  namely  ;  an  Italian,  a  very  clever 
man;  and  two  ignorcmt  EngUskmen^  proud 
-as  peacockSy  and  fearfully  rcish  in  their 
practice  ;  so  says  Scaliger. 

Among  the  favorites  of  Madame  Oeoffrin 
was  a  poor  Polish  gentleman,  Gount  Ponia- 
towski,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Paris  to 
escape  his  creditors  ;  (his  excellent  son  bas 
been  elected  Eing  of  Poland.)  Tbis  Ponia- 
towski  always  would  know,  and  always 
thought  he  knew,  everybody  in  the  world. 

^'Monsieur  DancbetT  said  he  one  day  to 
that  rhymster,  "1  bave  akeady  the  bonour  of 
knowingyou  ;  surely  I  bave  seen  you  some- 
where  r 

Tbey  discovered  that  he  had  viade  his  ac- 
quaintance  in  the  epigrams  of  J.  B.  Rous- 
seau ;*  and  another  time,  when  he  was 
trying  to  recolleet  in  wbose  bouse  he  had 
fieen     the    Président    Mole,    tbey    ascer- 

'^  Je  te  vois,  innocent  Danchet, 

*^  Grands  yeux  ouyerta^  bouche  béauie.'* 
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tained,  that  H  was  at  the  Pète  Dieu  des 
GoblinSy  on  a  pièce  of  tapestij  ! 

^  Do  teU  me,  mj  dear  Madame  Geoffirm,"^ 
said  the  Chevalier  Sutlidg^  to  her  one  day, 
on  his  return  irom  India,  ^do  tell  me  what 
jon  hâve  done  with  a  man  who  nsed  to  at 
at  the  bottom  of  yoiir  table»  who  ate  witb- 
ont  uttering  a  word,  and  to  whom  nobody 
irpoke  ;  I  no  longer  see  him  hère,  and  I 
never  knew  who  he  was  V 

Her  reply  was  this  : 

^  That  was  my  hnsbamdi  he  is  deadJ' 

As  for  the  hnsband  of  the  illustrions 
Madame  Geoffiin,  it  is  pretty  well  known 
that  he  never  read  anything  but  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  and  both  columns  in  a  line,  right 
across  the  page,  taking  no  heed  of  the  division 
"down  the  centre,  so  that  naturally  enough 
he  encountered  unfathomable  difficulties,  but 
this  never  offered  any  impediment  to  his 
beginning  ail  over  again,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  the  first  volume  ;  the  only  remark 
he  used  to  make  was,  that  this  philosophical 
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book  was  fîill  of  endless  répétitions,  and 
m&tter  that  snrpassed  his  compréhension. 

I  hâve  told  you  nothing  of  Madame  du 
Boccage^  author  of  the  Golombiade,  nor  of 
our  friend  the  Comte  de  Turpin,  the  trans^ 
lator  of  Csesar^s  Oommentaries. 

Comte  de  Turpin  de  Cressé,  a  lieutenant- 
general,  better  known  bj  the  name  of  hand- 
some  Tnrpin,  was  distinguished  foi*  his  mili- 
taiy  talents^  his  headstrong  character,  his 
natnral  abilities,  and  his  eccentricities  ;  he 
prided  himself  on  his  great  frankness,  and 
with  ministers  especiaUjI  but  this  frank- 
ness  often  degenerated,  amongst  his  equals, 
into  rudeness,  and  even  in  a  manner  so 
offensive,  that  interminable  quanels  and 
duels  were  the  resuit  ;  but  in  ail  cases»  the 
high  birth  and  real  merits  of  Monsieur  de 
Turpin,  his  dévotion  to  his  sovereign,  his 
unbounded  generosity,  his  fine  noble  figure, 
his  wonderful  strength,  and  his  success  in 
**  love  and  war''  placed  him  at  the  head  of  ail 
that  was  briliiant  and  recherché. 

Many  adventures  are  related  of  his  youth, 
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each  one  more  foolish  and  bdd  tfaan  thé 
other  ;  good  luck  inyariably  attended  him, 
however,  and  the  laugh  was  always  with  him  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  said  that  either  reason 
or  right  were  always  aa  his  side. 

Louis  the  XV  was  very  fond  of  the  Comte 
de  Turpin,  and  His  Majesty  stopped  at  his 
house  once,  (at  Esgligny)  for  .some  hours 
^n  liis  return  from  hunting.  The  King 
was  examiningy  from  the  terrace  of  ^he 
château,  the  meadows^  which  eztended  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  praising  the 
beauty  of  the  numerous  cattle,  which  were 
dispersed  about  the  pastures  :  ''  Yes"'  said 
said  the  Comte  de  Turpin,  ''my  cows  eat 
my  grass,  but  they  supply  me  with  ex- 
cellent milk,  cheese  and  manure,  very  différ- 
ent to  an)ther  description  of  animal,  who 
lives  at  your  Majesty's  expense,  and  yields 
nothing  in  return/' 

He  was  always  engrossed^by  his  translation 
of  Cœsar's  Commentaries  upon  the  Art  of 
War  ;  this  work  oonsumed  the  greater  part 
of  his  mpmingi!^  and  then,  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  it  bccupied  his  thoughts  for  the  rest 
of  the  daj  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  talked  to 
his  fnends  of  it,  particularly  to  his  son, 
who,  with  respectful  submission,  listened 
patientlj  to  Gommentary  upon  Gommentary, 
sometimes  thinking  the  digressions  rather 
long.  However,  notwithstanding  his  being 
a  married  man,  having  his  own  establish- 
ment at  the  other  end  of  Paris,  the  Marquis 
de  Turpin  used  to  corne  regularly  every 
morning  to  see  his  father,  always  hoping 
that  sonie  lucky  chance  might  save  his  hav- 
ing to  listen  to  a  new  chapter  of  Julius 
Gaesar. 

He  came  one  morning  just  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  father's  valet-de-chambre 
was  preparing  to  shave  his  master,  and 
whilst  his  chin  was  being  soaped,  the  old 
gênerai  scolded  his  son  a  little,  for  being  so 
late,  as  he  could  hâve  read  him  the  chapter 
on  Gatapults,  which  he  had  finished  the 
night  before,  and  of  which  he  was  sure  the 
Marquis  would  very  much  approve  ;  the 
young  man  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
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not  been  able  to  corne  earlier,  so  the  session 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  daj. 

" Tbough  if  you  would  only  wait  a 

quarter  of  au  hour,  mj  beard  will  be  finished, 
and  I  can  read  the  chapter  to  you/' 

'*  Mon  père,  IhdkYe  made  au  eugagemeut 
with  Monsieur  Gontaut,  who  is  waiting  for 
me  in  the  Champs-Elysées,  as  we  are  to 
ride  at  three  o'dock/* 

"  Very  well  then,  we  must  defer  it  till 

to-morrow but»  my  good  friend,"  said 

he,  fixiug  his  eyes  on  his  son,  "  you  bave  not 
shayed  to-day  ! — ^how  can  you  hâve  the  face 
to  go  out  in  such  a  state  1  I  cannot  bave 
you  seen  with  ye&terday's  beard  upon  you, 
like  a  scavenger  !  — ^take  off  your  neckdoth, 
sit  down  in  my  chair,  and  Francisque  will 
shave  you  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  read 
you  my  chapter  on  the  use  of  catapults 
in  sièges!" 

Now  for  a  few  lines  of  biography  on  that 
honorable,  disoreet,  and  scientific  personage, 
Marie-Anne-Elèonore  La  Page  de  Mautort, 
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widow   of  an   honorable    character,  Henri 
Ficquet,  Sieur  du  Boccage. 

I  know  not  why  I  hâve  placed  Madame  du 
Boccage  next  to  the  Translater  of  the  Com- 
mentaries,  for  they  certainly  bore  no  resem- 
blance  to  each  other.  Shq  had  one  of  the 
higher  order  of  intellects,  was  perfectly  beau- 
tiful,  with  nothing  belligerent  or  masculine 
about  her  ;  in  short  she  was  the  most  sin- 
cère and  gentle  shepherdess  of  the  Ârca- 
dians.  Voltaire  aasured  her  one  day,  that 
her  letters  were  superior  to  Miladi  Mon- 
tagu's  ;  he  might  hâve  added  that  that  was 
paying  her  no  high  compliment,  for  I  give 
you  my  Word  that  after  the  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigné  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  I 
never  read  any  which  seemed  to  me  more 
witty  or  more  attractive,  than  those  of 
Madame  du  Boccage.  Most  of  her  works 
hâve  been  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish, 
English,  German,  and  above  ail,  into  Polish, 
but  her  letters  writen  from  Rome  are,  in  my 
opinion^  her  best  composition,  and  I  doubt 
not  posterity  will  highly  appreciate  them. 
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There  are  some  beautiM  pièces  in  her 
Golombiade  ;  in  her  tragedj  of  the  Amazons 
too,  and  her  poem  of  Abel,  we  find  great 
talent,  and  noble  sentiments,  well  expressed, 
in  short,  wonderfol  simplicity  and  modesty 
pervade  ail  the  works  of  this  celebrated. 
woman. 

Fontenelle  nsed  to  say,  that  she  was  like 
a  beautif  al  and  well  r^ulated  watch,  the 
machinery  of  which  performed  its  part  with 
perfect  précision,  whilst  the  dial,  as  well  as 
the  flower-enamelled  case'  displayed  no  trace 
of  anything  that  was  going  on  within. 

"  Why,''  asked  Vdtaire,  "  do  you  not  also 
notice  those  two  hdes  for  the  watch  key 
with  diamond  pivots  î  they  would  do  for 
the  eyes*'' 

^  Oh,  I  do  not  carry  my  talent  for  meta- 
phorical  descriptions  so  ûur  as  that,"  replied 
Fontenelle,  ''  but  I  know  you  of  old  !  you 
will  give  me  the  crédit  of  this  high  flown 
simile,  and  you  will  then  go  and  tdl  every- 
one  that  1  compaied  Madame  du  Boccage's 
beautifol  eyes  to  the  holes  in  a  watch  !    It 
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wiU  not  be  the  fiist  time  you  bave  paid  me 
the  same  kind  of  compliment  ;  howeyer,  do 
not  distress  younself  :  make  use  of  the  little 
réputation  for  wit  which  I  may  possess — it 
is  at  your  service  !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  how 
annoyed,  jealous  and  misérable  Voltaire  was 
at  the  famé  of  Fontenelle.  Alas  !  where  is 
Fontenelle's  renown  to-dayî  Ithaspassed 
away,  like  that  of  Madame  du  Boccage,  and 
I  believe  that  in  fifty  years  after  bis  death, 
Voltaire's  glory  will  be  obscured. 

For  forty  years  Madame  du  Boccage  lived 
ezalted  on  a  pedestal  of  Fape  at  the  top  of 
Mount  Farnassus,  in  the  midst  of  an  atmos- 
phère of  pindaric  incense.  She  was  univer- 
sally  extoUed,  and  always  had  been  the 
object  of  empyreal  adulations  ;  so  had  Mon- 
sieur de  Marigny,  during  Madame  de  Fompa- 
dour's  protection,  but  they  received  ail  with  a 
modest  and  retiring  simplicity. 

People  used  to  say  that  they  were  rather 
too  fond  of  each  other  ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  every  one  loved  and  esteemed  them. 
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except  jour  aunt  du  Gneflclin,  who  always 
blamed  me  for  my  easy  indulgence  in  that 
respect 

''  The  fault  is  more  jours  for  imagining 
any  wrong/'  said  I  in  reply,  "  wherc  there  is 
no  guilt  apparent  the  sin  is  the  suspicion,  at 
least  so  says  Tertullian/'  A  holy  woman 
was  that  countess,  I  do  not  deny,  but  she  was 
a  crabbed  one  !  Imagine  her  hating  refused 
to  let  her  daughter,  now  Madame  de  Gèvres, 
marry  the  Marquis  de  Lesmaisons»  because 
(four  years  back)  he  had  some  love  affair 
with  the  Demoiselle  Gamargot,  of  whom 
more  anon.  Mon  enfant^  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  %  The  most  devout  bears  the  im- 
press  of  Original  Sin,  as  well  as  others,  and 
ail  that  piety  can  effect  is  to  smoothe  down 
those  natural  defects,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  eradicate.  He  who  willed  that  the  canker- 
worm  should  begenerated  beneath  the  brightest 
flowers,  has  permitted  austerity  to  produce  in- 
tolérance, and  sometimes  the  affectation  of 
virtue,  which  I  like  still  less  !  Mde.  du  Boc- 
cage  had  inspired  the  author  of  Manon  Les- 
caut, the  Abbé  Prévost  d'Exilés,  whom  she 
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could  Dot  endure  as  a  lover,  with  the  most  vio- 
lent passion  forher;  IhavemetthisAbbè  Pré- 
vost two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
but  he  lived  in  great  retirement,  and  never 
went  any  where  except  to  his  two  friends, 
M.  Riquet  and  M.  Huguet.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  with  a  tacitum  expression  of  counte- 
nance,  and  a  melancholy  voice  ;  he  was 
tolerably  well  dressed  ior  an  author  of  his 
day  ;  strange  stories  were  told  of  him,  one 
in  particular,  that  he  ate  Spanish  snuff  with 
melon,  which  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Or- 
léans used  always  to  do,  and  which  more- 
over  I  saw  Maréchal  Saxe  do,  at  the  grand 
dinner  given  to  him  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville, 
at  Paris,  after  the  batUe  of  Baucoux.  I 
never  heard  that  the  Abbè  Prévost  had 
kiUed  his  father,  unintentionally  or  other- 
wise  ;  and  after  ail  the  opprobrium  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  I  am  sure  that  such 
an  accusation  would  not  hâve  been  omitted, 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  it.  . 

The  worst  that  I  know  about  the  Abbè 
Prévost  is,  that  he  died  in  a  horrible  manner. 
He  had  been  seized  with  apoplexy  in  the 
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bourg  of  Rougemont  not  &r  from  Chantilly  ; 
he  was  carried  to  the  bouse  of  tbe  Curé  of 
tbe  village  and  the  Bailiff  arrived  as  in  duty 
bound  ;  this  unlucky  justiciary  sent  for 
the  attendance  of  the  Surgeon  of  the  Ab- 
bey,  to  proceed  to  the  opening  of  the  body, 
that  the  déposition  which  he  was  to  draw 
up  might  be  as  complète  as  possible.  He 
was  not  dead,  and  died  under  the  knife  ! 
There  was  always  something  awful  in  the 
sinister  glanées,  dismal  tones,  and  whole 
physiognomy  of  this  wretched  man. 

As  fur  the  Demoiselle  Gamargot,  her 
name  was  once  very  much  noised  abroad 
with  that  of  Madame  du  Boccage,  by  whose 
side  the  girl  had  had  the  impertinence  to  go 
and  seat  herself  at  the  Académie  Fran- 
çaise on  Saint  Louis's  day,  where  every  one 
was  expecting  the  Cardinal  Passionéi,  who 
however  never  arrived  because  he  happened 
to  die  that  morning. 

The  position,  of  Madame  du  Boccage  was 
painful  to  a  degree,  and  so  distressed  did 
she  appear  at  so  great  an  humiliation,  that 
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M.  le  Maréchal  de  Belleisle  went  and  pre- 
sented  her  his  hand  to  conduct  her  (for  want 
of  any  otber  place)  to  the  vacant  arm  chair 
of  the  Bishop  de  Senlis,  where,  after  nume- 
rous  curtsies,  she  had  the  distinguished 
honoar  of  sitting  amongst  the  forty  immor- 
taJs,  and  between  the  Messrs.  de  Nivernais 
and  Bitaubé. 

She  alwajs  spoke  of  it  afterwards  with 
an  air  of  becoming  humility,  and  infinité 
gratitude  to  the  Academicians. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  were  full  of 
this  adventure,  and  also  of  the  Demoiselle 
Gamargot  who,  however,  had  been  as  much 
embarrassed  as  Madame  du  Boccage,  and 
never  forgave  herself.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
stage,  for  she  could  no  longer  appear  with- 
out  being  hissed. 

They  always  gave  Mademoiselle  Gamar- 
got crédit  for  having  been  the  first  person 
who  ever  wore  shoes  without  heels.  She 
ended  her  career  by  shutting  herself  up  with 
the  Magdalens  (Avan  Filles  Repenties)  in 
the  Rue  SairU-Jacques. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


Impossibilitj  of  Atheism — Soeptics  are  lunatic» — M. 
de  Caylus  and  Behebub— How  the  latier  ill-treated 
hi»  Tidtera — De  Lauzun's  taie  of  horror — Curi- 
taity  punished — ^Â  Lod^  of  Balaamiiea — ^Apo- 
plec&;  tenninatioii  of  M.  de  Gajlus's  career. 


It  bas  been  said,  and  mth  justice»  that 
there  does  not  exista  nor  is  it  possible  tbere 
should  exist,  a  single  instance  of  real  Atbe- 
ism  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  who 
miscal  thernselves  Atheists,  are  but  proud 
sceptics  who  deny  everything.  This  could 
never  induce  conviction,  for  they  who  would 
overturn  a  belief  establisbed  on  the  dogmas 
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of  science,  ùt  religîous  submission,  must 
produce  a  négative  équivalent  to  the  afirm- 
ative,  or  it  would  be  déficient  in  décisive 
authorîty,  unless  it  were  mathematically 
demonstrated,  or  founded  on  natural  expér- 
ience. Thus,  Atheism  is  but  a  daubt,  and 
never  can  be  ^peratumon. 

In  the  disposition  of  men  who  will  believe 
nothing,  as  in  those  who  are  strong  in  faith, 
there  îs  implanted  bj  Nature  an  irrésistible 
impulse  to  believe  something — I  mean  some- 
thing  concealed  and  mjsterious;  men  are 
so  conscious  of  their  original  weakness  and 
of  the  présence  of  bad  principles  within 
them,  thej  are  so  anxious  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  good  principles,  and  of  some 
power  formidable  to  them,  and  yet  to  which 
they  can  tum  for  support,  that  the  only 
effect  Yoltaire's  systematic  impiety  has 
produced,  is,  to  carry  forward  the  natural 
principle  of  fitith  to  other  objects  of  belief. 

You  will  perçoive  that  the  period  when 
pbilosophical  incredulity  flourished  the  most, 
was  most  productive  of  the  blindest  credùlity 
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in  the  power  of  nûsing  up  spirits,  appari- 
tions» divinations,  and  other  juggleries  of 
the  most  barefiEtced  charlatans.  They  re- 
fused  homage  to  their  Creator,  and  they 
vowed  etemal  fidelitj  uo  the  moon  ! 

M.  de  Caylus,  (whom  you  must  not  con- 
found  wlth  his  uncle»  the  antiquarj)  was  a 
verj  zealous  disciple  of  the  new  sect.  He 
had  had  the  satisfaction  of  holding  some 
communication  with  Beelzcbiib,  and  when 
he  swore,  (a  bad  habit  which  he  could  not 
repress  even  in  good  society)  it  was  always 
''  By  Satm'sHeartr 

He  once  took  your  father,  Monsieur  de 
Lauzun,  Monsieur  de  Fronsac,  and  the  Duc 
de  Chartres  with  him  to  the  quarries  at 
Montmartre  to  show  them  the  Devil,  but  as 
they  were  entering  the  cavem,  they  were 
assailed  by  such  a  shower  of  blows  from 
bludgeons,  that  the  four  gentlemen  were 
covered  with  braises  and  plaisters  for  nearly 
a  month  afterwards. 

They  were  not  otherwise  ill-treated,  for 
they   were  not  robbed.    Lauzun  told  me 
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that  the  blowa  were  as  if  dealt  with  a  flail, 
directed  from  a  ver  y  narrow  dark  passage 
which  they  had  to  cross  before  they  reached 
the  quarry  ;  at  a  great  distance  off  they 
perceived  the  feeble  glimmering  of  a  lamp 
which  appeared  to  be  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  great  cavern,  and  that  was  ail 
they  saw  at  that  time. 

The  Gazette  de  France  announced  that 
Monseigneur  the  Duc  de  Chartres  had  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  that  he  had  struck 
his  head  against  a  post  in  his  riding  house. 
The  Duc    de  Fronsac  kept  his  bed,  with 
curtains  and  bhutters  closed,  but  this  was 
no  altération  from  his  usual  mode  of  life.    I 
told  the  porter  at  my  gâte  to  say,  in  answer  to 
enquiries,  that  your  Father  had  been  to 
see  the  Devil  and  that  he  had  not  yet  re- 
covered  the  visit,  which  neither  surprised 
nor  distressed  me  much.     Lastly  the  Duc 
Lauzun  said  nothing.    nor  wotild  he  hâve 
anything  said  about  it,  although  he  went 
everywhere  as  usual,  and  when  the  Dauphin 
questioned  him  as  to  why  his  ^rm  was  in  a 
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sUng  and  whj  he  had  black  patches  on  bis 
&oe,  his  reply  was, 

«WhatisthattoyouT 

ThÎB  answer  completely  suited  his  purpose, 
bj  turningoffpeople's  attention,  for  eveiycMie 
was  astonisbed  at  it 

He  used  to  call  me  aunt,  on  acoount  ef 
his  mamage  with  mj  nièce  de  Boufflers,  the 
grand-daughter  of  jour  Aunt  de  Lnxem- 
boug,  née  de  Yillero j. 

^  Well  aunt,  I  bave  seen  him/'  said  he  one 
day,  "  I  bave  seen  the  derilT 

''  Is  he  still  at  Montmartre,  mon  garconl 
how  do  you  find  youiself  after  the  yisit  V 

''Ma  tante^  it  was  last  Friday  nigbt,  at 
the  Duke  de  Chartres',  and  Madame  Agnès 
de  B wept  like  a  water-spout." 

^'  Good  Heavens  !  is  it  possible  a  young 
woman  like  her  can  boast  of  such  an  inti- 
macyr 

"  That  is  no  concem  of  mine,  but  I  think 
I  might  venture  to  say,  that  you  bave  too 
much  considération  for  this  Comtesse  Agnes  ; 
Madame  de  Genlis  said,  when  speaking  of 
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her,  that  she  was  like  that  butterflj  in  her 
father's  cabinet»  called  the  great  coquette, 
whose  onlj  merit  was  its  beantj.''  r^ 

'^  Never  mind  the  ill-natured  remarks  of 
Madame  de  Genlis;  teU  me  aboat  the 
devil/^ 

Lanzun  then  related,  with  gravitj  and 
simplicitj,  what  made  me  shiver,  for  his 
veracitj  was  thorougbij  to  be  relied  on,  and 
he  was  not  at  ail  in  the  habit  of  telling  sto- 
ries,  *  *  * 

*        {twopaaes  of  eramrea  hère.)      * 

*  *  *  *  and  that  having 
placed  upon  the  table  a  crjstal  bowl  in  which 
a  toad  was  swimming  about,  this  horrible 
person,  for  Lauzun  could  not  guess  whether 
it  were  a  man  or  a  woman,  knelt  before  the 
table,  and  said  tenderly  to  the  toad  ;  ''  Dear 
Angel  I  beautiful  Angel  !  hear  me,  hear  me, 
hear  me  P 

The  animal  then  began  to  jump  about  in 
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8uch  a  manner,  that  tfae  water  wàs  dashed 
out  of  the  bowl  ail  over  the  Duc  de  Chartres, 
who  tumed  livid  thereat,  and  hastilj  wiped 
his  face. 

Then  began  the  invocations,  and  every 
one  présent  was  enjoined  to  fall  on  theû* 
knees,  which  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  for  his 
part,  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  that  position 
made  him  ill.  Some  knelt  down,  following 
the  example  of  the  Duc  de  Chartres,  others 
remained  standing,  taking  care         ^        * 


^*  *     They  saw  appear  at  the  end 

of  the  room,"  continued  Lauzun,  "without 
anj  noise  and  in  a  most  incompréhensible 
way,  the  naked  f  figure  of  a  man  ;  he  was 
sbmewhat  above  the  ordinary  stature,  his 
complexion  beautifully  pdle,  and  his  eyes 
intensely  black  ;  he  had  curly  hair,  a  broad 
chest,  tinely  proportioned  limbs,  and  his 
beard  was  short  and  curly  ;  *  * 

^^        *        the  end  of  this  wonderful  appa- 
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rition  was  the  burst  ot  a  loud  voice,  but 
witbout  any  signs  of  articulation  being 
visible. 

Lauzuu  never  would  tell  me  what  Satan 
said  to  tbem,  but  it  transpired  through  the 
Duchesse  de  Gévres,  from  whom  Monsieur  de 
Gaylus  never  concealed  anything,  that  it 
was  the  foUowing  words»  uttered  between 
pauses  loDg  enough  to  affix  a  meaning  to 
theni,  and,  to  my  sliàme  be  it  said,  they 
hâve  often  recurred  to  my  thoughts. 

VICTORY    AJSTD     MISEaY...  ,..VICTORT 

AND    MISERY MISERY 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tripotage,  or  if  y  ou 
will,  the  political  intrigues  of  the  Palais 
Kqyal,  were  not  strangers  to  thèse  extrava- 
gant and  profane  hoaxers. 

There  is  a  very  distressing  account  of  the 
last  adventure  which  befel  Monsieur  de 
Caylus,  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
appear  ta  hâve  accelerated  his  death  ;  hère 
is  the  story,  such  as  I  heard  it  from  his 
cousin  and  friend,  the  Duchesse  de  Gèvres. 

Monsieur  de  Caylus  was  mad  about  makÎDg 

VOL.    II  E 
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prosélytes,  and  Madame  de  Gévres  was  verj 
anxious  to  see  the  Connétable  du  Guesdin 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  some  in- 
formation nfith  respect  to  a  treasore  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  under  the  mins  of 
Plessis-Bertrand,  (one  of  their  châteaux  in 
Brittany.)  I  kuow  not  how  it  is,  but  in 
most  old  Êunilies  there  is  always  an  idea 
of  hidden  treasore. 

The  Duchesse  de  Gévres  was  an  enthusiast 
and  very  inquinitive;  the  treasure  at  Plessis- 
Bertrand  occupied  a  large  portion  of  her 
thoughts,  but  the  negotiation  was  long  and 
difficult,  inasmuch  as  M.  de  Gaylus  required 
beforehand,  that  she  should  submit  to  certain 
preparatory  cérémonies  of  initiation,  which 
were  répugnant  to  her  conscience. 

"  We  cannot  proceed  to  work  the  invoca- 
tion, until  you  become  one  of  us,''  said  he. 

'*  If  that  be  the  case  theii/'  she  replied. 
*'  I  shall  never  see  Bertrand  du  Guesclin." 

And  there  the  subject  dropped  for  the 
time.  It  was  always  M.  de  Caylus  who 
retumed  to  the  charge,  and  I  should  never 
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have  understood  whj  the  Balsamites  attached 
80  much  importance  to  affiliating  Madame 
de  Gèvres,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  fortune 
and  her  credulity. 

After  a  wàrfare,  which  lasted  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  months,  of  sophistry  and  discus- 
sions, refusais,  mutual  récriminations,  and 
skirmishes  mixed  with  serions  irritation,  M. 
de  Gajltts  announced  that  he  had  at  length 
obtained  the  Qrand  Gophte's  permission  to 
allow  Madame  de  Gèvres  to  assist  in  the 
invocation  of  the  genius  of  metals,  without 
that  profane  person  being  obliged  to  take 
any  vows  upon  herself  ;  so  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  pass  bj  the  Champs  Ëlysées 
to  the  house  of  Mme.  de  Bruitoy,'^  Rue  du 


*  Louifl  XVI 11  conferred  the  qualitj  of  a  French 
Duke  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  title  of 
Duo  BB  Bbunot.  "  It  is  the  name  of  a  place  asso- 
ciated  in  my  recollection  with  that  of  some  of  mj 
brightest  àkjs,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
made  choice  of  it  for  jou,"  said  H.  M. 

f  French  Ediior's  Noie,) 

F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  ^wt  Duo  de 
Bbunoy.  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
•Anny,but  not  a  French  Duke. — (Tramlator's  Note,) 
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Faubourg  Saint  Honoré,  and  it  was  one 
Fridaj  night  that  they  had  selected  for  thia 
redoubtable  mystery. 

Exactly  at  midnight  she  arrived  at  the 
door  of  a  pavilion  at  the  extremity  of  Mme. 
de  Bruno/s  garden,  she  being  at  the  waters 
of  Barège  with  her  brother,  the  Baron  d'Es- 
cars.  Behind  an  iron  gâte  she  saw  a  person 
standing  perfectly  still  ;  he  advanced  and 
said,  Jéma,  she  replied,  Jeta;  the  gâte 
opened  ;  he  further  advised  her  not  ti  ex- 
press any  surprise  and  especially  no  disap- 
probation, "  Or  you  will  be  the  cause  of 
my  death/'  She  recognised  the  voice  if  not 
the  figure  of  M.  de  Caylus,  whom  no  doubt 
she  had  prSviously  promised  not  to  giye 
utterance  to  any  expressions,  which  might 
disturb  this  assemblage  of  adepts.  She  told 
me  that  whilst  walking  up  the  shady  walk 
that  led  from  this  pavilion  in  the  Champs 
Elysèes,  to  the  house,  she  felt  so  nervous,  so 
painfuUy  oppressed,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
stop  and  sit  down  on  a  grass  bank. 

''  I  am  afraid  ;  I  will  not  enter  that  house 
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—I  want  to  go  away,"  said  she  starting  up 
and  tuming  towards  the  pavilion. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  replied  her  guide  in  such 
tones  of  consternation,  that  she  was  more 
disquieted  than  ever. 

"  The  gâte  is  now  guarded  by  another 
person  ;  your  only  means  of  exit  is  by  the 
Jtue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Honora,  which  you 
could  not  gain  without  passing  through  the 

house.     You  will  compromise you 

will  expose  us you  are  devoting  me 

to  inévitable  calamities  \" 

In  short)  more  dead  than  alive,  she  sufîered 
lierself  to  be  led  to  the  door  of  the  boudoir, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  long*walk  ;  she 
entered,  complète  darkness  reigned  therein  ; 
M.  de  Caylus  knocked  mysteriously  at  the 
door,  marking  each  knock  distinctly,  like 
masonic  phrases  which  are  constituted  by 
the  number  and  the  pause  between  the 
blows.  An  answer  was  retumed  from  within 
on  the  same  place  and  by  the  same  tokens  ; 
to  thèse  he  again  replied,  and  said  hastily  to 
his  timid  companion  : 
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•*  The  responsibility  of  bringicg  jon  heic, 
I  haye  taken  upon  myself — forget  not 
thatr 

The  door  wfaidi  had  been  the  medhun  of 
oommunication  opened  saddenlj,  a  Most 
dazzling  light  fiUed  the  room  and  Madame 
de  Gevres  now  perceiTed  two  tall  figures 
entirelj  wrapped  in  red  draperies,  who  held 
naked  swords  in  their  bands,  mth  the  points 
directed  to  her. 

**  What  does  thîs  mean  V*  she  exdaimed. 
"  Hâve  y  ou  brought  me  among  eut  throatsT 
and  in  the  outburst  of  her  feelings  and  a  fit 
of  cowardice,  which  took  away  her  sensés 
for  the  time,  she  was  on  the  point  of  rushing 
headlong,  shrieking  aloud,  into  the  midst  of 
the  blaze  of  lights  !  This  handsome  apart- 
ment  was  Madame  de  Brunoy's  bedroora,  the 
relation  and  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de 
Gévres,  so  that  she  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  ail  its  localities  and  outlets;  it  was 
brilliantly  lighted,  but  there  was  nobody 
there  ;  it  was  probably  used  only  as  a  waît- 
ing  room,  for  the  néophytes  ;  the  fumiture 
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was  exactly  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  only 
thing  that  jou  would  haye  observed  as  being 
unusual  was,  that  the  door  which  commuai- 
oateswith  the  large  drawing-room  and  which 
is  dose  to  the  Windows,  in  front  of  the 
boudoir  door  by  which  Mme.  de  Gévres 
entered  so  abruptlj,  was  concealed  bj  a  long 
curtain  of  rich  brocade,  not  corresponding 
at  ail  with  the  furniture  in  the  room,  nor 
with  the  hangings  of  any  other  room  in  the 
house.  It  was  a  sort  of  brocade  with  a  blue 
ground  sprinkled  with  gold  stars  and  caba- 
liatic  characters  in  frosted  silver.  On  each 
aide  di  this  door  there  were  two  gilt  tripods, 
which  supported  large  cups  of  agate,  or 
rather  veined  alabaster.  The  said  cups  were 
filled  the  one  with  magnificent  fruits,  pine- 
apples,  peaches,  oranges  and  grapes,  branches 
with  red  fruit,  ears  of  corn,  maize  and  other 
yegetable  productions  ;  the  other  with  gold 
sxià  silver  coins,  pèle  mêle  with  pearla  and 
preciouâ  stones,  real  or  fàlae  (this  concerned 
the  enlightened  alone).  Observe,  if  jou 
please,    that  thèse  two   large  vases  were 
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placed  so  close  as  just  to  allow  space  to 
pass  between,  and  on  the  floor  before  tiie 
door  was  a  large  crucifii,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  walking  on  in  passing  to 

the  drawing-room An  unknown  man, 

clad  in  a  parti-colored  robe  of  black  velvet 
and  azuré  satin,  came  into  the  room  by  ihe 
door  of  the  boudoir,  and  without  saying  a 
Word  to  Madame  de  Gèvres,  he  endeavoured 
to  lay  hold  of  her  hand  to  lead  her  to  the 
Hall  of  meeting  ;  the  brocade  curtain  was 
drawn  aside  and  the  door  was  open,  and 
exposed  to  view  a  confused  crowd  of  people 
strangely  attired,  who  were  drawn  up^n  two 
lines  with  great  précision,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  gallery. 

"  Let  go  my  hand  ;  whom  do  you  take  me 
for  V  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  with  the  der 
termined  courage  and  proper  pride  of  a  Da 
Guesclin,  "wheredo  you  mean  to  conduot 
me  1  do  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
walk  upon  the  orucifix  like  a  heathen; 
rather  thantread  underfootthat  sacred  image 
and  the  Uoly  Cross,  the  sign  of  our  redemp- 
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tion,  I  would  suffer  a  thousand  ills  t — Leave 
me  alone  ! — ^keep  off  T 

Tbe  yaliant  nature  of  tbe  man  gave  way  ; 
he  hesitated  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  re- 
tumed  to  the  great  room  ;  Mme.  de  Oevres 
instantlj  took  to  her  heels,  and  fled  by  a 
bath-room,  wbich  opened  on  a  coiridor,  con* 
tiguous  to  the  grand  balL  Sbe  there  found 
Uiat  tbe  tbree  doors  wbich  opened  on  the 
court-yard  had  been  carefully  locked.  The 
Ducheâs  was  obliged  to  effect  her  escape  over 
the  balustrades  of  one  of  the  Windows,  and 
she  dropped  one  of  her  shoes  ;  Wrapping  her 
foot  ip  her  handkercbief,  she  then  ran  along 
the  pavement  of  the  avenue  to  the  porter's 
lodge,  where  they  were  ail  asleep. 

"  Open  the  door  !  open  the  door  \" 

"  Who  goes  there  V 

"ItisL" 

«Whoareyour 

"  The  Duchess  de  Gévres/' 

"Oome,  thatwillnotdo!" 

The  debatè  would  proÉably  never  hâve 

been  concluded,  if  the  porter's  wife  had  not 
K  5 
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thougbt  she  recognized  the  voice  of  Mme. 
de  Gèvres,  in  whose  service  she  had  lived. 

The  Duchess  would  not  confide  anj  of  her 
mis-adventures  to  Mme.  de  Brunoy's  people^ 
who  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on  at  the  end  of  their  avenue.  AU 
that  they  knew  about  it  waâ'  that  their  mis- 
tress  had  given  orders  that  the  kejs  and 
apartments  should  be  placcd  at  the  disposai 
of  M.  de  GajluSy  and  they  were  to  keep  the 
rooms  he  roade  use  of  in  order  ;  but  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  them,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  illuminati  only 
occupied  those  on  the  side  of  the  Champs 
Elysèes  ;  nor  bave  I  any  hésitation  in  saying 
that  Mme.  de  Brunoy  was  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  unworthy  purposes  to  which  her  house 
was  put. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  we  heard 
that  M.  de  Caylus  had  been  seized  with  a 
tremendous  fit  of  apoplexy,  at  M.  de  Lauzun's 
little  house,  in  the  Rue  du  Roule,  near  the 
Champs-Elysées  ;  he  was  carried  from  thence 
to  the  Hôtel  de  Comminges,  Rue  de  Grenelle/ 
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opposite  the  Hôtel  de  Créquy.  Some  of  our 
people  went  to  see  him,  and  they  reported 
that  he  had  tumed  as  black  as  a  negro.  As 
he  had  no  near  relations  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  it  was  nobody's  business  to  hâve  a 
médical  opinion  as  to  the  nature  or  cause  of 
his  death.  Mme.  de  Gevres  was  confined 
to  her  bed  with  a  raging  fever,  and  did  not 
hearof  ittill  it  was  too  late  to  speak,  (because 
the  coffin  of  this  wretched  adept  was  placed 
in  a  church  at  Rovergne,  in  the  height  of 
the  dog-days,  in  a  température  of  twenty- 
four  degrees.) 

It  is  useless  to  tell  you  why  the  Balsa- 
mites  were  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
death  of  M.  de  Gaylus.  Many  a  romance 
bas  been  built  on  this  story,  with,  of  course, 
the  embellishment  of  the  most  wondrous 
exaggerations  ;  but  you  may  rely  upon  my 
version  of  it,  and  test  my  veracity  by  an 
appeal  to  Madame  de  Gevres  herself,  to 
judge  if  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
venture.  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it, 
as  something  merely  rather  extraordinary 
and  tolerably  tragic. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Cagliosiro  and  the  BàlsMiiites — ^HjdroiiiMicj — ^Tlie 
Templars — ^FreeHOBaaamy  unraied— Frenek  Re- 
Tolution  origùmied  in  ike  Lodges — Otorgt*  SmMê 
opinion — Jacques  de  Molaj. 


Joseph  BaLsamo,  who  went  successivelj  bj 
the  name  t)f  Comte  de  Mèlissa,  Commander 
de  Belmonte,  Chevalier  Pelegrini,  and»  lastly, 
Comte  de  Cagliostro,  was  rather  an  awkward 
looking  man,  badlj  dressed  in  blue  taffetas» 
laced  at  ail  the  seams,  and  with  his  hair 
dressèd  in  the  most  ridiculous  fashion,  that 
is  to  say,  braided  and  powdered,  and  then 
divided  into  two  tails. 
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He  affected  to  speak  the  worst  possible 
French,  especially  before  people  whom  he 
did  not  know.  He  wished  to  be  thought 
the  natural  son  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta, 
Don  Manuel  Pinto  d'Alfonseca,  but  he  was 
reallj  the  lawful  son  and  heir  of  an  advo- 
cate  of  Messina,  Marco  Balsamo  bj  name, 
who  was  overtaken  by  justice  in  174b,  be- 
cause  he  had  extorted  eighty  ounces  of  gold 
from  the  Prince  of  Moliterna,  by  promising  to 
discover  and  put  into  his  possession  a  treasure 
buried  under  a  pyramid,  and  guarded  by  the 
infernal  genii. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  early  years 
of  this  Thaumaturgist  ;  and  the  work  pub- 
lished  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  Cag- 
liostrOy  contains  nothing  that  can  be  relied 
on.  He  had  lived  in  Paris  under  the  name 
of  the  Comte  de  Tischio  ;  he  was  compro- 
mised  in  a  prosecution  sustained  by  the  M. 
M.  de  Chàstelet,  the  heirs  of  Madame  dTrfé, 
against  the  Italian,  Casanova,  which  obliged 
bim  to  quit  France,  and  it  was  only  on  his 
return  firom  Germany,  some  four  or  five  years 
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afterwards»  thstwefiist  heard  of  the  nameof 
Count  Cagliostro,  who  had  displajed  a  pro- 
fàfle  liberalitj,  and  had  performed  some 
miiaculouB  cuies  at  Strasbuig. 

The  object  of  the  principal  soperstition^  of 
the  sect  of  the  Balsamites  was  metalurgy, 
necromancj,  cabala»  and  onierocrisy  ;  that  is 
to  fiaj,  the  four  least  difficolt  and  most  com- 
mon  parts  of  the  philosophical  belief  in  the 
science  of  prestige,  and  the  heart  of  divi- 
nation. In  his  treatment  of  metals,  Gagli- 
ostro  followed  the  school  of  Paracelsus  and 
Borri,  which  are  well  known.  His  elixir  of 
life,  which  I  had  analysed  by  a  chemist,  was 
porely  composed  of  aromatics  and  potable 
gold,  as  was  the  elixir  of  longevity  of 
Nicholas  Flamel,  or  Saint  Germain.  His  ca- 
bala  was  a  Hebraic  calculation,  called  sama- 
ritan  ;  his  practice,  with  regard  to  the  raising 
up  of  spirits,  was  that  of  the  Cophtes,  as  de- 
scribed  in  the  Amorrhean  book  ;  and  his 
interprétation  of  dreamswasas  devoid  of  raies, 
as  was  that  of  Lucaccio  Borrodina  ;  so  that 
Cagliostro  had  added  nothing  to  the  magie 
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• 

art,  nor  to  the  juggler's,  if  we  except  his 
dignity  of  Grand  Cophte,  which  gave  hira 
the  power,  thej  said,  of  transmitting  the 
faculty  of  hydromancy. 

This  Balsamite  proceeding  was  as  follows  ; 
a  pupil  called  a  dove,  that  is  to  say,  an  in- 
noœnt  young  girl,  wasplaced  before  a  crystal 
yase  fiill  of  pure  water,  and,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  of  a  Grand  Cophte,  she  ac- 
quired  the  power  of  communicating  with 
the  genii  of  the  intermediate  région,  and  of 
seeing  in  the  water,  ail  that  interested  the 
person,  who  desired  the  révélation. 

I  saw,  very  much  against  my  will,  this 
opération  of  divination  performed  in  the 
prison  Des  Carmes^  with  regard  to  the  Comte 
de  Beaubarnois,  when  a  child  of  seven  years 
of  âge,  the  daughter  of  the  jailor,  looked 
into  the  water  and  described  accurately  each 
particular  of  the  exécution,  up  to  the  very 
instant  that  his  head  fell  by  the  guillotine. 
Madame  Buonaparte  cannot  hâve  forgottcn 
this  awful  instance  of  révélation  ;  but  it 
was  a  scène  of  '93,  and  we  are  not  talking 
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of  tbat  now.  On  such  occasioDS»  I  advise 
jfou,  mon  cher  enfant,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
marvelIoQs  sajring  of  the  calvînist  Bajle, 
the  king  of  the  sceptics.  '*  There  is  offeen 
in  things  of  this  sort  much  less  of  the  won- 
derful  than  weak  minds  believe,  and  much 
more  ihan  strong  minda  will  allow/' 

The  Cardinal  de  Bemis  was  not  Êur  wrrag 
in  attributing  our  political  agitations  and 
the  first  crimes  of  the  French  Bevolution  to 
the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  the  Protestants 
exiled  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  From 
that  it  may  be  inferred,  that  ii  the  French 
Oalvinistshad  it  in  their  power  to  deal  blows 
so  dangerous  to  the  traxiquillity  oi  the 
State,  Louis  XIY  had  good  reasons  for 
banishing  them  from  the  kingdom.  But  ad- 
nùtting  that  a  handful  of  traders,  scattered 
over  the  surfsu^e  of  Europe,  could  transmit 
to  their  descendants  the  thirst  for  blood  with 
the  power  of  shaking  empires,  it  could  al- 
ways  be  objected  that  King  Louis  XYI  had 
reoohed  the  revoke  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ; 
unfortunatelj  for  us  the  exercise  of  calvi- 
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nism  has  become  so  perfectly  free,  that  M. 
Necker,  a  calvinist  and  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
had  been  a  King's  minister  sevéral  years 
previous  to  that  period,  when  catholic  priests 
were  strangled  at  the  abbey. 

M.  Burke  was  persuaded  that  the  existence 
of  the  grand  rcvolutionary  association  might 
be  traced  beyond  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
without  entering  into  the  proofs  which  he 
has  given,  by  enumerating  the  crimes  and 
condemnation  of  the  Templars^  we  will  pass 
on  to  that  which  was  found  amongst  Cagli- 
ostro's  papers,  with  regard  to  the  institution 
of  free-masonry. 

The  6rand*Master  of  the  Templars,  Jac- 
ques du  Bourg-Molay,  who  was  executed  in 
1314,  and  whose  family  is  still  in  existence 
in  Nivernais,  had  created,  during  his  capti- 
vity  in  the  Bastile,  four  loges-mères,  namely  : 
for  the  Ëast,  Naples  ;  for  the  West,  £din- 
buigh  ;  for  the  North,  Stockholm  ;  and 
Paris  for  the  South. 

The  day  afler  the  exécution  of  the  Tem- 
plars at  Paris,  the  chevalier  Nicolas  d'Au- 
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mont  and  seven  other  Templars»  cHagmsed 
as  Masons,  came  and  cdlected  tbe  ashes  of 
the  victims  who  had  perished  at  the  stake. 
Fifteen  dajs  after  that,  the  chevalier  Usquin 
de  Florian,  who  had  denounced  the  Order, 
was  assassinated  on  the  Place  él Avignon  ; 
Pope  Clément  Yth  had  him  buried  in  great 
state,  and  pronounced  him  ^  a  vénérable 
servant  of  6od  f  but  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Templars  carried  off  his  bodj,  and 
deposited  in  his  tomb  the  bones  of  Jacques 
de  Molay,  which  thej  recognised,  or  thought 
they  had,  bj  their  large  proportions.  Then 
the  four  lodges  which  he  had  instituted, 
organised  themselves,  and  ail  the  Templars 
took  an  oath  to  Destroy  the  Power  of  the 
Pope,  to  Exterminate  the  Race  of  the 
GapetienSy  to  Annihilate  ail  KingSy  to  Ex- 
cite the  People  to  RevoU,  and  to  Found  a 
Vniveraai  Republic. 

That  their  designs  might  be  entrusted  only 
to  men  who  were  to  be  relied  upon,  thejr 
established  preparatory  lodges,  under  the 
nam'es  of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Andrew, 
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societies  without  any  secrets,  the  advantages 
of  which  are,  eyen  to  the  présent  day,  that 
they  operate  as  a  blind,  and  afford  the 
chiefs  of  the  Free-masonsan  opportunitj  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  subjects  who  may 
be  usefiil  to  them  in  the  association.  AU 
the  forms  and  cérémonies  used  in  thèse 
lodges  are  allégories  borrowed  from  the  pro- 
ceedings  and  exécution  of  the  Templars  ; 
but  they  are.onlyexplained  openly  to  those 
who  hâve  attained  to  the  sixteenth  step  ; 
they  assemble  continually  in  thèse  lodges 
only  to  impress  the  importance  of  equality, 
beuevolence»  and  fraternity  ;  the  real  Tem*- 
I^rs  or  Jacobins  scarcely  ever  attend  there, 
and  their  meetings  are  called  Chapter^. 

There  are  four  chapters  in  Europe  ;  each 
one  is  composed  of  twenty-seven  members» 
and  they  are  established  at  Naples,  Edin- 
burgh,  Stockholm  and  Paris.  The  word  is, 
as  it  is  known  beyond  a  doubt,  since  the 
iûventory  of  Oagliostro's  papers,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  registers  at  Naples,  Jdckin 
Booz  Machenac  B.  Âdonai  1314,  of  which 
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the  initiais  are  those  of  the  words  Jacobus 
Burgwndus  Molay  heabm  anno  1914. 
Tljeir  other  words  are  Kadosch,  whici 
means  regenerator;  Nekom,  vengecmce; 
Polkhall-pharàschal,  who  pute  the  profane 
to  deaih  ;  when  they  arrive  at  their  meet- 
ings they  go  througb  the  feint  of  stabbing 
one  another  ;  that  they  may  recognise  each 
other,  they  wear  a  gold  ring  with  rod 
enamel  ;  when  they  enter  a  lodge,  they 
alone  hâve  the  right  to  walk  across  the 
space  in  front  of  the  throne,  and  those 
among  the  other  Free-masons  who  do  not 
know  them,  must  never  inquire  their  name& 

At  the  beginning,  weak,  without  money, 
without  power,  the  successors  of  the  Tem- 
plars  occupied  themselves  only  in  searching 
for  the  treasures  buried  by  their  foundecs. 
They  hâve  recovered  much  in  c  Italy  ;  there 
ought  to  be  still  some  in  the  Island  of  Can- 
dia,  but  that  Island  is  under  the  dominioA 
of  the  Turks,  which,  however,  is  no  great  loss 
to  the  Ghristians. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  was  at  the 
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period  when  masonic  lodges  were  first 
founded,  that  the  faroous  Rienzi  appeared, 
who  ended  by  summoïiiDg  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  people.  He 
possessed  influence  sufficient  to  render  him 
formidable  to  thèse  two  powers,  and  Rienzi 
ought  to  be  accounted  amongst  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Templars. 

The  heads  of  the  lodges  hold  the  princi- 
ple,  that  every  man  capable  of  a  great 
action,  ought  to  become  one  of  their  num- 
ber  whatever  may  be  his  station,  his  coun- 
try,  or  his  religion  ;  but  according  to  their 
statutes,  a  crime  is  never  to  be  committed 
unless  it  can  tend  to  the  great  aim  of  the 
institution,  in  fermenting,  directing,  or 
ministering  to  popular  séditions,  so  that 
their  members  are  found  among  Musselmans 
as  among  Christians,  among  the  highest  as 
among  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people  and 
the  law  by  which  they  are  govemed  is  always 
called  constitution. 

Their  signs  and  emblems  are  those  which 
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the  French  revolutionistshave  adopted.  The 
tri-colours  are  those  of  the  free-masons  ;  the 
level^  the  square,  and  the  compass  dénote 
equalitj,  unity,  fraternity  ;  the  acacia,  the 
tree  held  sacred  in  their  ntes,  and  which, 
according  to  the  masonic  precept»  never 
fiouriahedy  except  when  moistenedwvth  blood, 
is  our  tree  of  liberty  ;  there  is  no  device 
adopted  by  the  rcYolutionists,  even  down  to 
the  red  cap,  i?hich  is  not  found  in  some  €i 
their  cérémonies,  and  this  emblem  of  the 
régicide  was  odc  of  the  présents  made  to 
Gromwell  on  the  day  of  his  installation. 

It  was  thought  capable  of  proof,  that 
Brockaghiff,  Masaniello,  the  Duc  de  Mayenne 
and  Lord  Derwent-Water  were  initiated  in 
•the  mysteries  of  the  temple  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  (they  were  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  the  VI,)  England  was  troubled  with 
free-masons  ;  for,  in  a  statute  passed  in  the 
year  1428,  the  Farliament  forbade  their 
holding  chapters  under  a  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

On  occasions  of  great  importance  each 
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chapter  alwajs  sends  a  travelling  member 
to  visit  the  uther  foster-lodges,  and  if  Cag- 
liostro  came  from  Naples  to  visit  Paris,  on 
the  occasion'of  that  cbllar  affair,  it  was  prin- 
oipally  that  one  of  the  initiated  might  be 
close  to  the  French  court,  readj  to  conspire 
against  it.  Driven  from  Paris,  Cagliostro 
wished  to  found  a  lodge  at  Rome  ;  he  was 
accused  before  the  apostolic  tribunal,  found 
guiltj  of  several  crimes,  and  condemned  to 
death  ;  but  Pope  Plus  VI  commuted  his 
punishment  to  imprisonmentfor  life.  He  died 
In  the  castle  of  Saint-Lèon,  in  1795,  aged 
forty-two. 

An  extract  of  the  proceedings  instituted 
at  Borne,  published  in  1791,  and  the  con- 
fession of  Cagliostro  hâve  brought  to  light 
the  connection  that  existed  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  free-masonry,  with  the  French 
Révolution.  There  hâve  been  found  amongst 
the  effects  of  Thomas  Ximénès,  and  also 
among  Gagliostro's  valuables,  sundry  crosses, 
on  which  the  initiais,  L.P.D.  were  inscribed  ; 
and  thèse  two  adepts  afterwards  aUowed 
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that  thej  meant  LUntm  peâSms  deftrve^ 

TRAMFLS  THE  LUT   UITBER  VOOT. 

The  taking  of  the  Bastile  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fiebch  Bevolution  ;  and 
it  bas  been  sapposed  that  the  French  mem- 
beis  detennined  on  its  destruction  so  eagerij, 
onlj  to  show  their  power  to  the  other  chap- 
ters,  and  becaose  it  had  been  the  prison  of 
their  foander. 

Avignon  soou  became  the  théâtre  of  the 
most  frightfnl  cruelties  ;  many  of  the  initiated 
declared  that  it  was  because  that  town  be- 
longed  to  the  Holj  See,  and  that  it  contained 
the  ashes  of  Mokj  ;  however,  Avignon,  as 
is  wdl  known,  is  one  of  their  most  flomnsh- 
ing  colonies,  and  the  masons  of  the  '  camtat 
vêfMnissirC  bave  always  been  the  most  na- 
meroiis,  the  most  active,  and  the  xùoiskenlighl- 
ened  of  any. 

In  the  years  subséquent  to  the  taking  of 
the  Bastile,  the  adepts  of  Paris  hcld  their 
chapter  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Orléans,  their  grand-master,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  Duc  d'Aiguillon,  Lepelletier,  Clootz, 
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^e  Abbé  Sieyecv  Mimboau,  Bobe$pierre.  etc,, 
aiTftoged  tb^  dmus^ts  of  bis  plans,  which 
'were  bapded  over  to  t^bose  wbo  werq  admitted 
(o  tb^  secoml  order,  to  translate  iuto  pbi- 
losopbical  aud  revolutionaiy  langoage.  If 
ail  the  statues  of  our  Kings  were  overthrown, 
^t  was  cbieflj  to  gQt  rid  pf  tbat  of  Henrj 
lY^  wbipb  wa3  erectçd  on  tbe  site  of  tbe 
martjrdom  of  tbo  Templars  ;  ît  was  inva- 
rÎAblj  aie  case^  tbat  the  revolutionists  pre- 
«leQted  petîtio^  on  pétition,  to  bave  erected 
pp)  jlibi3  spot,  and  no  wb^re  else,  a  colossal 
statue,  ti'oading  «nder  fopt  crosses  crowns, 
i^pftd  diadems. 

Tbe  King  of  Swedei^  was  an  allj  of  Loui^ 
iXVJ  ;  at  the  period  of  bis.  départie  'for 
Yarenpes,  Gustav\is  advanc^d  to  tbe  frontier 
tQ  veceive  ^e  iUi^trious  fugitive,  and  to 
cpyer  bis  r^treat  ;  tbe  Sw^diflb  MQftarçb  was 
a98ii^nated  bj  Ml^asticQuni,  an  alluDpdnated 
fcee^ma^on  of  tbe  first  degree.  3at  as  every 
l^fi^pbu:  <fan  govem  hmt  not  reign,  you 
observe  that  tbe  Duke  of  Sudermania,  mas- 
t^  of  tbe  faster-rlodge  of  tbe  Nortb»  imme- 

VOL.   II.  L 
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diately  entered  into  an  alliance  with  thé 
French  Jacobins,  deprived  the  Swedish  nobles 
of  most  of  their  privilèges,  and  laboured 
incessantly,  to  diminish  the  prerogatire  ôf 
the  young  King,  whose  nncle  and  goardian 
he  was. 

To  attain  the  goal,  to  which  the  initiated 
aspired,  the  partizans  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans 
had  manœuvred  since  1787,  thatthey  might 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  state.  But 
Robespierre  remarked,  that  the  bare  fact  of 
a  change  in  a  name  was  not  sufficient,  so  the 
grand-master  of  Paris  was  sacrificed. 

If  the  gazettes  of  Germanj,  England,  and 
of  Italy,  are  to  be  believed,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  was  nearly  being  poisoned  bj  a 
mason  grand^lect,  his  valet  ;  and  we  read 
in  the  Journal  des  Jacobins  of  that  time, 
under  the  article  correspondance,  that  this 
man  had  confessed  his  crime,  and  dedared 
that  several  considérable  sums  of  money  had 
been  remitted  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Orléans,  grand-master  of  Paris. 
At  the  same  period,  a  criminal  was  hanged 
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at  the  Campo  Vaccina,  at  Rome  ;  his  face 
was  conc«aled  by  a  madc,  and  the  ex*5cù- 
lioner  placed  the  foUowing  inscription  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  flcaffold  :  thu«  does  the  justice 
OF  ouR  Loàï)  ptrwisn  free-mason». 

Manyjudiciouswriters,and  Georges  Smith 
in  particular,  hâve  unquestionably  proved 
that  the  Templars  were  the  founders  of  free- 
masonrj,  and  the  least  intelligent  person 
admitted  into  their  ranks,  cannot  doubt  this 
fact^  however  slight  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  order  may  be,  if  he  only 
observe  the  cérémonies  made  use  of  at  his 
réception, 

It  was  the  writings  of  a  sophist,  his  pre- 
decessor,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  times 
that  suggested  to  Jacques  de  Molay  the  élé- 
ments of  his  wonderful  system  ;  his  idea  was, 
that  in  organising  a  society  of  men,  subservi- 
ent  to  the  same  passions,  having  the  same 
end  in  view,  and  guided  by  one  commou  in- 
terest  it  would  in  time  overthrow  ail  heredi- 
tary  institutions,  and,  in  the  end,  engross 
ail  power  in  itself.    Jacques  de  Molay  was 
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the  fii^t  yictim  of  lus  own  conrupt  System  : 
he  was  denouacedL  and  p^baps  calomiiiated 
by  his  aceompUces,  by  ihoae  who  probaUy 
were  themselYes  aspiring  tp  the  mastership 
of  the  oïder  ;  but  his  doctrine  hassiimved, 
and  eatholic  goyenowts  hâve,  at  last,  been 
made  to  understand  what  was  the  inteation, 
the  importance,  aud  the  dangers  of  thèse 
combinations. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Â  èhamwiîff  num  ;  showing  the  adtântage  of  a  gooA 
appearance — Disastrous  conséquences  of  having  a 
I^ncess  in  love  with  one — Souvenirs  of  Mme.  D' 
l^on(r^A  gallatnt  miaer-^LôTe  in  a  stage  coach 
— Thereb j  hançi  a  tale« 


The  Greeks  wera  $o  exoeedingly  suaœptibla 
with  regf^rd  to  personal  appearauce,  suid  so 
mithusiastic  about  beautj  of  face»  formi 
manner,  aïkd  ather  extemal  advaiàtages,  that 
the  mi^trates  of  t^e  areopagujs  were  œver 
aUowed  to  Usten  to  the  pleadiogs  of  the 
Atbeniati  te^vyerd  except  va  total  darkness 
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and  this  was  in  order  that  they  should  nei- 
ther  be  prejudiced  in  fetYour  of  a  handsome 
orator,  nor  imbibe  disagreeaUe  impressions 
against  the  adversarj.  There  bas  often 
been  said  to  be  a  œrtain  resanblanoe  between 
the  Athenians  and  tbe  Parisians  ;  however, 
be  this  as  it  may,  I  bave  seen  in  my  own 
times,  something  approaching  this  Grecian 
infatuation  for  personal  beauty,  and  what  I 
am  going  to  relate,  may,  perhaps,  justify 
the  raies  and  précautions  of  the  attic  legis^ 
lator. 

Lancelot-Marie-J^oseph  du  Yighan,  Seig- 
neur de  Létorières  and  de  Marseille  was  a 
gentleman  of  Saintonge,  who  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth,  but  as  he  was  what  was 
called  charming,  ail  the  good  things  of  this 
world  were  soon  placed  at  his  disposai  He 
had  found  that  the  classes  were  too  long,  and 
the  vacations  too  short,  at  the  CoU^e^^ 
Plessis,  where  his  Uncle,  the  Abbè  du  Yig- 
han  had  had  him  received  gratis,  so  he  left 
without  saying  anything  about  it,  and 
launched  himself  on  the  pavé  of  Paris,  tak- 
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isg  his  awn  way  and  Uying  in  a  garret 
When  he  was  cold  or  hungry  be  went  out 
andwalked  about  to  divert  his  attention, 
and  he  was  the  happiest  cr^ture  in  thé 
world. 

His  ftiends»  La  Ponpelinière  and  Boulain- 
villiers  often  related  a  storj  of  his  having 
^one  out  one  winter's  daj  in  a  pouring 
rain^  and  taken  shelter  onder  a  porte- 
cochére. 

A  hackney-coach  passed^  and  the  driver 
looked  at  him  and  stopped. 

*'  Shall  I  take  jou  across  the  street^  Sir  V' 
said  he. 

^'No/'  answered  the  handsome  stttdent, 
mQurnfally  and  for  sabstantial  reasons. 

'<  If  you  are  going  further  I  will  convey 
you  ;  tell  me  to  wh$t  quarter  your  business 
leads  you  V 

^<  I  was  going  to  walk  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Palais-du-Justice,   but  I  will  wait  till 
this  rain  ceases/' 
•  "  But  why  r 
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**  Bectose  I  hftve  no  moMj.  LaafB  me 
alone.'' 

''Sûr !"  nekifliêd  tlie  coMhmaii»  p:^ 
iBg  from  kis  box  afid  ope&iog  ihe  door,  **  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  I  alloired  so  baad* 
9ome  a  genUeman  to  gi^t  wet  and  cakh  oold 
forwant  of  Ibur-ttMl-tw^tj  mm  t  it  ii  att 
iii  my  way  topàfis  by  thé  Palais-Mâa^chltfid^ 
and  I  will  put  yon  àamn  at'tbe  staliM  of  &b 
Peter/' 

Aè  hé  ope&ed  tbe  door  of  his  eoàcb  o^m>- 
sdte  to  this  &moii6  itaiteuf^ê,  he  iteépectfttHy 
took  off  Iiis  felt  bat,  and  lèquoiléd  tbe 
youth  to  accept  a  louis  d'or. 

**  Tou  may  fidd  in  tbera  §omê  yovoig  gen- 
tlemen intik  irbotn  peirbaps  you  wouM  Ute 
to  make  np  à  Uttte  party  ;  tbe  Bftimber  of 
my  cMcb  is  144,  ttnd  yott  Ml  wpûj  tue 
whenever  you  please.** 

ThiB  m&n  ended  by  beéotflltig  ooadittian 
to  Madame  Sophie  of  Ffaàoei  at  tbe  tecooi- 
mendation  of  bim  to  wbom  be  bad  beeil  80 
obliging. 

He  was  an  bonest  and  wortby  person 
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Sîoard  bj  name,  and  when  people  spoke  to 
him  of  bis  good  deed  towards  M.  de  Lètor- 
ières  he  answered  tbat  any  one  in  the  world 
would  bave  done  as  mucb  for  bim,  ^-  for," 
added  be,  **  be  was  so  cbarming  a  person, 
tbat  one  migbt  bave  taken  bim  for  a  good 
anffel  ^ 

Anotber  time  tbe  wife  of  bis  tailor  got 
quite  ont  of  patience  at  bis  owing  tbem 
four  bnndred  livres^  and  began  to  taunt  ber 
busband  witb  beiug  so  weak  and  jielding 
witb  regard  to  Monsieur  le  Charmant^ 
wbicb  was  tbe  nick-name  tbey  bad  given 
bim. 

"  You  never  bave  courage  enougb  to  at- 
tack  bim  !  but  I  am  going  out  to  cbange 
tbis  note  of  a  bundred  crowns,  and  bj  foui 
or  bj  fair  means  I  sball  bring  our  money 
back  witb  me  ;  cbarming  as  be  is,  I  sball 
soon  settle  bim  I  you  bave  only  to  leave  it 
to  me  and  see  if  I  do  not  bring  him  down  !" 

Wben  tbis  boasting  lady  returned  home, 
ber  busband  asked  ber  how  mucb  she  had 
got  from  Monsieur  le  Charmant. 
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"  Now  do  not  laugh  at  me  ;  I  found  hitn 
plajing  the  guitar,  and  he  was  sa  polite  that 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  torment  him  !'' 

*'  And  the  note  of  the  three  hundred 
livres  f"  asked  the  tailor. 

'*My  good  friend,"  replied  the  scolding 
housewife,  ''  you  must  add  even  the  hundred 
crowns  to  jour  aocount,  and  it  will  make 
twenty-nine  louis  instead  of  four  hundred 
livres.  He  looked  so  melancholy,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was^  but  I  left  them  on  bis 
chimney-[»ece  in  spite  of  ail  he  could  say  Y' 

As  soon  as  M.  de  Létonères  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  he  took  bis  testimonials 
of  nobility  to  Monsieur  Ghérin,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  certificate  necessary  for  his  pré- 
sentation, and  as  sôon  as  he  had  deposited 
his  parchmcnts  upon  the  ArehHahle^  he 
went  to  walk  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles, 
where  the  King  saw  atid  remarked  him. 

Someof  the  courtiers  informed  thetnselves 
about  tbis  handsome  young  man,  and  the 
King  said  to  his  Gounsellor  Ghêrin, 
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**  What  is  the  familv  of  a  gentleman  of 
Poitou,  called  M.  de  Létorières  T 

The  Gounsellor  replied  that  he  could  not 
ride  in  the  King's  carnages  because  his  tes- 
timomals  were  not  quite 

"  He  is  charm%'%g  f"  exclaimed  this  good 
prince,  interrupting  the  genealogist,  ''  and  I 
wish  bim  to  be  presented  to  me  under  the 
title  of  Viscounf 

Ghérin  inscribed  his  certificate  by  corn- 
mandy  and  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Létorières 
received  the  honors  of  the  Court. 

Amongst  the  foreign  princesses  settled  at 
the  Court  of  France,  was  a  joung  beauty, 
innocent  and  artless  as  possible,  who  had 
been  inspired  by  M.  de  Létorières'  eyes  with 
sentiments  which  threw  her  family  into 
despair. 

This  Princess  was  Mademoiselle  de  Sois- 
sons,  Victoire-Julie  de  Savoie-Carignan.  A 
thousand  annoying  things  were  saîd,  and  the 
Maréchale  de  Soubise,  her  aunt,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded  in  having  her  shut  up  in  the  Abbey 
of  Montmartre.     The  raost  punctilious  and 
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respectfol  forms  were  observed  with  »gard 
to  the  Princess  Julie,  but  she  was  a  prisoner 
ail  the  same,  and  guarded  by  an  offioer  of 
the  proTOstship  of  France. 

Thej  suspected  a  correspondence  ;  they 
intercepted  a  message  ;  they  disoovered  a 
coil  of  rope  :  in  short  the  Baron  d'Ugeon, 
one  of  the  Bohan-Soubise  fiunily,  wrote  to 
M.  de  Létorières  and  called  him  eut  ;  the 
meeting  was  postponed  in  conséquence  of 
the  illness  of  Louis  XY,  whom  our  Galaor  of 
Saintonge  had  obtained  permission  to  attend 
during  his  attack  of  putrid  small-pox  ;  this 
privilège  greatly  offended  the  people  about 
the  court,  because  he  had  never  had  the 
entrée  to  the  royal  apartments. 

The  King  died,  and  his  nurse  then  hast- 
ened  to  meet  the  champion  of  Savoy,  who 
stabbed  him  in  two  places  in  the  right  side 
with  his  sword.  They  dressed  the  wounds 
of  M.  de  Létorières  ;  they  prudently  closed 
his  door  a^inst  every  one,  and  they  gave  ont 
that  he  had  caught  the  putrid  infection, 
which  was  neither  true  nor  difficult  to  make 
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the  public  beliere.  Seriouslj  as  he  was 
wounded,  this  did  not  preyent  his  scaling 
the  walls  of  the  Âbbey  of  Montmartre,  two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  to  hâve  an  inter- 
view with  Mlle,  de  Boissons  under  the  great 
arch  which  leads  from  the  cloisters  to  the 
cemetery. 

It  appears  that  the  Princess  had  pru- 
dently  retired  before  dajbreak,  and  the  un- 
happj  girl  never  saw  her  handsome  friend 
M.  de  Létorières  again  I  His  wounds  burst 
open  afresh^  and  ail  the  remaining  blood  in 
his  bodj  escaped  during  the  night,  for  of 
course  he  would  not  call  for  assistance. 

He  expired  alone  and  untended,  and  the 
next  moming  he  was  found  extended  on  the 
cloister  pavement,  stiff  and  dead  l 

Perhaps  it  was  on  the  very  stone  that 
covered  the  grave  of  my  poor  friend  Aime. 
D'Ëgmont  !  Having  been  brought  up  at  the 
Abbey  of  Montmartre,  she  had  requested 
to  be  buried,  as  a  favour,  by  the  side  of 
Mme.  deVibraye  the  friend  of  her^child- 
hood,  and  a  dignitary  of  this  couvent;  it 
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was  in  a  spot  whicb  recalled  ail  the  peaceful 
and  happj  thonghts  of  her  yoath  ;  it  was 
on.  thèse  stones  and  above  thèse  vaults  that 
she  had  so  often  and  so  lightly  trodden  ! 
and  now,  lead,  and  boards»  and  iron  lings, 
enclosed  in  the  damp  and  narrow  ground, 

under  a  few  feet  of  stone Poor 

Septimanie  ! 

This  horrible  affair  was  hushed  up. — Ëven 
in  death  he  was  beautif ul  !  Thej  wrapped 
him  in  a  winding-sheet  ;  he  was  carried  to 
bis  bed,  and  they  gave  ont,  that  M.  de  Lèto- 
rières  had  died  of  the  smallpox. 

I  passed  by  Vendôme  on  my  way  to  my 
estate  at  Gastines,  and  halted  at  the  little 
town  which  the  Chevalier  de  Créquy  had 
selected  as  his  domicile,  apparently  on  ac- 
count  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  I 
saw  him  five  or  six  minutes,  and  that  was 
quite  sufficient;  but  I  heard  such  stories  of 
his  stinginess,  that  would  hâve  made  me 
blush  had  he  been  thorough-bred  I 

He  had  thirty  thousand  écus  a  year,  and 
the  mean  wretch  never  went  in  any  but 
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public  carnages,  when  his  fine  airs  of  gal- 
lantry  made  him  brisk  and  acceptable  to  the, 
belles  of  the  coacb,  ail  in  an  honorable  waj, 
and  dosed  puise-strings  of  course  !  Would 
70U  believe  that  he  himself  went  to  fetch 
tbe  old  body  of  a  berline,  which  he  had 
shut  up  for  four  or  five  years,  in  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres'  coach-house,  and  that  after  the 
first  change  of  horses,  he  had  it  tied  on  to 
a  cart  tail,  and  dragged  to  the  last  stage 
before  Vendôme,  for  the  price  of  about 
twentj-four  sous. 

Ëight  days  after,  he  joined  us  at  Mont- 
flaux,  perfectly  unattended,  and  by  the  coach. 
It  appeared  he  had  made  acquaintance  on 
the  joumey  with  an  honest  and  discreet 
young  woman  of  Mans,  her  name  was  Mme. 
Lescombat  :  "  What,  hâve  you  never  heard 
them  speak  bere  of  Mme.  Lescombat  ?  She 
is  so  graceful  and  well-mannered,  that  one 
would  say  she  was  a  lady  from  Paris  ;  her 
modesty  and  gentleness  are  quite  delightful  ; 
she  is  always  remarkably  well  dressed,  and 
I  observed  that  she  looked   very  carefully 
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after  her  little  bandboxes;  in  fiict^  she  is 
perfection  itself  I  I  shall  go  and  see  her  at 
Mans,  in  about  two  months  time,  as  soon 
as  my  cure  is  effected,  and  I  haye  taken 
mj  baths  ;  she  gave  me  her  addreas,  and  1 
shall  makea  joomej  on  purpose  to  see  her. 
The  stage^oachman  told  os  that  she  was  at 
least  fiftj  years  old,  but  she  is  not  the  less 
pretty  for  that  !  ' 

So  he  set  off  for  Mans,  as  soon  as  he  had 
cured  himself,  and  had  gulped  down  more 
grapes  (other  people's,  not  his  own)  than  ail 
the  school  boys  in  the  holidays,  or  ail  the 
foxes  in  the  country  put  together,  without 
mentioning  thrushes.  He  retumed  to  Mont- 
flaux  three  days  after,  appearing  very  much  , 

depressed  in  spirits.  i 

"And  Madame  Lescombat/'  said  your 
father,  "  did  she  not  receive  you  politely  ?" 

''  Alas  !"  said  he,  ''  I  hâve  not  seen  her, 
and  you  never  heard  of  such  an  adventuie 
as  I  hâve  met  with  ;  I  arrived  at  Mans  ;  I 
asked  for  this  lad/s  house,  they  laughed  in 
my  face  ;  I  persisted,   and  found  a   poor 
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b^ggar-man,  who  led  me  to  her  door  ;  a 
pretty  house,  in  truth,  with  a  balconj  in  the 
atreet  ;  but  ail  the  blinds  were  closed.  I 
b^an  to  feel  uneasy  ;  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
then  I  beat  against  it  with  ail  my  force.  At 
last,  a  big  servant-girl  appeared,  and  she  told 
me,  if  I  wanted  to  âôe  Mme.  Lescombat 
that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  that  I 
mnst  go  to  the  Place  des  Crois^lierSf  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  just  goisg  to  hang  her,  for  having 
murdè)^  hef  htlsband. '^Pethaps,  at  that 
very  instant,  the  rope  might  be  round  her 
neckr 
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CHAPTER  XL 


GéneyièTe  Ghdliot  and  the  Prinœ  de  Lamballe— 
The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleaiuh— A  portmt— 
A  confidence — ^A  secret  marriage. 


TflB  young  Prince  de  Lamballe  was  endo1«red 
with  good  sensé,  he  had  received  a  good 
éducation,  he  possessed  a  rètentive  memory 
and  he  lacked  not  wit  ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of 
serions  wit,  which  we  used  to  say  he  conld 
well  dispense  with.  He  was  benevolent  and 
beneficent  ;  he  had  ail  the  ad^antages  and 
disadvantages  of   a  determined  character, 
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wMch  always  strikes  me  as  being  a  dange- 
rous  gift,  and  terrifies  me  when  I  behold  it 
in  a  joung  and  inexperienced  man.  He 
was  well-made,  tall  and  stout  ;  in  his  ittoe 
70U  read  his  character,  excitable,  gênerons, 
passionate,  sincère.  Ilis  eyes  were  not  both 
of  the  same  colour,  which  gave  him  an 
extraordinaiy  expression  ;  in  other  respects, 
he  was  as  good-looking  as  it  was  possible  to 
be  with  red  hair. 

The  Prince  de  Lamballe  from  the  perfect 
éducation  and  the  solid  instruction  which 
he  had  received,  had  retained  a  profound  re- 
spect for  religion,  as  also  a  natural  partiality 
for  the  forms  of  society  ;  which  speaks  of 
itself  for  his  horror  of  scandai  :  but  above 
everything  else,  he  had  ever  entertained 
towards  his  father  a  vénération  mingled 
with  tenderness'and  awe. 

I  do  not  show  him  ail  the  tenderness  that 
I  feel/'  said  M.  de  Penthièvre  to  me  oneday  ; 
^  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  fear  me  ;  if  he 
could  imagine  the  extent  of  my  love,  and 
ail  my  inward  struggles,  and  wbat  violence 
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I  am  ôbliged  to  do  to  my  fadiags  to  conoeal 
mj  tendemeas  for  him,  he  would  love  me  ail 
the  more,  I  am  aware  ;  bat  he  would  bave 
lost  the  f ear  of  displeasing  me,  which  ia  a 
mort  aalutary  restraint  upcm  him  ;  and  he 
i^oold  acquire  too  great  a  canfidence  in  him-^ 
self.  Ah  !  mj  dear  f riend,  if  yoa  did  but 
know  ail  I  su£fer,  and  how  painfiil  an  effort 
ifl  this  dailj  self-deniaL  I  saj  to  m jself,  i£ 
ifi  for  his  essential  good,  it  is  for  his  happi^ 
ness  that  I  thos  tortute  mys6ir-^(and  hère 
the  worthj  man  shed  tears^)  '^  but  if  I  did 
not  love  him  so  well  I  should  never  faaVe  the 
courage.  If  I  did  not^  as  the  apostlê  lotys, 
put  a  guard  upon  thèse  lips  wfaich  open  so 
naturally  to  fipeak  words  of  patemal  love 
and  joj  to  him,  and  if  prudence  did  not 
8ti£fen  thèse  arms  which  iong  to  opèn  and 
clasp  himto  my  heart,  he  would  be  astonisfaed 
at  the  depth,  almost  amounting  to  weakness, 
of  ùkj  affection  T 

The  Duc  de  Fenthiévre  had  giron  his 
c<»isent|  though  fearfuUy  and  reluctantly,  I 
essute  you,  to  the  marriage  of   his  only 
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daughter  to  the  Duc  de  Chartres,  who  be* 
Qftme  susoesâvelj  Duke  of  Orléans,  Ang- 
lomane  and  patroit,  democrat  and  terrorist. 
The  father  of  this  unfortunate  Frincess  had 
fréquent  cause  to  reproach  himself  for  the 
déférence  which  he  had  shown  on  that  oc** 
casion  to  the  wish  of  the  Eing  ;  for  there 
were  no  end  to  the  acts  of  kindness  showered 
on  the  unworthy  and  wîcked  fiimily  of 
Orléans  bj  the  grandsons  of  Louis  XIY. 

The  Duc  de  Penthièvre  never  encouraged 
the  antipathy  with  which  M.  de  Lamballe 
natmrallj  regarded  his  brother-in-law,  but 
when  any  one  had  courage  enough  to  speak 
of  his  8on4n-law  according  as  he  deserved, 
in  présence  of  his  son,  one  could  see  that 
ihe  Duke  Ustenad  with  an  air  of  painful  un- 
concern  and  grieved  aasent. 

Afflicted  sister! — injured  wife  t — mother 
of  manj  griefs  I  often  shall  I  hâve  occasion 
to  ^peskk  of  70U,  inconsolable  Frincess, 
moumiully  and  with  tearful  eyes  !  amiable 
md  Tirtuous  daughter  of  M.  de  Fenthièvre, 
yoUi  whom  I  sometimes  called  my  daughter, 
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and  who,  with  such  sweet  confidence,  al« 
wajs  called  me  mother,  in  those  tones  of 
tenderness  which  you  inherited  firom  jour 
father»  artiess,  afiectionate  and  trne. 

Monsieur  de  Tesse  was  a  great  patron  to 
the  pointer  Greuze,  and  he  sent  him  to  me 
once,  that  he  might  show  me  his  pictnres, 

Those  which  he  brought  me  consisted  of 
a  rural  scène,  which  had  been  bought  by  M. 
de  Penthiéyre,  for  five  hundred  louis,  and 
of  several  paintings,  fancj  portraits,  I  ima- 
gined  ;  amongst  the  number,  was  one,  the 
faead  of  à  joung  girl,  the  expression  of  whose 
face  was  so  beautiful,  so  noble  and  so  holy» 
that  I  wished  to  purchase  it  to  place  in  my 
oratory,  as  a  kind  of  "  study  of  an  ascetic  f 
but — it  was  a  likeness......it  dîd  not  be- 

long  tothe  painter and  Oreuze  appeared 

annoyed  that  the  picture  had  attracted  my 
atlention. 

There  was  something  mysterious  îti  his 
confused  answers, — he  did  not  quite  know... 
he  could  not  exactiy  say...and  the  idea  that 
I  should  never  see  this  enchanting  face  again 
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almost  grieved  me  ;  I  felt  a  sort  of  painful, 
melancholy  sensation^^such  as  some  romantic 
young  girl  might  expérience  in  seeing  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  a  handsome  young 
man,  whose  name  she  did  not  know,  and  by 
whom  she  had  not  had  the  consolation  of 
being  even  noticed  ! 

M.  le  Duc  de  Penthiévre  was  announced, 
and  he  bought  the  lai*ge  painting  without 
even  asking  the  price  ;  (Oreuze  was  con- 
vinced,  and  very  justly,  that  he  would  not 
regret  the  purchase  ;)  but  S.  A.  S.  entreated 
him  to  make  him  a  copy  of  the  picture  which  I 
fancied,  and  so  courteous  and  persuasive  was 
the  request,  that  it  reached  me  exactly  on 
the  eve  of  my  fête,  that  is  to  say,  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

I  thanked  the  obliging  and  anonymous 
douor  of  this  arch-angelic  portrait,  and  im« 
mediately  exhibited  it  to  the  view  of  my 
faithfd. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  I  was  writ- 
ing  in  my  oratory,  when  a  visiter  was  an- 
nounced,    whom    T    understood   be  M.  de 
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PombaL  Ib^gged  that  he  vould  wait  for 
me/ftnd  in  aboot  a  qnaiter  cf  an  hoor,  I  rose 
to  joiii  him,  witlioat  having  rang  for  Hbem 
toopen  thedûon  for  me, sinee  Ihftd  ooly  my 
room  to  croBB.  I  had  alwajB  BtieogjÛi 
enoogh  for  that  exertion  !  (The  Queen  told 
m3  that  Mme.  de  Manrepas  aaid  to  her  one 
daj  : — "*  The  Dowager  de  Grèquy,  Madame  ! 
***Tshe  is  as  courageou  and  fiim  as  a  dm- 
gon  ! — ^if  the  bells  in  her  hooae  wen  ont  of 
order,  she  is  quite  eqnal  to  open  her  fidding 
doon  hefself,  without  asôstanoc^  and  I  am 
sure  that  she  wonld  think  nothing  of  blisttt^ 
ingherhanda)  I  anived,  then»  at  mj  tew^ 
ing  room,  (the  door  of  whicb  iras  open) 
withûDt  making  any  wnm,  beeanae,  as  you 
know,  I  never  take  ap  my  carpets. 

Th^re  I  saw,  not  M.  de  Pomhal,  the  For- 
tnguese  ambasHKlor,  but  M.  le  Prince  de 
I^amballe,  whose  eyes  were  rivetted  on  tbis 
female  head  with  so  strange  an  expresaop  :... 

**  My  dear  motilierl  who  gave  you  this 
portrait  1  how  does  it  oome  hère  V 
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**  Monseigneur,... M.  le  Duc  de  Penthièvre 
gave  it  to  me  !'' 

"  My  father  ? — did  you  say  my  father  T 
^nd  he  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  without  time 
fQr  staggering  or  turning  pale. 

My  first  care  was  to  close  my  door,  and 
I  allowed  no  one  to  corne  to  his  assistance, 
except  our  faithful  Dupont,  his  wife,  and 
tbeir  nephew,  because  they  were  trustworthy 
people,  and  I  dreaded  the  circuinstance  be- 
coraing  known. 

The  fainting  fit  terminated  in  so  violent 
a  hemorrhage  that  ail  his  dress,  particularly 
his  cravat  and  waistcoat,  were  covered  with 
blood,  so  much  so,  that  I  was  obligea  to 
send  to  the  Hôtel  de  Penthièvre  for  a  fresh 
suit. 

I  tried  to  restore  and  console  the  poor 
young  prince  ;  I  loved  him  as  though  he 
had  been  your  brother  !  he  wished  to  spend 
ail  the  rest  of  the  day  with  me,  and  so  deny- 
ing  myself  to  every  one,  the  following  is  the 
history  he  confided  to  me  : 

"  You  know  that  in  my  childhood,  and 

VOL.    II  M 
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often  during  my  oountrj  walks  with  my 
tutor,  I  often  used  to  run  away.  Wh«i  I 
fdt  myself  at  liberty,  my  beart  bounded  for 
joy  !  I  uaed  to  go  and  bide  myself  in  our 
beautiful  woods  ;  sometimoB  I  aat  mjd^ 
down  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  and  tben  fell 
into  a  rêverie  ;  or  I  would  enter  some  bovel 
to  aat  brown  bread  aud  milk  ;  I  would  sk^ 
to  chat  with  some  old  peasant,  or  I  followed 
the  humble  funeral  of  some  poor  labourer, 
walking  behind  the  relatives  of  the  ^oeased, 
as  far  as  their  village  bûrial-ground.  As 
soon  as  they  pereeived  me  and  looked  at  me 
with  astonishment,  I  ran  off.  I  overheaid 
my  father  saying  one  day  to  the  Abbè  de 
Florian  :  '  We  must  let  him  alone  ;  if  we 
scold  him  he  will  perhaps  go  so  far,  that 
we  shall  hâve  some  difEiculty  in  finding  him 
again.  He  is  actuated  by  a  leeling  of 
foaming  and  of  liberty,  of  which  he  does 
not  know  what  to  make,  but  of  which  never- 
theleas  he  does  not  make  a,  bad  use  ;  as  for 
instance,  yesterday  he  went  and  said  his 
prayers  in  the  evenîng  with  the  hçrmit  of 
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la  Ohesnage.    Look  well  after  him,  but  I 
forbid  his  being  punîsbed/ 

*'  1  fajicj  I  was  at  t  bat  time  twelve  or 
thirteen  jears  old  ;  but  those  words  of  mj 
fiktber^s»  spoken  in  tbat  kind  voice,  which 
you  knovr  so  well,  made  a  great  impression 
npon  me.  I  plajed  the  truant  not  nearly 
80  ofien  ;  I  feared  to  make  my  fatber  un- 
^asy  and  to  abuse  his  kindnoss  :  I  was  always 
ebedient  to  the^e  good  principles  ;  but  after 
I  had  yielded  to  my  impetuous  aature 
and  to  my  feelings  of  independence,  I  re- 
proadied  myself  for  it  and  I  became  uuhappy 
and  disquieted^  which  fras  not  the  case 
before. 

''  One  fine  summer^s  eveaing»  as  I  was  re* 
tuming  trom  one  of  thèse  excursions,  I  stood 
still  upon  the  rocks  of  Thymerale,  not  far 
from  our  château  of  Ajuet  I  dare  say  the 
D^on  was  to  look  at  the  sun-set  ;  but  I  saw 
a  charming  little  girl,  leading  a  goat,  pass 
close  by  me  ;  and  as  the  poor  child  had  not 
strength  to  make  the  obstinate  and  frisky 
little  animal  obey  her,  and  as  she  would  not 
M  3 
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let  go  the  rope  whicfa  hdd  it,  she  was  dragged 
over  some  sharp  pièces  of  rock,  wheie  I  saw 
her  fall — I  roshed  to  her  assis  tance,  and  I 
saw  that  shebad  eut  herforehead  ;  I  wiped  her 
pretty  face  witb  my  handkerchief,  and  her 
tears  inflicted  a  wound  upon  me.  She 
smiled  upon  me  through  her  tears  ;  I  sball 
never  forget  her  angelic  smile,  and  I  thînk 
I  hear  her  now  saying  in  her  child's  voice, 
in  tones  radiant  with  happiness  and  grati- 
tude :  '  It  is  nothing  at  ail,  nothing  at 
ail  !'  I  wished  to  subdue  the  capricious 
animal  and  to  lead  it  for  her  :  I  seized  the 
rope,  which  broke;  I  pulled  off  my  scar^ 
and  led  the  goat  in  triumpb,  when  in  turR-> 
ing  the  corner,  I  found  myself  fietce  to  face 
with  my  father,  who  wbs  going  to  take  a 
walk,  and  he  had  numerous  attendants  with 
him.  I  was  taken  aback  at  first  sight, 
and  then  I  related  faithfuUy  and  simply  my 
adventure. 

''  My  father  desired  one  of  bis  gentlemen 
to  accoinpany  me.  '^  60,  my  son,  I  sball 
net  scold   you  for  what  you  bave  done  to- 
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day.  said  he  smiling  ;  "  M.  de  Fénélon  did 
more  than  you  hâve  done  ;  he  was  seen  in 
his  canonicals  leading  a  great  cow  yrhich  had 
escaped  from  the  poor  widow's  stable/' 

"  ïhelittiegirihadnotcourageto  approach, 
so  that  she  heard  nothing  of  what  my  Êither 
was  saying. 

"  The  mother  of  Gteneviève  Galliot  was  ill 
with  a  disease  of  the  chest,  and  the  poor 
young  woman  died  of  it  a  few  m  inths  aft^^. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  ploughman  who 
worked  on  one  of  our  farmSy  and  he  had  been 
killed  by  a  bulL  He  had  the  réputation  of 
being  a  respectable  young  man  and  the  best 
looking  fellow  of  the  principality.  AU  the 
possessions  of  Remy  Galliot's  widow  con- 
sisted  in  their  cottage,  a  little  garden  with 
fruit-trees,  a  few  bee-hives  and  an  acre  of 
land  sown  with  barley  and  rye.  She  would 
hâve  gained  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
livelihood  with  her  spinning-wheel,  but  her 
complaint  prevented  her  working.  You  will 
excuse  thèse  particulars  that  I  am  detailiiig 
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to  you  of  Uiis  poor  £unily,  and  do  not  be 
snrprised. 

**  I  told  Baud^fison,  that  waa  the  name  of 
our  gentleman,  that  I  felt  reiy  tired,  and 
I  b^ged  of  him  to  go  and  îetoài  tiie  carnage, 
and  I  would  meet  hhn  at  the  tara  of  the 
road  which  led  to  Fresnoy  ;  for  m  waa  the 
little  hamkt  called.  AU  ibafc  I  had  in  my 
possession  was  one  Louis  étar,  and  I  in«- 
formed  Geneviéve^a  mother,  with  an  embar- 
rassed  manner,  being  cosscious  of  I  know 
not  what  instinctive  feeKng  of  confusioiiaDd 
of  delicacy  towards  her  danghter,  that  ît 
was  my  mother  who  sent  ber  that  pièce  of 
gold,  and  that  she  would  not  Let  her  Want 
for  anything.  She  began  by  overwhehnîng 
me  with  her  thanks^  and  tben  she  aaked  me 
who  my  mother  was.  I  nmst  confess  I  was 
greatly  pnzzled  by  this  very  natural  ques- 
tion, which  it  was  so  easy  to  foresee  ;  it 
appeared  to  me  that  my  answer  would  either 
raise  up  a  formidable  barrier  or  undermine 
my   footing    with  this    poor    fiunily    and 
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I  answered  her,  stammerlng  and  looking 
dowD  ODr  the  ground,  that  my  mother's  name 
was  JUIodéne,  aad  the  sick  wôman  remarked 
languidlj  to  her  daughter  :  "  Tbere  are  so 
maâj  people  about  hère  that  we  do  not 
knowr 

"  *  We  live  so  far  from  the  town  !'  added 
the  joung  girl,  with  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude and  friendship  which  made  mj  heart 
swell. 

"  Geneviève  Galliot  did  not  fail  to  retura 
by  the  rocks  with  her  goat,  and  I  took  care 
to  be  there  on  the  foliowing  day,  and  every 
day  âfter  that»  tiU  the  end  of  the  autumn. 
I  had  otily  to  get  over  a  little  park  gâte. 
I  wa9  there  almost  always  the  first;  I 
broQgbt  grass  for  the  goat,  who  went  home 
({uite  dîstended.  We  nsed  to  make  chapels 
and  cabins  with  branches,  and  bouquets  and 
garlands  with  the  wild-flowers.  I  said  to 
her  once:  ''  '  Geneviève,  there  is  some  money 
for  your  mother,  and  I  will  make  you  a 
présent  of  a  beautiful  gold  cross.'  '^ 

•*  *  With  a  silrer  heart  V  "  said  die,  burstîng' 
with  joy. 
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'*  With  a  gold  heart  like  the  cross  !  I 
love  you  so  much,  my  Geneviève,  I  love  you 
so  much,  that  I  would  give  you  ail  I  bave, 
or  shall  ever  possess  I'^ 

"  *  Oh  !  80  would  I,  Monsieur  Louis  !  but  I 
bave  nothing  to  give  you  !*'  and  sbe  looked 
quîte  sorrowful. 

"  I  remember  that  one  day  sbe  made  me  a 
présent  of  a  nosegay  of  pale  yellow  Gowslips, 
wbicb  she  had  gathered  in  tbe  woods  for  me. 
I  bave  always  preserved  tbat  nosegay  ;  it  is 
locked  up  in  a  casket,  which  contains  ail 
tbat  I  value  most  :  a  prayer  written  by  Saint 
Louis,  a  relie  of  the  real  cross,  a  letter  of 
OUI  ancestor  Henry  IV,  a  pearl  bracelet  witb 
my  mother's  portrait,  lastly,  some  of  my 
sister's  bair  with  Suzanne  Faure's  wedding 
ring,  and  the  cowslips,  presented  to  me  by 
my  young,  my  first  fnend,  my  beloved 
Geneviève  ! 

"  One  day,  it  was  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 

ber,  she  came  not  to  the  rocks,  wbere  I  had 

waited  for  her  till  tbe  evening,     I  retumed 

'to  tbe  château  as  the  night  closed  in,  in  a 
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sftate  of  feverish  agitation  ;  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  undressed  as  usual,  and  went  to  bed 
and  I  got  up  again,  as  soon  mj  two  valets 
had  left  me.  It  was  hardly  ten  o'clock,  but 
as  my  parents  were  at  Rambouillet  with 
their  establishment,  there  was  only  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  servants  left  at  the  castle 
to  attend  npon  me,  and  I  flattered  myself  I 
should  be  able  to  leave  my  room  without 
rousing  them  ;  at  ail  events,  no  one  there 
had  any  authority  to  detain  me. 

They  had  never  known  me  commit  any 
foolish  or  unreasonable  act  ;  ail  the  dômes- 
tics  of  my  father's  establishment  loved  me 
much,  and  feared  me  a  little  ;  finally,  my 
tutor  was  plajring  at  backgammon  in  my 
outer  room  with  the  Abbè  de  Florian,  which 
prevented  their  hearing  me  open  my  window; 
I  descended  by  grasping  ail  the  projections 
and  ornaments  on  the  walls  of  the  tower 
with  my  hands,  feet,  and  teeth;  I  then 
gained  the  littlè  gâte  which  opened  on  the 
Thymerale,  and  I  darted  out  of  the  park, 
bounding  like  a  deer  ! 
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^l  donot  knoiv  howit  was,  but  itgEireiDe 
BO  surprise  tosee  lights  in  the  cottage  wheii^ 
at  tbat  hour  of  the  night,  in  winter,  and  in 
a  Tillage,  Geneviève  and  her  mother  sbonld 

bave  been  sleeping  in  darkness... *. 

Nothing,  bowêver,  seemed  to  me  exteaordi* 
narj,  becanse  Geneviève  bad  not  corne  to  tbe 
rocks  of  Tbjmerale,  and  joa  know  wben 
the  heart  is  troubled,  one  tbinka  of  notbing 
but  one's^self. 

''  I  stood  more  tban  a  quarts  of  an  hour 
gazing  over  the  hedge  of  theûr  Utile  garden, 
at  the  cottage  door  ;  I  dared  not  approacb 
it^  and  could  I  but  wait  till  tbe  next  mom- 
ing,  I  was  sure  of  aeeing  bar  and  Ae  woold 
tell  me  the  cause  of  her  abseooe.  She  was 
there— I  was  cloee  to  b^  ;  and  tbe  beatings 
of  my  heart  were  stiUed  It  required  i(  ! 
The  heart  of  a  man  bad  been  tbrobbîng 
within  my  young  breast,  and  I  tbougfa^  it 
would  bave  burst  !  nom»  bowever,  it  seenied 
to  me  tbat  I  bad  notbing  to  wisb  fc^;, 
Botbing  to  fear,  and  to  be  perfeetiy  happy. 
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I  hftd  onlj  ta  ndmaitt  whôre  I  was  till  da  j- 
break. 

"  In  eoûrfie  of  time  I  perceiyed  the  dooi? 
opening  ;  a  little  old  woman  emerged  with 
a  light^  which  she  had  much  difficolty  in 
pn)tecting  from  the  wind  ;  I  saw  her  corne 
ûear  the  hedge  that  separated  us  to  eut 
some  bmncfaes.  I  know  uot  wbat  dark  ideas 
fiajdied  across  me,  but  I  followed  the  old 
wornaa  into  the  cottage.  Geneyiève — ^for  I 
thought  but  of  her,  and  I  saw  only  her — 
Gcmoièye  was  kneeling  at  her  mother^s  bed, 
to  whom  the  old  curé  of  Rouvres  was  adtui* 
nistering  extreme-unctîon.  I  came  and 
knelt  beside  her;  but  Geneviève  scarcelj 
looked  at  me,  and  rrhen  she  did  it  was  al- 
most  with  indifférence.  Her  eyes  were 
rivetted  on  the  pallid  fiice  of  her  parent,  in 
painful  contemplation,  wretched  at  the  un^ 
expected  bereavement  which  she  was  about 
to  sustain. 

''  The  good  old  priest  commenced  reading 
the  prayers  for  the  dying— iifo»  Dieu  !  hum 
beautifnl  are  the  prayers  for  the  dyingl 
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bave  jou  ever  heard  them,  ma  bonne  mère  f' 
"  Go  on  with  your  story,  mon  cher  enfant,'* 
I  replied,  ''  and  do  not  turn  off  my  atten- 
tion from  your  sorrows,  by  reminding  me  of 
my  own  afflictions/^ 

"  I  was  absorbed/'  continued  M.  de  Lam- 
balle,  "  in  the  awfol  sight  of  a  dead  person  ; 
it  was  the  first  time  1  had  ever  witnessed 
that  most  beautiful  sight  on  earth,  the  death 
of  a  Christian  !  The  scène  was  in  a  solitary 
cabin,  where  the  north-wind  moaned  and 
came  in  whirling  and  puffing  even  to  the 
fiâmes  on  the  hearth,  and  the  rustic  door 
rattled  and  so  did  ail  the  little  panes  in  the 
lattices  ;  nvdthin  was  a  poor  villager  breath- 
ing  her  last  on  her  bed  of  green  serge,  two 
children,  a  country  priest,  and  a  peasant- 
woman  holding  a  branch  of  holly  ;  but 
when  the  sick  person  ceased  to  breathe,  and 
the  man  of  God  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
said  with  something  more  than  human  au- 
thority,  as  it  appeared  to  me  : — '  I  absolve 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  fly,  christain 
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spirit,  and  return  to  your  Creator/  I 
thought  the  Heavens  were  about  to  opeu, 
and  I  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  :  Amen  ! 
The  curé,  who  had  not  perceived  me  before, 
turned  round  and  said  to  me,  '  Is  it  you, 
Monsieur  V 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  my  good  sir,"  I  replied, 
pressing  both  his  hands.  '*  Do  take  charge 
of  Geneviève  ;  take  her  home  with  you, 
Monsieur  le  curé,  I  beg  of  you  !  I  will  de- 
fray  ail  expenses  myself  ;  you  will  take  her 
away  with  you,  that  she  may  not  be  left  ail 
alone  hère,  will  you  not  1" 

"  The  old  curé  of  Rouvres,  who  is  now 
Prior  of  Anet,  was  one  of  the  most  simple- 
minded  and  charitable — in  fact  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  lived.  "  I  will  willingly 
take  charge  of  this  poor  little  orphan,"  said 
he,  "  without  any  pecuniary  considération. 
I  know  not  that  1  should  hâve  thought  of 
it  ;  but  the  directing  hand  of  Providence 
influences  our  opérations,  as  Saint  Thomas 
has  said  ;  and  I  consider  that  the  great  di- 
recting Hand  has  brought  you  hère  to-night 
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to  recommend  Geneviève  to  mj  care  at  the 
moment  of  her  motber's  death,  by  the  side 
of  ail  that  lemains  to  us  of  this  holy 
woman  ;  for  her  soûl  is  in  the  présence  of 
God,  monseigneur,  tod  she  was  a  paiagon  of 
virtue  !" 

'*  Geneviève  smiied  once  more  upon  me, 
through  a  délire  of  tean  ;  she  was  not  at 
ail  surprised,  nor  did  she  rejoioe  at  knowing 
who  I  was  ;  she  always  knew  that  I  was  a 
gentleman,  and  my  title  of  Prince  enhanced 
me  no  further  in  her  eyes. 

''  She  wished  to  remaân  by  her  mother's 
body,  but  I  made  the  good  old  woman  con- 
vey  her  to  the  presbyteiy  of  Rouvres,  as  sooa 
as  the  curé  had  quitted  us  ;  for  he  had  bcen 
sent  for  by  another  sick  person  to  the  oth^ 
end  of  the  parish.  It  was  not  withoat  diffi^ 
culty  that  they  induced  her  to  leave  the 
cottage,  where  her  pallet  stiU  lay  by  the 
widow's  bed-side. 

''  I  had  said  that  /  wùuU  haw  kerpoia 
such  a  firm  voioe,  that  the  old  woman 
thonght  it  best  to  obey  me,  and  the  yonng 
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girl  was  ail  surprise.  The  faot  is,  a  coiU' 
plete  révolution  had  taken  place  in  me  sinœ 
I  had  taken  upon  mjnself  tbe  charge  of 
Gfeneviève  ;  I  had  become  ail  at  once  a  man, 
poweif ul  by  my  will,  and  I  can  assure  you 
tbat  frotn  that  moment,  I  hâve  never  had, 
since  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  a  single 
childish  thought. 

''  When  I  found  myself  alone  with  Sa- 
zamie's  dead  body,  I  was  at  first  quite 
unaUe  to  pra^  :  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
had  to  act  up  to,  before  anything  else» 
another  sort  of  obligation  more  urgent  still, 
and  not  less  binding  upon  me.  *  Oh  !  rest 
in  peace  i  said  I  to  the  lifeless  clay,  '  rest 
in  peace  !  I  love  your  daughter,  I  love  your 
daughter  !  I  will  guard  ber  and  love  her 
as  the  angels  of  Heaven  are  loved,  and  with 
them  ;our  spirit  will  watch  over  us  both  ! 
I  will  marry  her'*«^(I  said  this  in  such  deep 
and  manly  tones,  that  1  was  surprised  my^ 
self  by  it,  and  mj  own  vdce  made  me 
tremble^  as  thougfa  I  had  heard  some  other 
person  speak  ;)    '  I  will  marry  Geneviève^ 
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Geneviève  Galliot,  your  daughter.  I  swear 
it  on  the  holy  cross,  which  I  apply  to  your 
lips,  and  I  felt  my  heart  melted  ;  I  was 
completely  overcome  ;  I  fell  on  my  kuees 
by  the  side  of  the  bed  of  death,  and  de- 
voutly  raising  her  hard-worn  band,  /  be- 
stowed  on  it  a  filial  embrace. 

"  Poor  Suzanne  Faure,  widow  Galliot  !  I 
bave  kept  the  word  I  pledged  to  you,  and 
the  name  of  your  daughter's  husband  is 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Lamballe  and 
de  Gorentin  ! 

''  You  do  not  know  me,  Marquise  de  Gré- 
quy,  as  well  as  my  father,  whose  native 
modesty  you  are  aware  of,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  much  simplicity  tbere  is  in  my 
heart  ;  so  much  so,  as  to  make  me  doubt 
that  I  was  bom  of  a  royal  race/' 
.  I  begged  that  he  would  not  fall  into  philo- 
sophical  déclamations,  or  the  magniloquence 
of  a  student.  He  related  to  me  the  funeral 
of  Suzanne  and  the  good  éducation  that 
Geneviève  had  received,  the  history  of  their 
loves,  and  how  that  their  secret  marriage 
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had  been  Uessed  bj  a  chaplain  of  the  Palais^ 
Royal  Tou  may  imagine  how  very  lengthy 
the  confessions  of  a  young  lover  were  likely 
to  be  ;  to  relate  ail  the  détails  would  be  an 
interminable  work,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  them,  for  this  portion  of 
M.  de  Lamballe's  story  was  exactly  like  a 
novel. 

He  mariied  then,  this  peasant  girl,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Duc  de  Penthièvre  of 
course,  but  ably  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
léans, who  had  not  omitted  to  calculate  that 
the  children  of  a  clandestine  marriage  could 
never  be  considered  as  rightful  descendants, 
neither  could  they  inherit  the  immense  for- 
tune of  M.  de  Lamballe,  whose  sister  the 
Duke  of  Orléans  had  raarried,  consequently 
the  Duchess  must  become  heiress  to  M.  de 
Penthièvre.  Sordid  and  calculating  créature  ! 
you  will  soon  see  to  what  an  extent  he  car- 
,ried  his  baseness. 

"  Look  at  the  portrait  of  Geneviève,  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

"I  cannot  answer  that  question,  Mon- 
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seigneur  ;  I  cannot  apprate  of  your  conduct 
and  I  see  no  use  in  blaiâîng  you.  You 
know  that  you  may  rdj  on  my  discrétion, 
particularly,  when  my  word  is  passed  ;  but 
yow  father  ! — ^have  pity  on  tlie  grief  of 
your&thér  !  the  grief  of  a  prince  î--^8app08â 
the  Duke  oi  Orléans  ^rere  to  beteay  you  1 
suppose  the  Eing,  the  head  of  your  boiis^ 
should  separate  you  from  Uiis  ytmng  girl 
whom  you  hâve  taught  me  to  love,  altboogh 
I  know  her  not»  beeause  I  am  certain  yau 
are  to  be  bdieved  ;  yoo  are  tme  and  loyal^ 
a  real  French  prince.'' 

''  I  love  her  !''  he  «daimed,  beating  his 
breast,  "  I  love  her,  and  shall  always  love 
her  with  ail  my  soul.  I  love  everything 
belonging  to  her,  even  to  her  inferiority  of 
birth  ;  when  I  think  upon  the  distance  that 
might  be  said  to  divide  us,  I  bve  her  if 
possible  more  tenderly,  more  passionatrfy  ! 
Ëvery  thing  relating  to  her  family  too  bas 
becomë  dear  to  me,  and  if  I  told  you  that  I 
hâve  had  the  bodie^  of  her  father  and 
mother  exhumed,  and  that  tbey  are  buried 
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in  the  church  of  Ânet,  between  the  mauso- 
leum  of  the  Duchesse  Diane  and  the  ceno- 

taph  of  Henry   II but  I  confess,  if 

the  parents  of  Geneviève  bad  not  been 
worthy  people  and  highly  respected  in  their 
part  of  the  country  I  might  bave  hesitated, 
or,  at  ail  events,  it  might  hâve  given  me 

great  grief. I  hardly  think,  even  now, 

that  I  could  bave  endured  any  humiliation 

of  that  kind  ! but  public  scorn  cannot 

reach I  mean  if  they  darsd  to  attack 

the  wife  of  my  choîce,  sfae  whom  I  will, 
and  whom  I  ought  to  défend,  I  would  rise 
against  ail  obstacles  of  rank  and  blood  !  but 
the  King  is  not  a  tyrant,  Madame,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orléans  is  a  cowtyrd/' 

''  True,  Monseigneur,  but  he  is  a  traiter  \" 
"  For  the  rest,*'  be  pursiïed  energetically, 
*'  I  know  my  father  and  I  know  you  ; 
should  persécutions  oveftake  us,  it  is  to  you 
I  should  eonfide  my  wife,  and  you  would 
be  the  first  to  plead  for  me  Y' 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Ail  not  gold  ihat  glitters — Domestic  miagivings — 
A  snake  in  the  graas — Grael  eonduct  of  a  lMx>âier- 
in-law —  A  bed  of  sickness  and  despair — Poor 
Geneyiève — Death. 


Monsieur  de  Lamballe  had  hoped  for  hap- 
piness,  but  he  had  not  found  it.  The  exi- 
gendes  of  his  rank,  the  difficultj  of  not 
attracting  the  notice,  and  perhaps  curiosity, 
of  a  numerous  establishment,  the  dread  of 
alarming  and  distressing  his  fsither,  the  fear 
of  rousing  the  attention  or  ill-nature  of  a. 
crowd  of  idlers,  not  reckoning  the  certainty 
of    drawing    ail  ejes  upon   Geneviève  in 
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leaving  her  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  even  if  it 
were  only  in  a  church,  in  short,  the  diffi- 
culty  of  concealing  her  by  keeping  her  a 
prisoner  there,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  that 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  love  of  seclusion 
which  always  follows  an  ardent  attachment^ 
ail  this  determined  the  young  prince  to  es* 
tablish  her  quietly  in  a  small  country  house 
at  Clamart-sous— Meudon  which  he  had  pur- 
chased  froTa  M.  Bouret  de  Valroche,  conse- 
quently  M.  de  Lamballe  went  as  often  as  he 
possibly  could  to  his  father's  château  at 
Sceaux-Penthièvre. 

Madame  de  Saint-Paër  (a  name  derived 
from  lands  belonging  to  the  principality  of 
Lamballe,  and  by  which  Geneviève  was  cal- 
led)  Madame  de  Saint-Paër  began  by  fancy ing 
herself  happy,  and  certainly  if  perfect  love 
could  hâve  procured  perfect  happiness  she 
would  hâve  enjoyed  it,  but,  as  everything  in 
this  world  is  disposed  according  to  complète 
order  and  gênerai  harmony,  so  it  is  that 
we  cannot  interfère  with  the  systematic 
arrangements  of  Providence  without  bring- 
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ing  down  dûcomfort  ot  sorrow  on  oundnefl 
and  others. 

**  The  occnpatioDS  of the  Doc  de  Pentkiérre, 
the  pnidence  of  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  and 
tiie  dutics  of  his  station,  obliged  him  to  be 
in  Paris  and  Versailles  several  times  during 
the  week,  so  that  he  ivas  either  prevented 
going  to  Glamart  at  ail,  or  else  he  was  only 
aUe  to  remain  there  ten  minutes.  Madame 
de  St.  Paër  wrote  everj  moming  and  some- 
times  twice  a  daj  to  her  hnsband,  who  had 
no  tronble  in  recelving  her  letiers  because 
thev  reached  him  through  the  post,  but  for 
the  Prince  de  Lamballe  to  send  a  letter  to 
his  wife  entailed  such  a  host  of  manœuvres 
and  précautions,  that  there  was  no  end  to 
the  difficuUies. 

''  A  letter  put  into  the  post  in  Paris  wa$ 
not  delivered  in  the  neighbourhood  till  the 
third  day,  and  amongst  ail  M.  de  LambaUe's 
servants  there  was  onlj  one  in  whom  he  had 
sufficient  ronfidence  to  send  to  Glamart.  The 
brother  of  this  man  was  footman  to  Mme.  de 
St.  Paër,   and  to  prevent  tbeir  ima^ning 
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aaythiog  against  her  honour,  M.  de  Lamballe 
had  thougbt  it  right  to  communicate  to 
tbem  the  secret  of  his  position.  If  this  was 
imprudent,  ît  at  ail  events  proved  the  high 
moral  principle  and  delicacy  of  his  upright 
heart. 

'•  The  sweet  Geneviève,  now  Madame  de  Sfc.^ 
Paër,  soon  found  herself  obliged  then,  to 
pa^  interminable  days  in  solitude.  You 
will  say  that  her  situation  bore  but  the  sem- 
blance  of  désertion,  but  how  melancholy  it 

was  U Uneasiness  soon  succeeded  ennui, 

: A  handsime  youi\g  man  and  a  Prince  ! 

an  angry  fether,  a  powerful  and  p^r 

b$ps  vindictive  family  î Temptations  fot 

bim,  Mais  for  her,  and  then,  dovbtless,  dé- 
sertion and  forgetfulness  ! At  last  the 

unhappy  girl  sighed  and  wept  without  ceasing. 
Qiiring  the  absence  of  her  husband  it  was  be- 
cause  he  was  not  there  ;  when  he  arrived 
it  wî\8  because  he  must  go  away  again, 
î^nd  whep  she  received  no  letter  from  him, 
he  was  undoubtedly  either  a  prisoner,  ill,  or 
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he  no  longer  loved  her  !    The  FHnce  waa 
misérable,  both  about  her  and  himself. 

"Suffer  and  be  patient"  was  my  advîce  to 
him,  "  we  never  violate  the  obligations  of 
our  station  with    impunitj;  so    much  for 
you,  Monseigneur  ;  and  as  for  Geneviève,  that 
weak  and  innocent  créature  whom,  had  you 
loved  so  devotedly,  you  would  hâve  shunned, 
and  from  whom  you  would  hâve  fled,  instead 
of  raaking  her  the  unlucky  présent  of  your 
hand  and  heart,  know,  my  dear  child,  that 
when    one  '  is  displaced  from  one*s   proper 
sphère,  one  is  sure  to  be  unhappy  !     It  is 
the  same  with  social  beîngs  as  with  the  brute 
création  ;    neither    can   live  out    of   their 
élément.     You  must  add,  therefore,  to  the 
State  of  Geneviève's   feelings,  ail  sorts  of 

mortal  fears  and   anguish  ! You  '  hâve 

thought  but  of  yourself,  my  Prince  ;  you 
thought  you  were  performing  a  gênerons  act 
of  true  love  in  marrying  a  village  girl,  and 
you  hâve  only  committed  one  of  selfishness  1 
In  short,  you  are  a  man,  my  dear  friend,  a 
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true  raan,  and,  what  is  more,  a  lover  ôf  the 
highest  rank  ;  you  hâve  thought  but  of 
yourself,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  but  a  stronger  proof  that  you  are  of  the 
blood-roval.^ 

M.  de  Penthièvre  told  nie  one  day,  that 
his  son  had  had  the  misfortune,  as  well  as 
the  weakness,  to  submit  to  a  reconciliation 
^rith  his  brother-in-law  ;  that  he  knew  that 
M.  de  Lamballe  had  supped  at  the  gardens 
of  Mousseau,  and  that  it  must  hâve  been 
in  very  bad  company,  for  the  party  consisted 
of  five  or  six  men  of  the  set  of  the  Duke  of 
Orléans,  with  as  many  ladiès  of  the  set  of 
Mlle.  Duthé.  I  would  not  believe  it  ;  but 
the  father  of  the  young  Prince  added  in  a 
melancholy  manner,  that  he  was  brought 
home  in  a  déplorable  state  ;  that  he  kept 
his  bed  durîng  eight  and  forty  hours,  and 
that  his  health  still  suffered  in  conséquence 

M.  de  Penthièvre  also  declared  that 

the  Prince  was  in  a  fearfuUy  depressed  state 
of  spirits,  and  that  he  would  not  leave  his 
room. 

VOL.   II.  K 
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The  postman   perpetoallj  brought  him 
letters  or  notes  with  the  post  mark  of  Sceaux  » 
and  be  bad  been  painfully  affected  by  tbe 

illness  of  Champagne,  one  of  bis  people 

This  young  man,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  bis 
stable  department,  was  bis  godson,  and  a 
favorite,  as  well  as  bis  confidential  servant  ; 
and  M.  de  Penthièvre  added,  that  bis  son 
sent,  at  least  ten  times  a  day,  to  know  bow 
he  was. 

In  conséquence  of  my  not  being  able  to 
return  tbe  confidence  of  M.  de  Penthièvre, 
I  suffered  as  much  as  be  once  bad  done,  wben 
he  restrained  bimself  from  responding  to 
tbe  filial  affection  of  bis  son  ;  but  I  bad 
promised  to  keep  the  secret  :  I  trembled  lest 
it  sbould  accidentally  escape  me  ;  and  my 
feelings  became  so  visible,  that  be  said  to  me 
with  an  air  of  surprise  and  alarm  : 

"How  constrained  you  are  in  your  manner 
to  your  best  friend  !  You  are  concealing 
something  ! — " 

"You  bave  said  the  truth,''  I  sobbed; 
"  ask  me  no  more,  but  tell  yom*  son  that  I 
will  come  and  see  him  to-morrow  early/' 
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That  whîch  remains  for  me  tell  is  as  diflS- 
calt  to  relate,  as  it  is  deplorably  calamitous, 
I  will,  however,  try  to  describe  it,  with  an 
attempt  at  résignation,  without  bitterness, 
if  possible,  and  without  animadverting  upon 
the  Duke  of  Orléans.  He  bas  been  rewarded 
according  to  bis  Works.  When  he  yielded 
up  bis  soûl,  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion!... > he  bas  appeared  before  the 

tribunal  of  bis  judge  ;  he  bas  satisfied 
divine  justice:  alas!  that  is  more  thanenougb 
to  calni  and  appease  ail  the  hatred  and  vin-* 
dictive  passions  which  he  excited. 

After  encouraging  bis  brother-in-law  to 
cohtract  an  illégal  marriage,  tbis  man  bad 
cooUy  calculated  that  the  Duc  de  Penthievre 
was  becoming  old  ;  that  bis  heir,  the  Prince 
de  Lam  balle,  was  precisely  the  same  âge  as 
himself,  the  Duke  of  Orléans  ;  (they  were 
bbtb  born  in  1747,  and  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other.) 

Tho  Chancellor  of  the  Palais  Royal  bad 

boldly  declared  beforè  M.  de  Fourcy,  thàt  the 

Prince  de  Lamballe  was  declining,  tboùgb  he 
K  3 
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was  strong  enough  to  live  some  time  ;  nUcfa 
was  a  great  pity,  seeing  that  the  Duke  of 
Orléans  wonld  in£dlibly  find  himsel^  hj  the 
death  of  M.  de  Lamballe,  the  heir  to.  ail  the 
fortune  of  the  Duc  de  Penthièvre,  who  was 
himself  far  from  well.  M.  de  Fourcy, coundllor 
of  State,  and  also  M.  de  Monthyon,  chancelier 
to  Mo.NSiEUK,  and  brotber-in-law  to  M.  de 
Fonrcy,  can  answer  for  the  truth  of  this 
ill-uatured  speech. 

As  this  familiar  fnend  of  the  Duke  of 
Orléans  had  not  ezplained  himself  clearly 
enough  to  give  the  idea  of  a  secret  marriages 
people  had  entertained  différent  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  ît  ;  and  it  i^as  always  asserted  that 
this  wicked  man  saw  in  the  life  of  the 
Prince,  the  only  obstacle  between  the  avarice 
of  bis  master  and  the  enormous  wealth  of  his 
relation. 

There  had  been  an  open  rupture  between 
them  for  many  years,  which  annoyed  the  Duke, 
of  Orléans,  not  only  on  account  of  what  the 
world  might  £ay,  but  because  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  King,   and  above  ail 
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things,  because  the  Duc  de  Penthièvre  re- 
fused  his  médiation  between  his  son  and  bis 
son-in-law,  a  reconcilation  which  he  in  no 
way  desired,  and  wbich  at  most,  be  would 
bave  tolerated,  without  approving. 

The  Duchess  of  Orléans  often  told  me 
that  sbe  never  could  conquer  tbis  reluctance 
inher  fatber,  and  sbe  was  so  innocent  and 
amiable,  that  it  grieved  her  deeply. 

The  Duke  of  Orléans  made  use  of  spies 
for  every  purpose,  and  at  ail  times,  but 
notoriously  with  regard  to  the  Hôtel  de  Pen- 
thièvre and  the  two  Princes  of  that  illus- 
trions bouse.  By  thèse  means  he  had 
become  informed  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Rambouillet,  as  he  was  then  called, 
to  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  ;  hc  did  not 
fidl  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  hypocriti- 
cally  smoothed  ail  the  crooked  paths  which 
could  lead  to  their  marriage  ;  for  be  had 
the  marriage  of  his  brother-in-law  cele- 
brated  at  bis  own  bouse  by  the  almoner  of 
his  own  chapel,  the  Abbé  Maguire,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orléans  himself  chose  to  be  one  of 
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the  witnesfles  of  the  act,  bj  which  M.  de 
Lamballe  was  probably  disifiheriting  him- 
self. 

Some  time  after  this»  bis  spies  brougbt 
him  the  intelligence  that  the  young  bride- 
groom  did  not  often  go  to  Glamart,  and  tfaat 
Mme.  de  Saint  Faâr  was  consequently  very 
jealous.  He  concluded,  (he  whose  imagina- 
tion was  80  yicious)  that  M.  de  Lamballe  was 
already  tired  of  hier  wife^  that  he  would 
abandon  her,  that  the  déiumement  would 
take  place  immediately,  and  that  as  a 
natoral  conséquence  he,  the  Duke  of  Orléans 
would  find  himsel^  thanks  to  the  indiscré- 
tion oi  Geneviève's  husband,  a  prey  to  M. 
de  Penthièvre^s  anger,  to  the  displeaaure  of 
the  other  Princes,  and  out  of  âivonr  with 
thelr  Majasties,  before  whom  he  always  ap- 
peared  under  the  mask  of  the  most  puncti^' 
liously  faithful  subject  and  the  most  sub- 
missive of  courtiers,  even,  one  may  add, 
obsequious. 

It  is  needless  to  tdl  you  of  the  séductions 
that  were  made  use  of  to  attract  the  Prince 
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de  Lamballe  to  Mousseau,  my  spirit  révolta 
atit! 

It  appeared  that  some  noxious  drug  vras 
infîtsed  in  the  liquors,  which  the  Dukeof 
Orléans  caused  to  be  served  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  the  habit  of  eating  and 
drinking  in  companj,  as  he  did  at  borne, 
hastily,  and  withont  noticing  what  he  was 
swallowîng —  *  *  * 


(There  are   hère    tw<y  pages  care^ 
seratched  out.ao  astohe  perfectly  Ukgièle.J 


They  were  also  base  enough  to  intoxicate 
his  faithful  attendant,  Champagne,  and  they 
took  care  to  render  the  servant  as  incapable 
of  leaving  his  bed,  as  was  his  master.  This, 
we  ascertained,  was  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting  off  ail  communication,  epistolary  or 
otherwise,  between  M.  de  Lamballe  and  Mme. 
de  Saint  Paër.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Duke   of  Orléans  might  hâve  conceived  a 
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passion  for  Geneviéye,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  Mme.  de  Tessé,  who  may  be  sup-* 
pose  to  be  an  authority  ;  but  for  my  part  I 
know  not  what  to  think,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  be  was  actuated  solely  by  bis 
wLsb  to  injure  M.  de  Lamballe,  and  not 
from  any  criminal  prédilection  he  may  bave 
entertained  towards  Mme.  de  Saint  Paër. 

Culpable  and  disgraceful  as  would  bave 
been  such  a  love,  I  do  not  suppose  tbat 
Pbilippe  Egalité  bad  other  views  tban  to 
gratify  tbe  batred  exdted  by  avarice  and 
envy. 


Tbe  Prince  was  confined  to  bis  bed  at 
tbe  Hôtel  de  Pentbèivre,  wbere  I  found  bim 
sunk  in  tbe  gloomiest  deptbs  of  grief.  His 
tbougbts  were  at  Glamart,  but  be  was  totally 
witbout  strengtb  to  rise.  He  bad  received 
(somebow  or  otber)  a  letter  from  Mme.  de 
Saint  Paër,  it  was  wild  and  beart-rending. 
Tbey  bad  not  seen  eacb  otber  for  a  fort- 
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night  ;  she  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer,  and  was  comîng  to  seek  him  at  the 
Hôtel  de  Penthièvre  !  He  thought  his  best 
plan  was  to  write  harshly  :  "  I  forbid  you. 
Madame,  to  come  hère  ;  the  honour  of  a 
Prince  is  concerned  !" 

"  What  hâve  yoii  done  V  ï  exclairaed  ; 
"  ought  you  to  Write  to  Mme.  de  Saint-Paer 
in  those  terms  ? — The  honour  of  a  Prince 
indeed,  would  you  préserve  it  at  her  expense  ? 
— What  fearful  and  lamentable  interpréta- 
tion would  she  not  put  upon  it  !" 

The  Duchess  of  Orléans  hère  ent^red,  and 
there  was  an  end  to  our  conversation  ;  she 
informed  us  that  her  husband  also  had  been 
taken  suddenly  and  grievously  ill,  and  the 
dear  Princess  believed  it  too,  although  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  The  object 
of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  in  feigning  illness  is 
apparent  enough. 

I  called  on  M.  de  Penthièvre,  and  there  I 
found  the  Princesse  de  Conty.  They  were 
talking  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  being  ill, 
which  did  not  prevent  his  giving  many  sup- 
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pers  of  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  in  bis 
rooms»  and  paasing  Uie  lest  of  the  night 
round  a  gambliiig  table.  This  Frincess  conld 
not  repress  her  indignation  ai  his  conduct 
He  had  w>n,  three  days  before,  firom  her 
son  tbe  Gount  de  la  Marcbe,  whom  they  had 
intozicated,  aixteen  thousand  Jouis  !  iu  fact 
both  the  grand-motherand  the  father-in^law 
of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  were  distressed  be^ 
yond  measure  at  his  oonduct  I  listened  in 
silence,  feaifol  lest  if  I  began,  that  I  should 
say  too  muchy  and  I  retumed  home,  sick  at 
heart,  with  a  presentiment  (^  something 
dreadful  about  to  happen. 

M.  de  Penthièvre  wrote  to  mezvext  morn- 
ing  to  say  that  he  could  not  come  to  see  me, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  son, 
as  his  complaint  seemed  to  hâve  assumed 
quite  a  new  feature  ;  that  ail  night  long  he 
hadbeen  délirions,  and  that  now  he  hâd 
fallen  into  a  drowsy  state  of  stupor  :  iior- 
deu  ivas  getting  alarmed,  and  had  already 
sent  for  Poisonnier,  Lassuse  and  Bitaume  to 
consult;  and  they  were  debating  whether 
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thej  should  not  send  for  Bouvard  ;  in  short 
Bordeu  apprehended  a  brain  fever.  M.  de 
Penthièvre  had  the  goodness  to  add  that  his 
doors  would  be  open  to  his  daughter  and  to 
me  only. 

Ten  minutes  after,  Dupont  came  and  sùi- 
nounced  to  me,  in  a  strange  manner  and  with 
a  nervous  voice,  that  young  Champagne^s 
dder  brother,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  de  Lamballe,  was  waiting  in  the  anti- 
chamber,  and  begged  that  I  would  allow  him 
to  see  me,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  life  and 
death  I  It  was  Mme.  de  Saint-Paër*s  valet- 
de<hamhre,  who  burst  into  tears  and  told 
me  that  his  mistress  had  poisoned  herselfl 
He  had  come  firom  the  Hôtel  de  Penthièvre, 
where  of  course  he  did  not  see  the  Prince 
on  account  of  his  illness.  His  brother  was 
at  the  infirmary  ;  so,  being  aware  of  the 
union  between  the  Prince  and  Mme.  de 
Saint-Paër,  and  knowinig  how  intimate  I 
was  with  the  Duc  de  Penthièvre,  to  whom 
he  dared  not  mention  anything,  this  man 
bethought  him  of  coming  to  me. 
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"  You  have  done  perfectlj  righV'  said  I  ; 
roy  mind  was  very  soon  made  up  ;  I  sent 
for  Baudret,  my  own  surgeon  who  was  for- 
tunately  at  home  ;  he  arrived,  and  twenty 
minutes  after  that,  we  were  at  Geneviéve's 
bed-side. 

Her  maid  was  quite  distracted  ;  she 
had  called  in  ail  the  village  to  her  mistress's 
assistance,  and  the  room  was  fuU  of  curioos 
people,  upon  whom  my  arrivai  seeined  to 
make  a  great  impression.  I  availed  myself 
of  that  to  get  the  house  cleared,  by  begging 
them  to  go  for  a  priest  ;  but  one.  of  them, 
a  scrivener  I  believe,  replied  that  perhaps 
M.  le  curé  would  refuse  to  corne,  consider- 
ing  that  the  poor  lady  had  caused  her  own 
death.  l  told  them  to  leave  me  alone  with 
Mme.  de  Saint-Paër  ;  and  when  my  peojtle 
interfered,  giving  them  to  understand, 
proudly,  that  I  was  the  Marquise  de  Gréquy, 
of  whom  they  had  never  heard,  they  retired 


"  Âh  !  Madame  !     How  exceedingly  good 
of  you  !     Is  it  youy    Madame  V  and  that 
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was  ail  the  beautiful  and  sweet  Geneviève 
could  utter,  whose  days  I  would  hâve  pro- 
longed  éveil  at  the  expense  of  mine  own. 
Âlas  !  it  was  too  late  ;  the  poison  she  had 
swallowed — and  how  she  found  means  of 
obtaining  it  1  cannot  imagine — had  already 
done  its  work  within  ;  she  could  not  last 
more  than  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  Baudret 
predicted  that  torpor  would  succeed  the 
convulsions. 

She  implored  the  aid  of  her  confessor, 
who  came  not.  "  Your  husband,"  I  said, 
''  has  great  confidence  in  one  of  the  priests 
of  this  parish." 

"  My  husband  !"  she  exclaimed  bewildered, 
"  You  know  that  he  is  my  husband  !  he  told 
you  that  I  was — Great  God  !  forgive  me  ! 
forgive  the  crime  that  I  hâve  coramitted  ! 
He  told    \fadame  de   Créquy,   his  father's 

friend He  said  that  I  was — why  did  I 

not  know  that  he  said  so.  Oh!  God  of 
mercy  !  how  hâve  I  mistrusted  your  good- 
ness  l  forgive  my  blindness  !  forgive  my  ig-. 
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noranoe,  mj  want  of  confidence  ! — and  Mon- 
seigneur, Madame  V 

'^  He  is  as  ill  as  you  are/' 

''Oh!  so  much  tbe  better!  We  shall 
meet  the  sooner  !  Look  at  those  papers,''  said 
ske,  pointing  to  two  letters,  the  hand-writing 
of  which  I  should  recognise  among  a  thon- 
sand,  and  I  shall  never  recall  their  contoits 
without  horror  and  dread. 

The  first  (of  the  eailiest  date)  was  aa  hi- 
sidious  note,  moderato  in  its  terms^  in  which 
the  précautions,  the  prudence,  and  ail  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  young  Prince,  wham 
they  dared  not  nome  hefore  the  adorable 
Mme.  de  Saint  Paëty  wts  penrerted  and  re- 
presented  in  perfidious  colours,  as  being  the 
certain  marks  of  an  inconstant  nature,  of  a 
volatile  heart  and  of  an  inévitable  breach, 
against  which  it  was  necessary  and  prudent 
to  prépare  herself . 

In  the  second  letter,  written  two  |days 
afterwards,  mention  was  made,  most  inso- 
lently,  of  the  amours  of  the  Prince  de  Lam- 
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balle  with  Madame  V...  de  F...,  and  God 
kDOws  what  abominable  lies  were  invented 
in  support  of  this  calumny  ;  ""' 


the  whole  of  this  letter  was  written  in  a 
most  impudent  and  cynical  style,  but  it  was 
évident,  from  the  familiar  tone  and  also  tbe 
détails  of  certain  localities,  that  the  anony- 
mous  author  must  bave  been  one  of  the 
guests  at  Mousseau  ;  the  cloven  foot  dis- 
played  itself. 

The  Vicar  of  Sceaux  arrived — ''  Do  not 
leave  me"  exclaimed  Mme.  de  Saint-Paër, 
perceiving  that  I  was  going  to  quit  the  room, 
"  Stay,  Madame,  pray  remain  by  my  bed- 
side,  close  to  me  !  let  me  not  die  deserted  ! 
I  shall  die  ail  alone  !  Ah  !  stop,  you  can 
hear  my  confession  ! 

"  Ma  bonne  Geneviève,''  said  I,  my  tears 
blinding  me,  "  I  must  retum  to  Paris  ;  I  can 
assure  you,  that  you  will  see  me  again  ; 
and  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  retum  alone/' 
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"Geneviève  !  Geneviève  !  do  you  nat  re- 
collect  my  voice?"  (This  was  after  an 
absence  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the 
patient  had  failen  into  a  narcotic  sleep,  im- 
mediately  after  having  received  absolution.) 
"  Hère  is  the  Duc  de  Penthièvre.  He  said  to 
me,  "What!  the  wife  of  my  son,  my 
poor  child,  my  beloved  son  ! — Let  us  fly 
to  Clamart,  1  must  see  and  bless  his  wife  !" 

"  His  wife  T  she  murmured  between  her 
lips,  but  without  giving  utterance  to  any 
Word  ;  but  as  I  felt  assured  that  she  had  not 
yet  lost  ail  consciousness,  and  that  she  would 
not  be  insensible  to  thèse  words  of  consola- 
tion :  "  Hère  is  the  Duc  de  Penthièvre,"  I 
repeated  ;  "  he  is  close  to  you  !" 

She  then  opened  her  eyes  ;  she  could  not 
see  at  first  ;  but  raising  painfuUy  her  heavy 
eye-lids,  her  glance  fell  upon  the  diauiond 
hilt  qf  M.  de  Penthièvre's  sword,  which 
glittered  in ,  a  ray  of  sun-shine  ;  she 
smiled  with  sweetness,  and  said  to  him  : 

"Uow  hâve  I  deserved  this  ? — Forgive  ma, 
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Monseigneur  1 — ^Your  son  ! — "  and  that  was 
ail  that  tbe  dying  Geneviève  could  say. 

'^  My  son  î  bas  he  not  chosen  you  as  his 
companion  in  the  présence  of  God  î  Hâve 
you  not  received  the  blessing  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe  ?  I  bless  you,  my  daughter  ! 
— ^I  will  pray  with  you,  and  for  you/' 

She  yielded  up  her  spirit,  before  he  had 
nsen  from  his  knees  ;  and  from  the  beauty, 
openness,  and  serenity  of  her  face,  you  would 
hâve  said  she  died  of  joy. 

Gteneviéve  Galliot,  whose  portrait  1  hope 
you  will  always  préserve,  is  buried  in  the 
coUegiate  church  of  Dreux,  by  the  side  of 
the  mother  of  the  Prince  de  Lamballe, 
Marie-Thérèse  d'Est  de  Modene. 

Every  time  I  go  to  Montceaux,  I  never 
fail  to  stop  at  Dreux,  to  go  and  pour  ont 
my  prayers  in  her  behalf,  in  the  church  of 
Saint-Etienne. 

The  illness  of  M.  de  Lamballe  was  long 
and  painful  ;  bat  the  convalescence  of  the 
unhappy  Prince  was  longer  and  more  painful 
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rtill  ;  he  came  out  as  gold  from  the  crucîUe, 
purified,  solid  ;  and  his  res^&atioo  nas 
eqaal  to  his  grief.  In  déférence  to  the  wishes 
of  his  father,  and  the  solicitations  of  his 
sister,  and  from  condescension  to  mj  advice 
perhaps,  he  determined  on  marrying  Made- 
moiselle de  Garignan.  Fatal  alliance,  and 
ill-omened  fêtes  I  I  shall  always  see  in  that 
chapel  of  the  Hôtel  de  Penthièvre,  which 
was  splendidlj  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  thousands  of  lustres^  flowers,  and  rich 
hangings  of  embroideiy  ;  I  shall  always  see 
the  handsome  figure  of  the  Prince  de  Lam- 
balle,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  the  two  £Gi»milies 
looking  on  in  wonderment,  and  the  young 
girl  weeping,  on  account  of  the  bride-groom's 
sadness.  He  did  not  look  paler,  nor  more 
undane,  as  the  expression  is,  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  a  short  time  after  his  mar- 
nage.  I  shall  tell  you  none  of  the  rumours 
that  were  circulated  on  this  subject,  because  I 
hâve  promised  myself  never  to  speak  rashly 
Cff  the  Duke  of  Orléans.     Madame  de  Lam- 
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balle  possessed  beautj,  benevolence,  and 
even  virtues.  You  will  see  that  her  gentle- 
ness  and  goodness  could  not  soften  the 
tigers,  who  tore  her  to  pièces  on  the  altar  of 
Egalité  I 
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CIIAPTER  Xni. 


m  MMNrted  matches— Botiaset  tbe  Cook— M»d*m« 
Roknd  de  la  Plattière— The  pride  of  Uttle-greftt 
people — ^A  man  of  wood — ^Republican  mannew — 
Hm  iêhim  tomed— Sainte-Pélagie. 


Ths  first  pièce  of  scandai  that  I  eau  think. 
at  with  regard  to  méèattiances,  was  thc 
marriage  ot  a  young  Monsieur  de  la  Bedo- 
yète  with  an  Italian  singer,  who,  beyond 
tàat>  was  a  respectable  person,  named  Agathe 
Sticoti  The  relations  appealed  against  the 
YaUdity  cf  this  unequal  match»  but  the  young 
man  d^finàded  himself  so  aUy  and  so  well 
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that  those  who  heard  him  were  almost  sur«- 
prised  into  wishing  him  success.  (As  for 
Madame  de  Marbœuf  and  I,  we  blushed  for 
the  whole  affair.) 

It  waâ  a  trial  with  which  ail  France  and 
even  Europe  resounded  for  many  years; 
and  Voltaire  declared  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  wished  to  write  to  the  Parliament 
of  Brittany  in  favour  of  M.  de  la  Bédoyère, 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
his  minister  at  Paris,  and  on  whom  he  had 
bestowed  a  chamberlain's  key. 

The  young  man  felt,  and  very  rightiy,  that 
this  was  the  worst  passport  he  could  hâve 
had  to  magistrates  of  Brittany,  for  they 
liked  neither  philosophy,  nor  calvinists,  nor 
the  friends  of  Voltaire,  and  philosophical 
Kings  still  less. 

Mademoiselle  de  Mazzarelli,  a  friend  of 
Messieurs  de  Moncrif  and  Sauriu,  had  just 
carried  off  a  prize  at  the  Académie  Fran-- 
çaise  for  an  eulogy  on  Descartes,  when  we 
heard  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to 
the  Marquis  de  Saint-Ghamond,  one  of  the 
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home  of  Vieuville,  and  nephew  of  the  hufl« 
band  of  my  aunt.  It  caused  a  great  stir 
and  gave  rise  to  furîous  hostilitj,  but  I  would 
not  participate  in  it  in  anj  waj.  She  was  a 
respectable  and  dever  woman,  and  exeept 
that  she  had  neither  birth  nor  fortune,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  against  her.  It  is  not 
true  that  she  had  behaved  ill  before  her 
marriage  ;  no  one  could  hâve  lived  on  better 
tenus  than  she  did  with  her  husband  ;  she 
brought  up  her  two  children  perfectly  well, 
and  for  finished  tact  and  the  art  of  playing 
her  part  of  great  ladj  with  the  utmost  grâce, 
there  never  was  such  a  woman  ! 

She  had  not  beon  presented  of  course,  and 
one  Pentecost  Dayshe  went  with  her  two 
children  to  the  gallery  of  Versailles  to  see 
the  procession  of  the  Chevaliers  of  the  St. 
Esprit  pass  by  ;  I  saw  in  a  window  a  woman 
quite  alone,  richly  and  beautifully  dressed, 
wearing  as  much  rouge  as  a  Princess,  so  dis- 
tinguished  in  appearanee,  and  with  such 
noble,  animated,  and  expressive  features,  that 
I  had  no  eyes  exeept  for  her.     Two  lôvely 
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cbildren  in  the  row  behind  us,  turned  con- 
stantlj  to  look  at  her,  and  I  asked  their 
mother  their  name.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
that  she  was  Mme.  de  St.  Ghamond,  I 
begged  her  to  corne  and  sit  on  our  bench 
on  the  first  row. 

"  I  am  verj  well  placed  hère/'    was  her 
reply. 

"  But  you  will  be  better  in  this  row." 
*'  I  am  not  certain  of  that."" 
•*  But  why  not  V 

''  Madame,  since  you  do  me  the  bonour 
to  question  me,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  dare 
not  approach  so  near  the  King." 
"  Wel),  I  will  be  your  chaperone.'^ 
She  looked  down  and  answered  with  cold 
and  rather  proud  politeness. 

*'  I  cannot  come  near  the  King,  madame, 
and  I  feel  obliged  to  tell  you  as  my  reason, 
that  my  husband  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
régiment  of  which  he  was  the  Colonel  in 
order  to  marry  me.*' 

"  Come  ail  the  sarae,  my  cousin  !  you  are 
not  required  to  carry  the  Queen's  train  !" 
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"  Ah  r  she  cried,  "  I  ara  certain  you  are 
Madame  de  Crequy  !  I  hâve  already  to  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  for  having  had  the 
goodness  to  take  mj  part  at  Gfaoisy,  before 
their  Majesties.  The  Bue  de  Nivernais  told 
me " 

"  Never  mind,  but  take  this  place  by  my 
side  ;  between  women  of  respectability  and 
people  of  talent  there  should  be  but  the 
hand/'  said  I,  and  presenting  mine  to  her  I 
led  her  towards  Madame  de  Tessê,  who  made 
room  for  her  between  us,  and  treated  her  with 
great  politeness. 

I  found  ber  brilliant,  sensible,  and  unaf* 
fected,  but  when  the  King  passed,  our  hearts 
beat,  for  he  looked  at  our  neighbour  and 
then  at  Monsieur  de  Beauvau,  who  immedi- 
ately  whispered  something  to  him.  "  Mar- 
quise de  Saint  Ghamond/'  said  his  Majesty. 
''  I  ara  very  happy  to  see  jou" 

I  was  deeply  touched  at  this  proof  of  his 
gooduess,  and  the  poor  woman  shed  tears  of 
joy.     She  bas  lived  for  the  last  several  years 
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on  her  husband's  estâtes  which  we  hâve  both 
regretted. 

Another  mésalliance  of  which  I  must  tell 
you,  was  that  of  the  Comte  de  V —  with 
Mademoiselle  Julie  Simonnet,  nicknàmed 
Philis  ;  she  had  been  an  opéra  dancer  ;  her 
father  was  an  attendant  on  the  sick  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu  ;  her  mother  sold  mousetraps,  and 
her  sister  was  a  rope-dancer. 

Her  idiot  of  a  husband  fancied  that  an 
income  of  a  hundred  thousand  écus  must 
ensure  public  approbation  and  popularity, 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  gave  balls  and 
masquerades,  concerts,  with  Italian  singers, 
and  Apicius-like  suppers  ;  it  only  made  him 
more  absurd  so  it  was  magnificence  entirely 
thrown  away. 

This  woman  had  an  extraordinary  scène 
with  the  Président  d'Hozier,  herald  to  the 
nobility  of  France,  and  the  cause  was  this  : 
she  had  had  her  husband^s  arms  put  upon 
her  carriages  and  (to  be  like  ail  the  rest  of 
the  world)  she  joined  to  them  some  that  she 
^eant  for  her  own.     As  it  happened,  she 

VOL.    IL      0. 
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had  fixed  upon  those  of  the  iMessieurs  de 
Mauléon,  who  were  people  of  rank  ia  the 
Duchy  of  Guyenne. 

They  went  to  law  with  her,  and  every 
time  that  the  Countess  Philis  ventured  to 
drive  but  in  a  carriage  with  double  quarter- 
ings  (the  Président  d'Hozier  had  her  watched) 
they  made  her  get  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
Street,  however  dirty  it  might  be,  and  walk 
on  the  king's  highway  ! 

They  took  the  carriage  of  this  Countess  to 
a  public  yard,  and  confiscated  it  without  the 
slightest  opposition  ;  besides  the  fines  which 
they  made  her  pay  for  this  heraldic  misde- 
meanor,  her  carnages  had  cost  her  nearly 
twenty  thousand  crowns  within  the  year.  In 
order,  as  she  said,  that  she  should  not  look 
like  an  incorrect  person  in  a  lord's  carriage, 
she  bethought  her  of  the  plan  of  putting  the 
arms  of  her  husband  in  a  spinster's  lozenge,- 
and  the  Herald  was  at  last  compelled  to 
allow  that  he  was  completely  beaten. 
.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  unequal  matches, 
I  must  tell  you  that  my  uncle,  the  Corn" 
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mandeur  de  Froulay,  had  once  a  very  re- 
markable  cook,  who  being  a  great  thief  had 
become  exceedingly  well  off;  but  it  was 
not  on  this  wise  that  he  had  earned  bis 
famé  ;  he  had  invented  delicious  novelties,  par- 
ticularlj  hispaUesd'aie  bottées  a  tintendcmte, 
(sa/atees  witb  tbe  fat  of  quails  and  fried  in 
bread  crumbs.)  My  uncle  always  advised 
the  addition  of  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange, 
but  his  head  cook  was  thrown  into  despàir 
and  was  quite  indignant  at  such  a  notion, 
because  he  declared  that  acids  always 
softened  such  dishes  and  spoilt  their  appear- 
ance  when  fried. 

You  can  choose  between  the  recipe  of 
the  Commandeur  and  his  cook. 

This  clever  provider  of  good  things  w^ 

called  Rotiseetf  and  we  had  won  him  in  a 

bet  which  my  uncle  had  with  the  Maréchal  de 

Saxe,  who  had  sent  him  to  us  bound  hand 

and  foot  !     He  was  drowned  in  tears  when 

he  arrived  at  Ghambord,  and  had  even  had 

the  bad  taste  to  think  of  rebelling  ;  but  as 

he  was  threatened  with  being  sent  to  Saint- 
o  3 
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Lazare,  he  ended  by  quietlj  accepting  the 
wager. 

I  am  sorrj  to  own  that  the  name  of 
Rotiâset  was  odIj  his  officiai  designatioii, 
for  he  had  no  real  patronjmic,  iDasmuch  as 
before  he  entered  the  kitchensof  Ghambord, 
he  had  left  the  dining-hall  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

He  ended  however  by  marrjing  the  sister 
of  Mlle.  Dupont,  my  head  waiting-woman, 
and  since  then  your  nursery-maid  ;  but  the 
DupontSy  who  are  affluent  and  very  respect- 
able people  of  Maine,  were  at  first  mortally 
annoyed  at  such  a  bad  match. 

However  their  first  child,  Mlle.  Fanchon 
Rotisset,  xnarried  very  suitably  a  working 
jeweller  of  the  name  of  Flipon. 

Tou  will  think  I  am  mad  in  thus  unrol- 
ling  this  genealogy  like  the  chain  of  a  spit  ; 
but  a  little  patience  and  you  will  see,  mon 
Prmcey  why  I  hâve  traced  the  Une  of  the 
Rotisset's  and  the  Flipons. 

Tomake  my  préface  more  clear  I  will 
first  tell  you  that  M.  Dupont,  my  secretary. 
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and  valets  as  well  as  Mme.  Dupont  his  affec- 
tionate  wife^  had  always  something  to  relate, 
to  the  honour  and  gloiy  of  Manon  Flipon, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  jeweller  ;  and 
who,  if  they  were  to  be  believed,  was  a 
perfect  prodigy> 

I  remember  that  thej  talked  of  her 
marrjing  the  butcher  who  served  the  Hôtd 
de  Gréquj,  which  butcher  actually  took  it 
into  his  head  to  write  to  me  on  the  occasion. 
The  two  Duponts  were  wild  in  their  endea- 
vours  to  expkin  this  in  a  satisfactory  and 
respectfal  manner,  but  I  gave  the  m  tu  un- 
derstand,  that  they  must  be  quiet  for  the 
future  about  their  amiable  nièce,  and  that  I 
insisted  on  hearing  no  more  of  Mauon 
Flipon. 

One  or  two  years  passed — and  the  Du- 
ponts could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  they  could 
not  refrain  from  speaking  to  me  of  their 
niece's  marriage,  and  requested  that  I  would 
hâve  the  goodness  to  sign  the  contract, 
which  I  promised>  without  hesiiating  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  was  always  the  custom  of  the 
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Messieurs  de  Créquy^  to  do  so  for  snch  of  their 
people  as  were  not  in  livery  ;  and  this  even 
cxtended  to  their  rdations. 

There  was  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  daj  and  hour  when  I  was  to  sign  mj 
name  ;  I  was  at  Versailles  or  I  know  not 
where.  Thej  were,  however,  quite  content 
to  bave  the  said  contract  signed  by  jour 
ladj  mother  and  my  son,  so  I  thought  no 
more  about  it,  when  Dupont  came  to  entreat 
me  to  grant  an  audience  to  Mme.  Roland  de 
la  Plattière. 

"  Who  is  she  1  and  what  does  she  want 
with  me  T 

'^  But  Madame,  it  is  Manon  Flipon,  who 
bas  marricd  a  gentleman  of  the  Bureau  de 
Commerce  at  Lyons  ;  a  splendid  situation 
with  a  good  four  thousand  livres  a  year  in 
farms,  and  a  country  house  in  the  Forez. 
As  Madame  did  not  sign  their  contraôt,  my 
nièce  thought  that  perhaps  Madame  would 
bave  the  kindness — '^ 

"  Ask  her  to  corne  in  ;  I  will  see  hw/' 
Madame  Roland  de  la  Plattière  was  the 
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most  beautiful  woman  possible.    She  had  a 
good  figure  and  carnage,  was  perfectly  well- 
dressed,  and  ber  manners  were  élégant  and 
modest.    Her  face  dazzled  with  its  fresbness 
and  brightness,  as  if  it  had  been  a  noSQgaj 
of  lilies  and  roses,  (I  beg  pardon  for  mak- 
ing  use  of  so  wom-out  a  simile,  but  I  kuow 
of  none  so  exact,  and  by  the  waj,  he  who 
first  declared  that  there  were  no  roses  with- 
out    thoms,     made    an  excellent  remark.) 
The  shape  of  her  face  was  a  beautiful  oval, 
and  her  features  were  perfectly  regular.    Her 
eyes — such  blue  eyes  ! — had  black  eye-brows 
and  long  black  lashes,  with  a  profusion  of 
brown  hair.  The  amiability  of  her  expression 
did  not  always  correspond  with  the  regular 
beauty  of  her  countenance  ;  there  was  at 
times  something  in  the  movements  of  the 
eyebrows  and  the  mouth,  discontented,  mali- 

cious  and  even  sinister. When  I  had 

signed  the  contract  which  she  had  brought 
me,  and  found  she  did  noc  go,  I  guessed  that 
she  had  something  to  say  and  offéred  her  a 
seat  ;  but  as  she  would  bave  been  mortified 
to  see  me  ring  for  Dupont  (her  uncle)  to 
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place  her  a  chair,  I  nise  and  approached  the 
ann   chairs,  saying,  **  Sit  down,  I  beg,  mon 

This  iovely  young  créature  instantlj  saw 
the  delicacy  of  my  motive,  and  looking  at  me 
with  eyes  full  of  feeling,  she  answered  in 
passionate  and  energetic  tones  : 

^'  You  are  kind.  Madame^  really  good  and 
gênerons  ;"  and  so  saying,  she  gave  one  bound, 
like  a  gazelle,  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
in  order  to  seize  on  a  stool,  which  in  one 
jump,  she  brought  back,  and  seated  herself 
on  it,  in  front  of  my  8o&. 

What  she  wished  to  ask  me  was,  to  help  hor 
to  obtaiu  letters  of  nobility  for  her 
husband,  who  possessed,  as  a  commoner,  a 
small  estate  giving  the  title  of  La  Platière, 
held  of  the  chatellerie  of  Beaujeu,  of  which 
Monsieur  le  Duc  d'Orléans  was  lord,  in  right 
of  his  being  Comte  de  Beaujolais. 

AU  the  citizens  of  Lyons  were  wild  to  be 
enuobled,  and  they  resorted  to  every  pos- 
siUe  expédient  to  sustain  their  généalogies. 

Madame  Roland  next  next  gare  me  to  un- 
derstand,  with  s<»ae  importance  and  a  toss  of 
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her  head,  that  it  was  possible  thoct  her  hus- 
band^s  family  might  be  descended  troiii  the 
Maréchal  de  la  Plattière  ;  this  assertion  seri- 
ously  damagcd  her  case  with  me.  I  told  her 
that  the  family  uame  of  this  Maréchal  was 
Bourdillon,  and  not  Roland  ;  and  when  she 
sawthat  I  received  her  chimerical  supposition 
with  coldness  and  perhaps  incredulity,  the 
expression  of  her  face  changed  to  one  of 
bitter  hatred  and  wounded  pride  which  I 
shall  never  forget-  I  bowed  her  out  dis- 
creetly  and  politely  enough  I  thought  ;  but 
I  said  to  her  uncle  Dupont,  that  Madame  de 
la  Plattière  must  be  jesting  ;  that  her  hus- 
band  was  too  highly  descended  to  require 
being  ennobled,  but  that  he  had  only  to 
show  his  proofs,  &c. 

I  was  some  years  without  having  any  fur- 
ther  communication  with  the  Roland  family. 
I  must  now  diverge  a  little  into  the  revolu- 
tionary  times. 

At  the  period  of  that  odious  and  stupid 
affair»  oiu*  trial  by  the  citizen  Bourbon- 
Montmorency-Créquy,  of  whose  property  I 
I  was  accused  of  possessing  mysel^  and  in 
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other  ways  ill-usiiig  him,  I  resolved  to  go 
and  see  his  protector  and  friend  the  citizen 
Roland  on  the  snbject^  and  I  found  him  most 
determinedly  hostile  and  savagely  ill-dis- 
posed  towards  us.  He  presented  the  most 
rugged  unapproachable  front  that  I  ever 
enoonntered  :  I  can  hardly  cail  him  a  man  of 
iron,  for  he  was  déficient  both  in  solidity  and 
ntility  ;  he  was  a  man  of  wood,  but  of  that 
sort  that  tums  the  hatchefs  edge. 

Madame  Rohind  entered  the  room  of  this 
strange  minister,  being  informed  of  mj  pré- 
sence bj  the  excellent  Dupont  whose  re- 
spect and  fidelitj  towards  me  bave  nerer 
wavered.  The  expression  of  this  woman's 
&cé  was  one  of  triumphant  ironj,  ill-con- 
cealed  bj  her  few  words  of  cordialitj  and 
considération,  to  which  I  would  not  in  any 
wayrespond;  this  jou  will  easilj  believe, 
for  it  is  pretty  well  knOwn  I  never  could 
dissemble  and  I  never  would. 

Mme.  Roland  stiU  retained  her  good  looks, 
but  her  manners  and  her  language  struck  me 
as  having  becomeyeiy  yulgar,  and  ridicu- 
lously  affected.     It  is  a  tone  that  she  must 
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bave  acquired  (rom  her  revolutionary  connec- 
tion and  in  her  girondines  intiuiacies  ;  for  she 
.  certainlj  bad  it  not  some  years  before,  or  at 
least  she  bad  the  proper  vanity  to  be  aware 
of  it,  and  to  control,  and  not  express  her- 
self  in  this  waj  before  a  person  of  good  taste. 

"  So  this  is  the  wife  of  a  rcpublican  mi- 
nister  \'^  said  I  to  myself.  A  révolution  is  a 
rapid  descent.  In  politeness  and  the  ways 
of  the  neorld  Madame  Roland  was  as  far  off 
irom  Madame  Necker,  as  Madame  Necker 
was  from  the  Duchesse  de  Ghoiseul  ;  picture 
to  yourself  what  the  wife  of  the  minister  of 
justice,  the  citoyenne  Danton  must  be,  who 
looked  up  to  Madame  Roland  as  a  complète 
aristocrat,  a  sort  of  Princess! 

From  the  tone  they  adopted  in  speaking 
of  this  ¥nretched  adventurer,  that  is  to  say, 
the  man  who  bad  denounced  me,  I  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  justice  for  me  from 
such  people;  so  I  contented  myself  witb 
telling  them  coldly  and  dryly,  that  if  the 
nation  confiscated  my  property,  it  would 
never  be  available  for  an  impostor  wbom  it 
was  so  easy  to  expose,  as  the  citizen  Bourbon* 
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Montmorency-Créquy,  otherwise  called  Nico- 
las Bezuchet,  their  protégé,  I  smiled  mali- 
ciouslj  when  I  contemplated  their  sillj  arro- 
gance, tfaeir  utter  insufficiency  to  govem  any 
country,  more  especially  such  a  country  as 
France  !  We  parted,  each  looking  displeased 
with  the  other. 

"  I  wi^h  you  good  moming,  citoyenne'' 
said  the  minister  in  a  voice  that  disgusted  me, 
and  as  he  did  not  make  even  the  semblance 
of  showing  me  to  the  door,  I  was  obliged 
to  open  it  for  myself.  His  wife  avoided  any 
low  familiarity,  but  she  was  careful  not  to 
compromise  her  personal  dignity  and  that  of 
tfae  French  republic  by  showing  any  conde- 
scension  to  a  Fanatic  (that  was  my  princi- 
pal crime  in  their  sight).  She  rose  majesti- 
cally,  with  a  gesture  of  something  like 
Roman  civility,  a  movement  of  the  head  and 
eyebrows,  and  that  was  to  pass  for  a  bow  ! 

Four  months  after  this,  we  weré  prisoners 
together  at  Sainte-Pélagie  î 

THE   END. 


